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REPORT, &C. 


A PLAN, which proposes to introduce the 
blessings of civilized society among a people 
sunk in ignorance and barbarism, and occu- 
pying no less than a fourth part of the ha- 
bitable globe,"^ holds forth an object, the 
contemplation of which, it will be allowed, is 
sufficient to warm the coldest, and All the 
amplest mind. 

An attempt to recommend such a scheme 
of beneficence by considerations addressed 
to the feelings, seems wholly unnecessary ; 
since the bare conception of the design 
must give birth to a more lively interest 
than any persuasions could produce. 

• Africa is computed to contain ISO millions of inhabitants, but 
interior is lo little known (hat the ettimatc is purely conjectural, 
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But it is requisite^ in order to obtain ac-* 
tive support to any enterprize, that its 
;,object shoujef >iot only be inviting, but ra- 
tional aud capable of being accomplished. 

Your Committee^ therefore^ in offering a 
few remarks on the general nature of this 
Institution^ prior to a Report on the imme- 
diate subject of reference, ( the Rules j^nd 
Regulations proper for the constitution and 
government of the Society) have in view 
not to persuade, hut to encourage; not to 
suggest motives but to obviate difficulties ; 
and particularly to remove the most specious 
objection to our design, despair of its success. 

The vastness of the object proposed by 
the Institution, may raise in some minds 
the idea of a rash and visionary project ; 
especially when contrasted with the apparent 
disparity of the means which are to be em- 
ployed, the efforts of a voluntary association^ 
of private individuals' in this country. But 
it should 'be remembered, that the mosit; 
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Striking changes have often been produced 
in the characters and fortunes of nations, by 
means apparently very inadequate. There 
have been critical opportunities, in which 
the combined efforts of a few private men, 
or even the energies of a single mind, have 
sufficed to effect great revolutions in the 
opinions, the manners, the laws, and civil 
condition of a whole people, nay eVen of 
a great portion of mankind. 

It is true, that such changes have been 
more frequently of a pernicious, than salu- 
tary kind ; for their authors have rarely 
been actuated by benignant feelings, but 
in general by ambition, or some other 
vicious passion : nor can it be denied that it 
is more easy, in public as well as private 
undertakings, to disseminate evil than good. 
If, however, the polished nations of the 
earth, when they first emerged from barba- 
rism, had possessed historians to record the 
causes of that change, we should probably 



discover^ in some cases^ that the talents or 
virtues of an individual (like those of a Czar 
Peter, or an Alfred) had suddenly imparted 
a pew character to the institutions and man« 
pers of his country ; and, in others, that in-* 
telligent strangers from a more enlightened 
region of the earth had produced, by their 
information and their practical aid, the same 
benign effects. In the early traditions of 
Greece and Italy some traces of such sources 
of civilization may be found : and the benO” 
factors of nations, who were said to have 
descended from the skies, and were honoured 
as gods, are reasonably supposed to have 
been no other than intelligent foreigners, 
who first brought the useful arts of their own 
countries to a rude and ignorant people. A 
similar origin has been ascribed to the civi-^ 
lization which was. found in some kingdoms 
of South America, on their first discovery 
by the Spaniards. If the nations of the old 
world had their Cadmus and Saturn, Pern 
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also had her Mango Capac^ who instructed 
her once barbarous people in agriculture 
and the liberal arts, and whose accidental 
arrival from some unknown region probably 
gave rise to the fable of his descent from 
the sun. 

Conquest, it must be admitted, has been 
the harsh and more ordinary medium by 
which the blessings of civilization have been 
conveyed from one part of the world to 
another ; but this has been because no other 
has often been attempted. Polished nations 
have commonly been too selfish to send the 
plow and the loom to any country, till they 
have first sent the sword and the sceptre. 

Commerce, however, which, after the first 
introduction of civilization into any country, 
has contributed to its progressive improve* 
ment beyond any other cause, Christianity 
excepted, has rarely been first extended in 
any new direction by force, or by any grand 
and concurrent efforts. The peaceable en* 



tcrpriscs of individuals, aided by encourage* 
in6nt less important than that which our insti- 
tution may be able to impart, have often been 
suflicient to explore the resources, excite 
the industry, and call forth the commercial 
faculties of distant and uncivilized nations, 
let it not be supposed then that our asso- 
ciation is chargeable with aiming at ends too 
vast, or too difficult for human efforts to 
accomplish. If we propose any thing more 
arduous than has often been elfccted before. 
It must be because it is more easy to do good 
by accident than by design ; from the ira» 
pulse of selfish than of benevolent feelings. 

The immense extent of the field before 
us ought indeed rather to animate than to 
damp our efforts; for in the communication 
of knowledge, — of such practical knowledge 
at least as is of universal interest, and within 
the reach of every capacity — the difficulty is 
chiefly found in the first stage of the process. 
Like a handy exotic in a kindred soil, it may 
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be speedily propagated on the largest scalCj 
when once brought to flourish on the small- 
est. — Every pupil soon becomes a teacher ; 
every successful example adds to the num- 
ber of imitators; and though the field of 
exertion be originally smalb the ultimato 
benefit will be proportioned to the extent 
of the sphere through which the knowledge 
thus communicated may be at last diffused. 

When it was discovered, a very few years 
ago, that there is among the secrets of na- 
ture a sure and simple, though wonderful 
preventive, of one of the most fatal and 
loathsome diseases to which the human 
frame is subject, it was a work of no small 
difliculty to establish the credit of the dis- 
covery, and bring it into use, even in this 
enlightened metropolis. Yet already the 
practice of vaccination is known to the most 
distant nations of the earth ; and it is pro- 
bable that there will soon be no civilised 
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people in the world, by whom it will not be 
generally adopted. 

This example, in another view also, may 
aiTord us encouragement : for by what 
means has a discovery so important to 
mankind been so widely and speedily im- 
parted to distant nations, but by the efforts 
of private benevolence, aided by a volun- 
tary association of individuals, in this coun- 
try ? Prejudice and incredulity resisted its 
progress as stubbornly perhaps as they may 
resist improvement in Africa ; and the se- 
cret, though known in a western county, 
might never have been heard of even in 
London, if its propagation, instead of being 
assisted by the active and combined endea- 
vours of a great society, had been left to 
accident, or td the comparatively inefficient 
efforts of individual benevolence. 

Was Dr. Jenner’s discovery one, the value 
of which might be dfemonstrated by cxperi- 
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ment^ iind brought home to the senses, as 
well ds to the self-love of mankind ? The 
same may be said of those arts and that 
knowledge which we hope to send into 
Africa, and which, by giving a right im- 
pulse to industry, and some culture to the 
human mind, must produce benefits of a kind 
to be understood and felt even by rude bar- 
barians. 

Objections more specious, however, may 
perhaps be opposed to us than the extent 
of the good at which we aim, when contrasted 
with the apparent feebleness of our probable 
means. 

The people amongst whom we would en- 
deavour to introduce the blessings of civi- 
lized life are a race very distinct in bodily 
appearance from all others ; and are repre- 
sented by many, as.«ot less distinguished 
from the rest of mankind by the inferiority 
of their intellectual powers, and by their 
' moral depravity. 


> 
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" Upon them” it is alleged " the sun ol' 
science might for ever beam in vain ; and 
even the humble arts, which form the ex- 
terior comforts of civilized man, would in 
vain be offered to these coarse and fierce bar- 
barians. They are fit only for the yoke of 
a laborious and cndlei^ bondage.” 

But before we adn\it the justice of a re- 
presentation so degrading to the character 
of the negro race, it will be proper to en- 
quire who are their accusers, and what is the 
evidence on which such charges are founded. 

The portrait of the negro has seldom been 
drawn but by the pencil of his oppressor, 
and he has sat for it in the distorted attitude 
of slavery. That there have been found in 
him such vices as in all ages and countries 
have been the fruit of private bondage, 
need not be denied: but that these have been 
much exaggerated by prejudice and con-, 
tempt, and still more by policy and party 
spirit, is no less certain. 
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While the Aborigines of the West Indies 
were sinking under the oppression of the 
Spaniards^ they were described by those 
adventurers as cannibals and monsters ; and 
the Court of Castile gave implicit credit to 
such calumnies^ till it was disabused^ when 
too late, by the humane efforts of Las Casas. 
The African also is oppressed in the new 
world, and vilified in the old. His oppres- 
sors, like those of the Indians, were at 
length accused at the bar of their country ; 
and recrimination was the expedient to 
which some of them resorted, in order to 
vindicate their condufl. They have denied 
that the Negro possesses either the feelings, 
or the moral or intellectual capacity of a 
human being. 

Yet here their testimony has proved to be 
not a little discordant ; so that with a mode- 
rate allowance for the ordinary effects of op- 
pression, the character of the Negro might 
be vindicated by the admissions or incon- 
sistencies of his enemies. 
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If he be accused of brutal stupidity by one 
of these prejudiced witnesses ; another, or 
perhaps the same, taxes him with the most 
refined dissimulation, and the most ingenious 
methods of deceit. If the negroes are repre- 
sented as base and cowardly ; they are, in the 
same volume, exhibited as braving death in 
its most hideous forms, with more than hu- 
man fortitude. Insensibility and excessive 
passion, apathy and enthusiasm, want of 
natural affection and a fond attachment to 
their friends, shipmates, and countrymen, are 
all ascribed to them by the same inconsistent 
pens. We are told, by almost every colonial 
writer, that severe coercion is necessary to 
quicken them to action ; yet some of those 
authorities, and among them the most cele- 
brated advocate of Negro slavery in France, 
ascribe to them an almost preternatural 
energy. After working for twenty -four 
hours without remission, they will, accord- 
ing to the last mentioned writer, voluntarily 
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travel two or three leagues, spend the whole 
night in dancing and revelling, and return 
by day -break to take their share in the most 
arduous labours of the crop, without any 
intermediate repose. They will, he assures 
us, pass an entire week without sleep, and 
yet go through their accustomed toil with 
their usual vigour. In short he describes 
them as possessing bodily qualities far' su- 
perior to those of other men, and states it 
as a strong argument for cHecting a counter 
revolution in St. Domingo, that if to such 
physical powers intellectual culture were 
added, the Negroes might conquer the 
world.* 

But we might appeal also to other hostile 
testimony which is less inconsistent with it- 
self; for some Colonial writers, amidst their 
zeal for slavery and the Slave Trade, have 
occasionally aspired to the praise of candour 
in regard to the moral character of the 


# Barrc de St. Venaat, p. $79—880. 



SlaveSj and have expressly repelled some of 
the accusations which have been adduced by 
other writers of the same party. The inge- 
nuity of the Negroes is admitted or defended 
by one eminent authority, their gratitude 
by another, their parental and filial affec- 
tion by a third, their humanity by a fourth, 
their docility and improvement under reli- 
gious instruction, by all who have treated 
on this subject. 

Your Committee are unwilling to swell 
their Report by cxtrafts in proof of these 
remarks ; but they beg to refer to Mr. Bryan 
Edwards, to M. Malouet, to Dr. Fermin, and 
to a highly intelligent work published in 
London in 1803, intitled, “Practical Rules for 
the management and medical treatment of 
Negro Slaves in the Sugar Colonies.” The 
' author has only designated himself as a Pro- 
fessional .Planter, but the work is generally 

ascribed to the late br, Cellins, of St, Vin-* 

0 

cent, a celebrated apologist of the Slave 
Trade. 



Some positive praise has also been given 
to this injured race, in respect of which 
there is no contrariety of evidence. It is 
noticed for instance, by Mr. Edwards, and 
several other writers, that the old Negroes 
are universally treated by the young with 
singular tenderness and respect. Nor ought 
a trait like this to be deemed of small ac- 
count, when we find it adduced by the first 
moralists of antiquity, as indicating an ex- 
traordinary degree of virtue. 

If any consistency can be found among 
the apologists of Colonial slavery, in their 
charges against the Negroes, it is in ascribing 
to them the characteristic vice of falsehood. 
But this, like some other abject qualities, is 
uniformly the effect of private bondage; 
and we are so far from finding reason to 
believe that it peculiarly distinguishes the 
native African character, that there is good 
evidence of the very reverse. " One of the 
first, lessons," (says Mr. Park in his travels) 
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" in which the Mandingo women instruct 
their children, is the practice of truth. The 
reader (he adds) will probably recollect the 
case of the unhappy mother, whose son was 
murdered by the Moorish banditti. Her only 
consolation in her utmost distress was, that 
the poor boy in the course of his blameless 
life had never told a lie.’'* 

That .Colonial slavery has generated most 
of those vices which are alleged in its ex- 
cuse, was felt, and is distinctly admitted, by 
Mr. Edwards; and this is a fact which he 
was very competent to ascertain; for he 
had seen multitudes of newly imported Af- 
rican.s; had, as he himself informs us, many 
of them under his own management; and he 
appears to have taken pains to study their 
character. 

It should be added that the vicious quali** 
ties of the Colonial Negro, as far as they 
pally exist, are weeds which neither religious 

f Park's Travels into the Interior of Africa, p, 264 . 



nor moral culture has been employed to pluck 
up. They are the growth, not merely of 
bondage, but of ignorance; and of igno- 
rance, grosser perhaps than has ever existed 
elsewhere among the inhabitants of a civi- 
lized land : for it is not pretended that the 
West Indian Slave, from his birth or import- 
ation to his grave, receives from his master 
any education whatsoever, or possesses in 
general the means of acquiring any religious 
knowledge. 

The charitable zeal of some religious so- 
cieties in this country has indeed, of late 
years, supplied our Islands with a few Missi- 
onaries, by whom a small part of the Slaves 
have been instructed in the elements of 
Christianity, and provided with some means 
of public worship. And wherever this has 
been the case, a striking improvement of 
morals has followed. It has been publickly 
admitted by the Planters, and even by the 
legislative assemblies, of the Leeward Islands, 
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where alone the experiment has been fairly 
made> that the vices of their Slaves have 
disappeared^ in proportion as they have 
been enabled to understand^ and induced to 
embrace, the Christian religion. 

If therefore the vices in question were in- 
herent in the African character, and not the 
effects of oppression, still they would pre- 
sent no just ground of discouragement, but 
rather a new motive for perseverance : for 
they would be evils which our charitable 
aid might contribute to remove. 

It is true that the. plan of this institution 
does not embrace the propagation of Christi- 
anity, by any efforts of our own. That bles- 
sing may be best communicated to Africa 
by the societies which are already engaged 
in religious missions, or may hereafter em- 
bark in them. But in improving the tem-r 
poral condition of the Natives, we shaU 
greatly facilitate their conversion, and with- 
out interfering with any of the missions. 
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shall indirectly, and in a variety of ways, 
be serviceable to them all. 

The moral quality most obviously impor- 
tant to our views, and in which Africans in 
their native country are alleged to be grossly 
deficient, is industry; and, doubtless, if we 
were to judge by what appears on the Afri- 
can Coast alone, and without any allowance 
for the necessary effects of the Slave Trade, 
the charge would be specious. 

Indolence, it must be admitted, is a com- 
mon characteristic of all uncivilized people ; 
and therefore if this imputation, supposing it 
true, were a conclusive argument against 
attempting to convey to Africa those useful 
arts which cannot subsist without labour, it 
would apply to every similar attempt in 
every part of the globe. It would be con- 
clusive against the endeavour at any time 
or place, or in any mode, to improve the 
condition of any part of our species. Nay, 
' it would become an inexplicable paradox 
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how men who were once in a barbarous 
state, like our ancestors, should ever have 
been raised from it. But indplence is a 
disease which it is the business of civilization 
to cure. The motives and the means of in- 
dustry must be supplied, before men can 
begin to be industrious. This argument, 
therefore, against our present undertaking 
is like making it an objection to the visit of 
a physician, that the patient is sick. 

Waving for a while that too adequate 
explanation of the indolence observable on 
the coast, which the long prevalence of the 
Slave-Trade furnishes, it may still be asked 
what room there is for the notion, that it is 
greater, or less remediable, than the same 
bad quality in other countries, where its cor- 
rection is matter of recent history, or con- 
temporary example ? Perhaps even within 
his Majesty'sEnropean dominions, in Ireland, 
or the Highlands of Scotland, cases might be 
pointed eut of equal indolence, proceeding 



from the same obvious causes, want of know- 
ledge, want of means, and want of excite- 
ment to be industrious. 

In the Northern parts of Europe we are 
told, by intelligent travellers, of deserts 
turned into gardens, and slothful savages 
into husbandmen and artizans, within our 
own days ; and this by the mere efforts of 
individual landholders. Their only means, 
it is added, were such necessary instruction 
to their tenants or bondmen, and such slight 
but judicious encouragements, as their ances- 
tors had been too selfish or too unrefleCling 
to bestow. 

But if we look to North America, there, 
at least, we shall find a people, to whom 
might have been speciously ascribed, even at 
a very recent period, invincible sloth, and 
irreclaimable vagrancy of manners, j. We 
have been long taught to regard the North 
American Indian as so strongly addicted to 
his native habits, and so averse to labour. 
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as to be absolutely incorrigible by precept, 
by example, or even by his own experience 
of the blessings of civilization, when brought 
for a while to taste them. But some well- 
directed efforts of that truly respectable 
body of Christians, the Quakers, have at 
length vindicated the Indian character from 
this reproach,, and shewn that their long- 
continued barbarism has, since they were 
placed within the reach of Europeans, been 
chargeable less on their own indolence or 
prejudices, than on those of their civilized 
neighbours. 

By methods which cannot now be detailed, 
but which may well merit future attention, 
several tribes of Indians bordering on the 
United States have been brought to ex- 
change their hunting occupations for an 
agricultural life, to renounce many of the 
vices with which they were before charge- 
able, and even that to which they had been 
excessively addicted, and which it has been 
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deemed most difficult to give up, the im- 
moderate use of spirituous liquors ; and to 
learn several of those useful arts to which 
they had before been utter strangers. 

. The experience of several yearn has al- 
ready shewn, that this is no transient refor- 
mation. Instead of depending on the chace 
for a precarious subsistence, these Indians 
now cultivate extensive corn-fields, .and 
raise herds of cattle. Instead of their mi- 
serable huts, they are now possessed of 
neat and commodious dwellings. Plenty 
has succeeded to want ; sobriety to drunk- 
enness; and regularity to disorder. The 
enjoyments and feelings of family life have 
begun at once to reward and to secure these 
improvements. The females are released from 
that unnatural share of toil to which they 
were formerly subjected, and begin to take 
their proper station: — they are advancing in 
those arts of domestic industry in which they 
are best employed, and though not less active 
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or useful than before^ are no loitger disabled, 
froin rearing their offspring by severity of 
labour and the hardships of a vagrant life. 
It therefore seems scarcely necessary to state, 
that population is already on the increase.* 

Your Committee has the pleasure to add; 
that the government of the United States, 
convinced by experience of the value of this 
reformation, has lately granted a conside- 
rable sum from the public purse for its fur- 
ther extension; and the application of this aid 
has been wisely committed to the same bene- 
volent society which has so judiciously led 
the way in this interesting work. Can there 
be a more striking proof that such enter- 
prizes as our own are not impracticable; 
and that private associations, founded on a 
benevolent principle, are the best instru- 
ments in the prosecution of them ? 

If, notwithstanding the civilization of the 

* See Accounts of two attempts towards the Cioilkation of 
some Indian i&tives. Phillips. 
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Indians, further difficulties should be raised 
on the ground df the supposed indolence 
and indocility of the Negroes ; some fair 
evidence ought to be produced of the ex- 
istence of those bad qualities, except when 
there is no adequate motive, or reasonable 
excitement to industry. 

It has indeed been imputed to them, that, 
when in a state of freedom in our Colonies, 
they are never known to work in the field 
or in any other laborious occupation. This 
fact has been repeatedly adduced as an 
argument for the necessity of Slavery and 
the Slave-Trade : but the argument is quite 
fallacious, and can impose on those otily 
who are utterly unacquainted with colonial 
affairs. The truth is, that tlic free Negroes 
and Mulattoes in the West Indies do not 
often work in husbandry or other coarse kinds 
of labour, because such occupations, being 
the ordinary business of Slaves, are not only 
disreputable, but far less proClable than 
c 
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othfers, in which every free workman may 
find full employment. There no Negro 
obtains his freedom but by means of faculties 
superior to that of throwing the hoe> or car* 
tying a burthen; and hardly any Negro, 
born to freedom, is uninstructed in some 
trade or profession far more lucrative than 
ordinary labour, unless, which rarely happens, 
he is rich enough to live without any exertion 
of his own industry. The argument there* 
fore is just as fair, as if the indolence of Eng* 
lishmen were to be inferred from the fa£l, 
that our gentry and citizens do not follow 
the plough. 

As to the indolence which is seen on the 

Coast of Africa, the Slave Trade is its obvious 

cause. How can it be expected that men should 

addict themselves to the arts of agriculture 

and commerce, whilst the labourers in both 

are themselves the great articles of trade, 

and form the chief exports of the country? 
# 

What adeqnatq motive can be found for 
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teiresWt^.thith,' t^wa^ndidt>lif 
%<es|igfttioh. ’Bkdihcle^'iiimst that cause itt- 
which is untible ttif’'s1^))d the t^t bf Sti^ 
eniqiiily'.' ^ ©dveniihientsbHmlividati^,^ 
edtfci al#a^ hreijoc^jr 

opp^;’' "'^ne^Uy ' ’ ' Ihi^ ' 

‘nrfiD' are pencurara^'' cttotigti to poxierre 
theli-' hii^ridtict, iihd i^ld\eitidag^ 
arraign and cdndl^n it ' ' A 'mh or a ' 

on the othinr lia^i (^’n^^ .of gqod ial^' 
tibns and '^PO^Mi^kSkib coii^uct ' ihsl^ 
of shthiMhgi^ih, costs' eh()Uiry-^inti^ 
of reihaihing skreiened frohi putdic vic^^ 
holds up, with nKKiesly, but with oonifr* 
dence, an unblushing hont to the worid. 

♦ i' 

These general observations b^ng ini- 
doubtedly applicable to the iSbto> 

tion of the Honoural^ Ewt Xni^ Cosa* 
pany, the Writer of the foJIoitrtng j&etteri 
expected that, long ere now, the Directors, 
or oM^conceined ill tlie prosperity of that 


resi^table^lH^d/, If o^ld }]p.ve. come forwai^ 
and explicitly ^tHe asseittons which 

. were publicly made> and veiy generally dr- 
culated, to their -duadvantage. By some 
strange and nna^countalde, perhaps repre- 
hensible, neglect, they have not yet thought 
proper to do so. All that remained for a 
h^end of truth to do, and one anxious to 
sijipport-the Company, as far as a regard for 
tmth would permit, was, to publish his 
opinions on the subject, and the reasons on 
a^b^h ihoseopinions were founded. This 
i^;has done, perliaps, with little ability, but 
h^ certain with the purest intentions. 
A^, hf is not without hope, that his object 
in , expressing his ^timents to the 
p^^jc will be gained, for he wishes notJung 
ipore heartily, than that the interests of his 
c^ntry may be promoted by his exertions. 
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ROBERT RENNY, Eso. 


SlB, 

Like maay 

attentioE your work, entitle^ 4 Demonic ; 
tiou of the Necesaitjr and Adi^utago^t of 
Trade to the East Indks, and Qf-E'Terfnil||ttstutK 
to the present Monopoly the, Sail Indin 
Company.” The manner in which it is wriu, 
ten, I freely confess, does you consideraMe Jb- 
nour, and the sentiments contained in it would 
not disgrace any man. I will even allow, that 
your intentions were good, and tha^ .to use 
your own language, you coftceive<L, “ that you 
deserved well of your Country in propoMt^ tp. 
itscqnsiderauoo, asobject ofspch gf^rai and 
serious impottsmce*” But hem, I , must stopn 
The tendency. of :^r performasuc, is^ ini my, 
opnidm of a todstdaogeiiom.ijatiiie,.. jt tends 
to dacith itttemaLjdisscntlnqjWidtdidfh^ 
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!t thTOtn a veiy uttOieritdB‘’tMiium on a rich, 
ftoweiAii, and hij'bly tuefiil Corporation, by 

has been enriched, 
a«^‘ ' dCs' 

strengthened and extended. 

Such being the case, I think it incumbent 
MI every friend of social order and regular so- 
ciety, to controvert the opinions contained in 
fOM wsfk, and 1 shall nosr proceed. Sir, clear- 
l|y and ooitvtdcingly to refute them, with in> 
tmtiodC at least, equally good with your own. 
And I atn ibitanate enough to appease some 
tS that disobntant which your wotk has excited, 
myddtentions will be fully and happily accom- 
^isbett 



whose eaertions the countrjr 
indiviMoall aggrandixey^v 


. The introductory and historical parts of 
your perforMaaeei* which by the bye, occupy 
nearly two*tbiids of the volume I have no 
great objectiott to. Yoh, however, detail with 
aaeetning pteasure, the fhiner misconduct^ ty> 
nany* and bribery of the Company. The facts 
ywt have adduced, 1 by no meaqs intend to 
CMilrhVerts th^ are lelated fairly, and I be* 
Ihrvo irith impaittaUty. But what do they 
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foiling to improve their domestic comforts, 
6r their possessions, by men who are in 
constant danger of being hurried into per- 
petual exile ? 

Security of person and property must 
ever prepare the way for advances in the 
gainful arts of industry ; and after all, these 
are rarely cultivated in a high degree; with- 
out the stimulus of that necessity which an 
increasing population creates. There could 
be no surer expedient to subdue the a6live 
spirit of mankind, and to perpetuate their 
indolence and barbarism, than a trade which, 
at once thins the population of a country, 
and breaks down every barrier of private 
fight or personal safety. 

It is needless to take into account the 
many vices adverse to industry which are 
generated by this traffic : for it is enough 
to keep men indolent that no fruit of their 
labour can be secure to them for a moment. 

That the indolence of the Africans in their 
c2 



native laiul is by no means an incurable de* 
leetj miglit however be shewn by other and 
positive arguments. We learn from all those 
travellers who have lately explored the in- 
terior of Africaj that there already exists, in 
districts remote from the coast, a conside- 
rable degree of industry; and that no small 
progress has been made in several of the 
useful arts. It is also observable, that though 
these gentlemen travelled in various direc- 
tions, and from points of that continent 
yridely remote from each other, they all 
found the same striking contrast between 
the interior and the coast. 

There is reason therefore to conclude, that 
the indolence and barbarism of the Africans 
universally diminish as you recede from 
the coast towards the centre: or in other 
words as their distance from the immediate 
sphere of European commerce is encreased. 
It may be true that the Slave Trade per- 
vades, in some degree, the whqle continent: 



but its activity and extent are inversely as 
the distance from the sea, while industry and 
civilization are found to prevail in an oppo- 
site ratio. The conclusion is not less impor- 
tant, than it is opprobrious to the European 
character. 

Your Committee must again abstain from 
lengthening their Report by nv:ny extracts 
in proof of the facts alleged ,* but refer 
generally to the .travels of Mr. Park, Mr. 
Harrow, and Mr. Golbcry. They refer also 
to Captain Beaver for much conclusive 
evidence as to the disposition of the natives 
of Africa to work, when properly encouraged. 

The following extracts from Mr. Park, 
however, arc so comprehensive and direct, 
that they seem to merit insertion. " The 
Negroes in general,” says Mr. Park, " and 
the Mandingoes in particular are considered 
by the whites on the coa.st as an indolent and 
inactive people; I think, without reason. 
The nature of the climate is, indeed, unfa- 
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vourable to great exertion; but surely a 
people cannot justly be denominated habi- 
tually indolent^ whose wants are supplied^ 
not by the spontaneous productions of na- 
ture, but by their own exertions. Few pec^le^ 
work harder, when occasion requires, than 
the Mandingoes ; but not having many op- 
portunities of turning to advantage the 
superfluous produce of their labour, they 
arc content with cultivating as much ground 
only, as is necessary for their own support. 
The labours of the field give them pretty 
f',ill employment during the rains : and in, 
the dry season, the people ^yho live in the 
vicinity of large rivers, employ themselves 
chiefly in fishing.” * 

He adds that while the men ace thus oc- 
cupied, the women are very diligent in 
manufacturing cotton cloth, the quality of 
whirh he describes as very good, and their 
manner of dyeing it as excellent. 

^‘Travels in Africa, Chap. xu\ 
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He afterwards enumerates manufactories of 
leather, iron, and other commodities, in which 
the Negroes havearrived at considerable skill, 
though with very imperfect implements. 

But your Committee will add one more 
extract from the same writer, which fur- 
nishes strong matter of excitement to such 
benevolent attempts as we have associated 
to recommend and promote. 

“ It appears’* ( observes Mr. Park in sum- 
ming up his account of the trade of Africa) 
" that slaves, gold, and ivory, together with 
the few articles enumerated in the beginning 
of my work, viz. bees-wax and honey, hides, 
gums, and dye woods, constitute the whole 
catalogue of exportable commodities, Other 
productions, however, have been inciden- 
telly noticed as the growth of Africa, such 
as grain of different kinds, tobacco, indigo, 
cotton wool, and perhaps a few others ; but 
of all these (which can only be obtained by 
' c;ultivation and labour) the natives raisQ 
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sufficient only for their own immediate 
use ; nor, under the present system of. 
their laws, manners, trade, and government, 
can any thing farther be expected from them. 
It cannot, however, admit of a doubt, that 
all the rich and valuable productions, both of 
the East and West Indies, might easily be 
naturalized and brought to the utmost per- 
fection in the tropical parts of this immense 
continent. Nothing is •wanting to this end 
hut examine to cnlighicn the viindi of th£- 
natives; a'lid itistruciion to enable them to 
direct their industry to proper objects. It 
was not possible for me to behold the won- 
derful fertility of the soil, the vast liCids of 
cattle, proper both for labour and food, 
_ and a variety of other i ire u instances favour- 
able to colonization and agriculture; and 
reflect, withal, on the means which pre- 
sented themselves of a vast inland naviga- 
tion ; without laKicnting, that a country, so 
abundantly gifted and favoured by nature. 
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sh6uld remain in its present savage and ne* 
gleclcd state. Much more did I lament, that 
a people, of vimnars and dispositions so 
gentle and henroolent, should either be left, 
as they now are, immersed in the gross and 
uncomfortable blindness of pagan supersti- 
tion, or permitted to become converts to a 
system of bigotry and fanaticism; which, 
without enlightening the mind, often debases 
the heart.”* 

Your Committee will now advert to an- 
other source of prejudice against our design, 
which is too important to be omitted. It is 
frequently alleged and believed, that an ex- 
periment to spread civilization in Africa has 
already been fairly made, and has completely 
failed, in the case of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, But the assertion is untrue in both 
its parts. The experiment has not been fairly 
made ; and as far as any attempts to lay a 
basis for the future civilization of Africa by 

♦ Parke’s Travels, Chap, xxiii. 
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means of that Colony have really been madoi 
they have not been unsuccessful. 

It is not the intention of your Committee 
to enter on a full explanation of the original 
plan of the Sierra Xeone Company, of the 
unforeseen and calamitous events \vhich op^ 
posed its successful execution, of the ob- 
jects \Yhich have nevertheless been attained 
by it, or of the circumstances which have 
lately induced the Company to surrender to 
his Majesty the territory which they had 
acquired and settled, together with the pub- 
lic property and civil authorities which they 
possessed. Full satisfaction on all these 
points may he obtained from the printed 
Reports of the Company, and other public 
documents. 

But your Committee will venture to af- 
firm, that whatever disappointment the Fro> 
prietors of the Sierra Leone Company may 
have experienced, there is nothing in the 
history of fhat Company of a kind to dis-^ 
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fOUJ^e the efforts of the African Institution^ 
If commercial gains were expected by any 
of the Proprietorsi. their object has certainly 
been lost : even the capital itself has been 
sunk without having yielded any interest to 
the subscribers. But these losses have not 
been incurred through an attempt to civi* 
lize Africa by means like those which this 
Institution proposes to employ. — It is no 
part of our plan to purchase territory in 
Africa, to found a colony, or even to carry 
on commerce. 

Neither has the bad success of this Com- 
pany arisen fronvany causes which evince an 
intractability in the African character, or 
any other fixed obstacle to our designs. It 
is sufficiently accounted for by the failure of 
those just expectations which led to its for- 
mation. This Company was instituted in 1791, 
when the Abolition of the Slave Trade,; now 
at length happily accomplished, was, not 
without reason regarded as an event near at 
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hand. The Company calculated on being 
delivered from the rivalship of that traffic, 
almost as soon as a beneficial substitute for it 
could be offered to Africa : instead of which, 
that banc of industry and innocent com-^ 
merce was permitted to outlive their means 
of competition with it. They even in vain 
solicited Parliament to banish it from that 
almost depopulated region of Africa, in 
which their settlement was formed. English 
Slave traders were permitted to the last to 
frequent the same coast, to trade even in the 
river of Sierra Leone, and by their offers of 
European goods, which they furnish upon 
credit, to preserve their connection and 
influence with the neighbouring chiefs. 
Those unfortunate Africans were therefore 
easily diverted from improvements, to which 
the Sierra Leone Company would have led 

f 

them ; and they were at length even per- 
suaded to regard with jealousy and ill-will 
the benevolent strangers whom they at first 

A 

received with favor. 
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The unprecedented politicarevents which 
soon followed the establishment of the Com- 
pany might also alone account for its ill 
fortune. No one could have foreseen in 
1791 that a maritime war would so soon 
have enlarged the expences, and checked 
the growth of the infant colony ; much less 
that it would, like the Slave Trade, have 
continued its ruinous opposition during four- 
teen years.* Sierra Leone, be it remembered, 
was exposed to all the calamities and disad- 
vantages of war, during the whole term of 
its occupation by the Company, except 
for an interval too short to aflbrd any expe- 
rience of its capacities in time of peace. 

It ought not however to be dissembled 
that in the original design itself there was 
much improvidence, and such as even.under 

* It will be remembered that in May, 1792, Mr. Pitt declared, 
that though it was impossible to speak with certainty on such a 
subject, there perhaps had never been a period in the history of this 
country when we might look with more confidence to the conti- 
nuance of peace, 



)ess inauspicious circumstances might HavS 
defeated its object. 

In attempting to found a hew Colony^, 
which, if successful, was to give to this coun^* 
try jgt'eht commei’cial advantages, the Com- 
pany took upon itself the whole charge of 
the civil government, of the ‘public works, 
and of the military defence of the settle- 
ment. At the same time no part of the pos- 
sible profits was secured exclusively to itself. 
If the richest channels of commerce had been 
eventually opened at Sierra Leone, every one 
of his Majesty’s subjects would have had the 
same right to trade there as the Company or 
its members. No monopoly, no commer- 
cial privilege, was obtained or asked. 

In the case that has arisen, the want of 
such a consideration for the liberal under- 
taking of the Company, may have been of 
little importance to its interests : but that 
undertaking was without any precedent in 
mod| ^^t imes. and its singular liberality 
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Blight alone furnish an adequate reason for 
its failure. 

In no other part of the world, since the 
value of colonial commerce and the ex<- 
pence of colonial establishments have been 
known, have men associated to settle in an 
uncivilized country upon terms like these. 
The mother country, sure of reaping the 
fruits of their success, has commonly under- 
taken the charge of their government and 
protection ; and it may be added that this 
charge has borne no small proportion to 
the early value of even the most prosperous 
Colony. 

Let, for instance, an enquiry be made, what 
was the charge of civil government, what the 
cost of fortifications, of military garrisons, 
and of the various other public services con- 
nected with the settlement of Dominica and 
St. Vincent, and it would probably appear 
that more than the whole amount of the 
capital of the Sierra Leone Company was 
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sunk by the public in each of those islands> 
after their cession by France in 1763, before 
they were made in any degree Valuable to 
this country. But in Sierra Leone, all these 
expellees were borne by the Company, till it 
could defray them no longer ; and when the 
Colony was totally laid waste in the last war 
by invasion, the Company sustained the 
whole cost of its restitution. The assistance 
since received from Parliament has come too 
iate to save the stock of the Proprietors, 
though it may possibly be the source of 
much future benefit to the nation. 

When these circumstances are considered, 
even if we admit that the undertaking of the 
Company, regarded as a mere commercial 
enterprise, has failed, we may yet safely 
alHrm that its failure has been less discou> 
raging than that of the first settlers in the 
most valuable of our colonial possessions. 
It is notorious that, in 'the ceded islands 
before adverted to, though now, or lately. 
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in a state of high prosperity, almost every 
private capital, that was at first embarked in 
their cultivation, was lost to the adventurers. 
So extensive was the ruin that the very easy 
purchase -money of lands reserved to the 
government, though forming the first lien 
upon them, remained for the most part un- 
paid ; and Mr. Edwards questions whether a 
shilling of the nominal sales ever found its 
way into the treasury. 

This is, in truth, from known causes, the 
ordinary case with new Colonies. It has been 
proverbial that the first settlers generally fail, 
though their successors rise on their ruins : 
and if such is the fate of adventurers in 
the fertile, well known, and well defended 
field of our own Sugar Colonies, where 
they have few or no public establishments 
to maintain; it w'ould surely be unjust 
to regard the losses of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, under the peculiar circumstances which 
fiave been noticed, as a proof that coloniza* 
n 
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tion in Africa can never be carried on to ad- 
vantage. 

Your Committee however would again re- 
mark, that supposing such an opinion to be 
well founded, it has no relevancy to the ob- 
jects of the African Institution; for we mean 
not to colonize in Africa, or to trade there on 
our own account, but only to assist and give 
a right direction to the enterprize of others, 
and to excite the industry of the natives of 
that continent. And in these respects, the 
experience of the Sierra Leone Company 
presents to us nothing but encouragement. 
The possibility of introducing agriculture, 
innocent commerce, and other means of 
civilization into Africa, if it could reason- 
ably have been doubted before, is established 
by what that Company has actually effected, 
notwithstanding what it has failed to accom- 
plish. It has shewn that not only provisions, 

but the various articles of export which we 
« 

|IQW bring from the W^t Indies, may bc 



raised on the African coast. It has demon- 
strated that Negroes in a state of freedom 
may be induced to labour in the field. It 
has proved that the Native Chiefs may be 
made to understand such views as our Insti- 
tution wishes to impress upon them. And 
above all it has shewn, that the grand ob- 
stacle to their heartily embracing those views 
has been the continuance of the Slave Trade. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone can also attest, 
that free Negroes are capable of being go- 
verned by mild laws, and require neither 
whips nor chains to inforcc their submission 
to civil authority. If a spifit of insubordi- 
nation appeared for a tinte in that Colony, 
}t was under circumstances which would in 
more polished societies have produced much 
stronger effects. The government was long 
destitute even pf any Jayrful authority to 
punish crimes, and never possessed a mili- 
tary force which could overawe the turbu- 
lent. Yet if the course of events at Sierra 
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leone be compared with the conduct of the 
first European settlers in the Antilles and on 
the American continent, whether English, 
French, or Spaniard-s, the result will be highly 
advantageous to the African character. 

Nor has the Sierra Leone Company fur- 
nished us with matter of encouragement 
alone, but also with highly important means 
for the execution of our purposes. In their 
Colony, now about to be taken under the 
immediate care of government, there is a 
basis upon which we may proceed at once to 
build. In that centrical part of the great Afri- 
can Continent, schools may be maintained, 
useful arts may be taught, and an emporium 
of commerce be established, by those whom 
our patronage may animate, or our informa- 
tion enable, to engage in such undertakings. 
There, native agents may be found, and the 
African languages acquir^d. From thence, 
travellers piay diverge’ on’ their journeys of 
discovery, and there the scattered rays of 
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information from the interior may be col- 
lected. Nor is it a small advance towards our 
ultimate purpose to have a secure and con- 
venient station already provided on the 
Coast> with copious means both of defence 
and subsistence. 

But a still higher advantage, derived from 
tlic labours of the Sierra Leone Company is, 
that the principles upon which we proceed, 
and the objects which we aim to accomplish, 
will not, in that important part of Africa, 
excite eitiier surprize or distrust. 

Tlie greatest of all obstacles perhaps to the 
civilization of the natives of Africa by Euro- 
pean means, would be the diffidence in our in- 
tentions which they might reasonably enter- 
tain. A poor negro might well conceive that 
a white man could have no other design, in 
courting his acquaintance, than to make *a 
slave of him, and carry him from the coast. 
But the experience of fifteen years has now 
convinced the inhabitants of at least that part 
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of the Continent which is in the neighbour-^ 
hood of ‘Sierra Leone, that benevolence and 
good faith may really reside under a white 
complexion ; that there are Englishmen who 
abhor the Slave Trade, and who, far front 
kidnapping the merchant or labourer who 
puts himself in their power, desire nothing 
but his improvement and happiness. 

Nor can it be supposed that the knowledge 
of this surprizing fact is confined to the 
immediate vicinity of Sierra Leone. . Its 
novelty has no doubt caused it to be known 
in more distant countries; so that English- 
men who may now solicit a commercial in* 
tercouree, even with a people of a country 
considerably remote from that settlement, 
may gain credit for their real purpose, and 
not be suspected of meditating violence and 
fraud under the mask of fair professions. 

It is probable that no experience, much 
short of that term which has elapsed since 
the settlem‘ent of Sierra Leone, would have 
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sufficed to produce this consequeace; and the 
progress of conviction may have been aided 
even by the perseverance of the Company 
under its misfortunes. 

Your Committee, when it adds this last 
important advantage to the rest, is inclined 
to hope, that the losses of ih^ Company may 
yet be largely compensated to the feelings 
of the Proprietors, by the pc’^manent good 
efiects of their laboui-s. They have laid, it 
may be hoped, a deep and necessary foun- 
dation, which the wisdom of Government and 
Parliament will preserve, and on which, 
when the Slave-Trade ceases, the benevo- 
lence and the commercial industry of indi- 
viduals will find it easy to build. 

The only remaining objection which your 
Committee can anticipate, is the seeming 
inadequacy of the means which we can ex- 
pect to possess and employ. 

As we neither propose to colonize, nor to 
trade on our own account, how, it may be 
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asked, can we materially contribute to the 
civilization of Africa ? 

We answer, by the same means^ in part, 
which are found necessary or useful for the 
promotion of agriculture, and for the en- 
couragement of useful arts, or other patriotic 
and benevolent improvements, even in this 
enlightened country. We shall endeavour in- 
deed to diffuse knowledge and to excite in- 
dustry in Africa, by methods adapted to the 
peculiar situation and manners of the inhabi- 
tants. We trust to be able in various ways to 
promote an acquaintance with letters, and 
with the agricultural and myhanical arts, on 
different parts of the coast. We hope also 
to find cnterprizing and intelligent men, 
who will explore the interior, not merely to 
gratify curiosity, but to obtain and dissemi- 
nate useful knowledge, and to open sources 
of future intercourse. But information must 
also be diffused, and the spirit of commercial 
enterprize excited at home, in order that 
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individuals may be prompted by self-interest 
to aid us in the most elTectual manner. And - 
why, it may reasonably be asked, should 
the efforts of a respectable association be less 
efficacious in this part of our plan, than in 
other cases of a similar kind ? If even in 
Great Britain, we have societies to suggest, 
patronize, and recommend improvements in 
agriculture; to foster the arts and sciences ; 
to encourage our fisheries ; and to promote 
other national objects; why should not a 
society to encourage African agriculture and 
African commerce, be equally useful and 
necessary ? 

What are the means employed by those va- 
rious societies which weeannot with propriety 
adopt ? To collect and circulate information 
respecting the commercial faculties of Africa, 
for instance, cannot be less conducive to the 
advancement of commerce with that country, 
than the publication of agricultural intelli- 

i 

gence or of useful discoveries is to the im- 



provement of our English husbandry, arts, 
and manufa£lures ; and medals or honorary 
bounties may excite a competition in the 
importation from Africa of gum, ivory, dye- 
woods, indigo, or cotton, as well as in the 
planting of oaks, the catching of fish, or the 
breeding of cattle. 

The utility of such a society is likely to 
be peculiarly great in the present case, on 
account of (hose very misapprehensions 
which your Committee have endeavoured to 
obviate. 

When prejudice represents any new at- 
tempt as chimerical and extravagant, the 
enterprise of individuals may be unreason- 
ably checked by the dread of ridicule or 
censure. Now what is more likely to remove 
this probable obstacle to experiments of the 
kind that have been alluded to, than the 
sanction and countenance of a numerous and 
highly respectable society, comprising in its 
body some of the most exalted characters in 
the kingdom ? 
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Your Committee however will not attempf 
to enumerate the various ways in which our 
Institution may best promote the <jrcat ends 
for which it is formed. To obviate ob- 
jections, a few of them have been in.stanccd; 
but the extent and specific nature of our 
practical measures must be matter of future 
and deliberate discussion, by those whom the 
society may appoint to manage its aflatrs : 
and they must obviously in part depend on 
the extent of those pecuniary funds which 
we may be able to acquire. 

Your Committee, ha\ing thus endeavoured 
to do away such objections as might preju- 
dice our infant Institution, think it necessary 
to advert to only one argument of a positive 
kind in its favour, and that is the peculiar 
advantages for such an undertaking which the 
present moment affords. 

The Slave Trade, among the innumerable 
evils of which it was the proximate or re- 
' mote cause, produced, it must be allowed. 
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the effect of exciting, to a certain degree, a 
commercial spirit, and a taste for the pro> 
duce and manufactures of distant countries, 
in the inhabitants of Africa. The British 
part of this Trade has at length been abo- 
lished, and will shortly terminate upon the 
Coast. That which has been carried on by 
America will cease about the same time. 
Denmark has also extricated herself from 
the guilt and disgrace of this commerce. 
France, Spain, and Holland are effectually 
precluded by the war from taking any share 
in it ; and no other European nation, Por- 
tugal excepted, has ever been engaged in 
carrying it on. After the close of the pre- 
sent year, therefore, the Portugueze Slave 
Trade alone will remain to oppose or ob- 
struct any efforts which may be made for 
the improvement v,f Africa. The privations 
to which the inhabitants of that Continent 
will thus be subjected’are of themselves cal- 
culated to give a great impulse to their en- 
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terprize and exertion; and there is good 
reason to hope that many of the more intel* 
li^ent chiefs will anxiously avail themselves 
of any practicable means which may be pre- 
sented to them, for obtaining those European 
articles to which they have been hitherto 
accustomed. At such a moment, how much 
may be effected by an Institution prepared 
to furnish, what that intelligent traveller, 
Mr. Parke, states to be alone wanting to the 
improvement of this quarter of the globe; 
" example to enlighten the minds of the 
natives, a. d instruction to enable them to 
direct their industry to proper objects?” 

Nor ought we to overlook the benefits 
which this country is likely to derive from 
such a dev elopement of the faculties of the 
African Continent. While that gigantic 
power at the feet of which the Continent of 
Europe now lies prostrate, is employing his 
utmost efforts to prevent our commerce from 
ff owing in its ancient channels, surely it be- 
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comes us to chcrisli every reasonable prospect 
i»f finding other outlets. We have achieved a 
great and splendid act of national justice in 
abolishing the Slave Trade. The chain which 
bound Africa to the dust, and pj-eyentcd the 
success of every effort that was made to raise 
her, is now broken. Let our benevolence in- 
terpose to repair the ruin and degradation 
which we have contributed tobring upon her, 
and to teach her the use of her liberated fa- 
culties ; and we may soon discover, by our 
own happy experienpc, that in exercising 
justice and benevolence towards her, what- 
ever may be the apparent sacrifice, wc have 
only been laying a more solid foundaiion 
for the enlargement of our own national 
prosperity. 

The Committee will now proceed to sub- 
mit to the Meeting the plan which seems to 
them best adapted for the interior Constitu- 
tion and Government of the Society. To this 
they have deemed it proper to prefix a Siintf 
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Diary of the grand objefts, to promote which 
we have associated, as declared at the last 
General Meeting; with some practical sug- 
gestions, as to the general nature of those 
mean^ which it may be expedient to employ. 




RULES AND REGULATIONS, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

Olijects of the Institution* 

THE general objects of the Institution are 
expressed in the following Resolutions 
adopted at the first meeting of this Society> 
on the 14th of April, 1807, vi?. 

1. That this Meeting is deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the enormous wrongs 
which the natives of Africa have suffered in 
their intercourse with Europe ; and from a 
desire to repair those wrongs, as well as 
front general feelings of benevolence, is 
anxious to adopt such measures as are best 
f;alculated to promote their civilization a.Hd 
^lappiness:. 
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S. That the approaching cessation of the 
Slave Trade hitherto carried on by Great 
Britain, America, and Denmark, will, in a 
considerable degree, remove the barrier 
which has so long obstructed the natural 
course of social improvement in Africa ; 
and that the way will be thereby opened 
for introducing the comforts and arts of ^ 
more civilized state of society. 

3. That the happiest effects may be rea- 
sonably anticipated from diffusing useful 
knowledge, and exciting industry among the 
inhabitants of Africa, and from obtaining 
and circulating throughout this Country 
more ample and authentic information con- 
cerning the agricultural and commercial 
faculties of that vast Continent; and that 
through the judicious prosecution of these 
benevolent endeavours, we may ultimately 
look forward to the establisment, in the 
room of that traffic, .by which Africa has 
been so long degraded, of a legitimate 
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and far more extended commerce, beneficial 
alike to the natives of Africa and to the ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

4. That the present period is eminently 
fitted for prosecuting these benevolent de- 
signs; since the suspension, during the 
war, of that large share of the Slave Trade, 
which has commonly been carried on by 
France, Spain, and Holland, will, when com- 
bined with the effect of the Abolition Laws 
of Great Britain, America, and Denmark, 
produce nearly the entire cessation of that 
traffic along a line of coast extending be- 
tween two and three thousand miles in 
length, and thereby afford a peculiarly fa- 
vourable opportunity for giving a new 
direction to the industry and commerce of 
Africa, 

5. That for these purposes a Society be 
immediately formed, to be called 

THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cleans of cffecing the olyects of the Institution. 

T O prevent misconception concerning 
the views and measures of the African Insti- 
tution, it may be proper in the very first 
instance to declare, that it is the Society’s 
fixed determination not to undertake any 
religious missions, and not to engage in 
commercial speculations. The Society is 
aware that there already exist several most 
respectable Institutions formed for the dif- 
fusion of Christianity, and means not to 
encroach on tlieir province. It may also be 
proper to premise, that it will naturally be- 
come the duty and care of this Society, to 
watch over the execution of the laws, re- 
cently enacted in this and other countries, 
for abolishing the African Slave Trade ; to 
^ndeavour to prevent the infraction of those 
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laws ; and from time to time to suggest any 
means by which they may be rendered more 
effectual to their objects; and likewise to 
endeavour, by communicating information, 
and by other appropriate methods, to pro- 
mote the Abolition of the African Slave 
Trade by Foreign powers. 

The means which it is proposed to em- 
ploy for the purpose of promoting civili- 
zation and improvement in Africa arc of the 
following kind. 

1. To collect and diffuse, throughout this 
country, accurate information respecting 
the natural productions of Africa, and, in 
general, respecting the agricultural and 
commercial capacities of the African Conti- 
nent, and the intellectual, moral, and poli- 
tical condition of its inhabitants. 

2. To promote the instruction of the 
Africans in letters and in useful knowledge, 
and to cultivate a friendly connection with 

9 

the natives of that Continent. 
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3. To endeavour to enlighten the minds 
of the Africans with respect to their true in- 
tercsts; and to diffuse information amongst 
them respecting the means whereby they 
may improve the present opportunity of 
substituting a beneficial commerce in place 
of the Slave Irade. 

4. To introduce amongst them such of 
the improvements and useful arts of Europe 
as are suited to their condition. 

5. To promote the cultivation of the 
African soil, not only by exciting and di- 
reeling the industry of the natives, but by 
furnishing, where it may appear advantage- 
ous to do so, useful seeds and plants, and 
implements of husbandry. 

6. To introduce amongst the inhabitants 
beneficial medical discoveries. 

7. To obtain a knowledge of the principal 
languages of Africa, and, as has already been 
found to be practicable, to reduce them to 
writing, with* a view to facilitate the diffusion 
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ef information among the natives of that 
country. 

8. To employ suitable agents and to 
establish correspondences as shall appear 
advisable^ and to encourage and reward 
individual enterprize and exertion in pro> 
noting any of the purposes of the Insti« 
tution. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Subscribers. 

1. EACH Subscri’jer of sixty guineas or 
upwards^ at one time^ shall be a hereditary 
Governor. 

2. Each Subscriber of thirty guineas, at 
one time, shall be a Governor for life. 

3. Each Subscriber of three guineas, an- 
nually, shall be a Governor during the 
continuance of his subscription. 

4. Each Subscriber of ten guineas, at one 
time, shall be a Member for life. 

5. Each Subscriber of one guinea, annu- 
ally, shall be a Member during the continu- 
ance of his subscription. 

6. Governors and Members shall have the 
right of attending all General Meetings, and 
of voting for the choice of the officers of the 
Institution. 



7. Hereditary Governors shall have the 
farther privilege of transmitting, to any 
person whom they may appoint by will, 
their interest in the Institution. 

8. No Subscriber, whose subscription shall 
be more than one year in arrear, shall have 
any right to yote at the General Meetings 
of the Society, until his arrear shall have 
been paid. 

9. All annual subscriptions become pay 
able on the 1st of January, in each year. 

10. After the 1st of May, 1808, no person 
shall be entitled to vote at a General Meet- 
ing, until he shall have been a Subscriber 
for six calendar months. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Management of the Institution. 

1. THE sole management of the affairs 
of the Institution shall be vested in a Patron 
and President, twelve Vice Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Board of thirty-six Direc- 
tors, to be chosen from among the Governors 
of the Institution, live of whom shall be a 
quorum. 

2. Six of the Directors who shall have at- 
tended the meetings of the Board the fewest 
times, shall vacate their seats annually, and 
their places shall be supplied by a fresh 
election. 

3. The Patron and President, Vice Presi- 
dents and Treasurer, are ex officio Directois ; 
but for the more regular and systematic 
administration of the affairs of the Institution, 
a Chairman and Deputy Chaizmaa shall be 
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chosen by the Directors from their own body, 
one of whom, if present, shall preside at all 
meetings of the Board. 

4-. The Directors shall be empowered to 
hire or purchase a House or Office, and to 
appoint Officers for conducting the affairs 
of the Institution ; to call General Meetings 
of the Subscribers; to divide themselves into 
Committees for the more convenient dis- 
patch of business; to form local Committees 
for promoting subscriptions, and for other 
purposes connected with the welfare of the 
Institution; and generally to frame such 
By-Laws, not inconsistent with the funda- 
mental rules of the Society, as shall appear 
to them to be necessary for the due admini- 
stration of its concerns. 



CHAPTER V* 


General Meetings, 

1. A General Annual Meeting of the Sub-' 
scribers shall be held on the 25 th day of 
March next, anH in every subsequent year 
on the Wednesday which is the nearest to 
the 25th of March, that being the day on 
which the Aft for abolishing the Slave Trade 
received the Royal Assent. 

2. At this Annual Meeting the Election of 
the Officers of the Society shall take place, 
and the vacancies in the Board of Directors 
be supplied. 

3. At this Meeting a Report shall be made 
of the proceedings of the Directors during 
the past year. 

4. In case of an equality of Votes, either 
at a General Meeting or at a Board of 
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Directors, the Chairman shall have a casting 
vote. 

5 . yA Ccneral Meeting shall be called by 
tl.c lii'fctor , in case a requisition to that 
cPc'-f biiaV or addressed to them by fifteen 
G.ivcro r Members ; which meeting shall 
ra M- ]»'a- 111 not less than a fortnight, nor 

m re rta.i one month, from the time of the 
r quisition bei g received. 

n‘. N ' Ge?icral Meeting shall be competent 
to the transaction of business, unless nine 
G 'vernors or Members be present. If that 
number be not present, then the Meeting 
shall be adjov.,ned for a week, notice being 
sent to the Subscribers. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Funds of the Institution, 

1. THE Treasurer shall superintend the 
accounts of the Institution at their Bankers, 
and order payment of such drafts as shall be 
made on him by the Directors. 

2. The Treasurer shall keep a general 
cash-book of all his receipts and payments, 
which shall be laid before the Directors at 
all their meetings; and he shall make up 
the accounts of the Institution to the 31st 
Day of December in every year, in order to 
their being audited before the General 
Meeting in May. 

3. Three Auditors shall be annually ap- 
pointed from among the Subscribers, for the 
purpose of auditing the accounts of thq 
Institution. 


Printed hjf Philli^^ 
Cserge Yard^ Lombard Streoi, 





PLAN 

&c. 


, 

Empress Catharine II, in the year 1784, conceives 
the idea of a work better adapted than any which had pr«| 
ceded it, to facilitate the comparifon of languages, and tq fur^ 
nifli certain means of determining their affinity and filiation^ 
This work was a Comparative Vocabulary of all Lan|i*^ 
It is obvious that fo great a plan mull have been aliogethe 
impriiai cable, if it had not been limited to a moderate numiJ 
■her of words. Her Imperial Majcfty herfelf feleSed, an^ 
wrote with her own hands, one hundred anti thirty wordsJ 
which fhc thought the bed 6tted for thepurpofc of the work | 
and the execution was committed to the c^lebratod Mr. 
whohasalrcadypubliihed two volijimis, cxhibitingthefeword*i 
in two hundred languages of Et^pe and Afia. A third war 
promiTed, but has not ytt been pul)li|jed, with thofe of Ame- 
rica. This defea howhVertnay be fupjtjicd by Dr. B. S. Bar- 
ton, Profeffor of Natural ’pbilofophy at Philadelphia, who is 
faldtohavecollaQed Vocabolaiicaof a hundred American 
ifetiguagdi, 


It 
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I It is needlefs to obferve bow ui.ich gratitude and admiration 
;e due to the Sovereign who, in the midft of the cares of Go* 
^tunent^ found leifure for fu noble an enterprize ; and to 
is celebrated Scholar who undertook and executed a taik fo 
bOtious. Thefe rdntiments of gratitude and admiration are 
H abated by fome inconveniences which belong to the plan 
thofen, and by fame defects unavoidable in the firft execution 
^of a work of fuch magnitude. So few copies were printed, 
and fuch was the confequent fcarcity of the book, that it was 
not to be found even in the public Library at Paris, the great* 
ell in the world. Another circumftance befides its rarity made 
It almoft inaccelfible to curious and ingenious men. A fpirit 
of nationality, pardonable indeed, but inconvenient, had die* 
lated the choice of the Ruffian Cbara£):ers, known to very few 
iPM of Letters. It required no great diligence to conquer 
I^P^ftacIe, but the Charadier is faid not to be in itfeif well 
perform thefundionsofanuniverfal Alphabet, and 
leemt (in ^mmon indeed with molt other Alphabets,] very 
imperfeftly to reprefent the founds employed by many other 
nations. ' ' ' 

I, Very different of accuracy were naturally to bcjex* 

i^ded in differeitl,|i^ be authority of Go* 

Vl|naietU Was employ tb <^|ki^ fpecimens of tiuJ^guagei 
fp^^o through the Taft ex|^ot,o|' the and 

they m»jr bb prefumed to jjc^ The 

grekteft exalts atfo attMnable In fl^9bWfous iangua* 
iScjltvbmc origin, wbicb arcaniiogoai ia^dr^rtilup 

and 



and geniui (o ike Ruffian, and which are fpoken b}' natioi^ 
in the immediate neighbourhood of that great Empire, An# 
no difficulty could be found refpefiing the poliflied languaj^ 
euherofancient or modern Europe. But the fame correfintf^ 
was not pollible with regard to the languages of diflaot natio^ 
either illiterate, or whofe literature was unknown to learne#' 
Europeans. Dcfcfls and errors refpeSing them were inevita-" 
blej and they are confelfed by the learned compiler, with the', 
candour natural to confeious and fecure fuperiority. It is in-'; 
deed obvious that in the hands of one man, or of one fociety, 
the work can never approach completcnefs. It never can be ex^ 
ecutedtothe extent orwi:hthee.\a£lnefs defirable, in any other 
manner than by committing feveralpartsofitto different per* 
fons,whomay each contribute fpecimens of the languages moft, 
acceffible to them. But thisdillribution would occafion ftul 
difficulty and delay as to be altogether u'clefs, if each .dilhtri- 
butor were only to take a Tingle language. Nor is this at all 
^eceffary. The languages of the world arc in general divided 
into claflcs, one of which extends over many neighbouring or 
conneded countries; and which having been originally dialcBs 
of the fame fpeech, or branches from the fame (lock, retain, 
even in their feparatc form, fimilarity ft;^cientto make it con* 
venientthat the) fliould be confidc«d together. Thus in Eu- 
ro^' from the Rhine to the fjfdtth Cape, and from the Viftula 
to the Atlantic, the predominant fpeech is Ttuionic^ which has 
gradltially diverged into German,. Dutch, Englifh, Daiiifli, Swe- 
diffi, (not to mention the dialeftsof German) the indepeiidcnt 
idioms of netioos no Innget iotclligible to each other. This 
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|)( 3 natural principle of claffification. Beiides, there is a prat 
convenience in committing to the fame perfonorperfom 
i||thc idioms fpoken in the fame Empire, even when thej 
pajlre no natural analogy. This occurs in many cafes in RnlTia: 
even in our more contraQed infuUr territories, wchav( 
Welfh, Irilh and Gaelic, which, being Celtic diatefls, ar( 
fadically different from Englifh. On either and perhaps oi 
.|pih thefc principles, from iimilarity of idiom and from toca 
convenience, the languages of India become the proper pro 
vince of the Britilh Nation. By Indian languages are meant 
tldfe fpoken by that race of men, of which the great majo 
rity profeffes the Braminical religion, and which inhabits th< 
country extending from the Indus to the Burrampooter, anc 
from the Norihern Mountains to Cape Comorin. Wheihe 
H^^naiions, fituaied between the South Eafiern Frontier "b 
and the Straits of Malacca, ought to be comprehendet 
ifl the Iipdian clafs, feemsvety doubtful; for though Bhud 
difm be ^ler a feS of Brcminifm, or a modification of the fem 
original religion, and though deep traces of Sanfcritlanguag 
and Icarningaredifcoverable among ihcfe nations, yet th^tr 
fo blended with 0^|crs of Malay extraftioo towanistbc'^Ottili 
and fotinflured wi^Chineie manners and inffitdtipj^iterw'afd 
ihe Eafl, that there isiittfp reafbn for rankifig tten wi# ih 
iinmixed nations of Hin<Si,%*cc. All ’iheflJ^lltlSf^fan^age 
Wiherto explored have a large ) But ihwha 

ifelation they ftand lb that ancfem ia^t^icllii^shed ton^ei 
iif®aiier which has not yet becn dcietBiioed; 'aiild wlikh jndee| 
tptmot be determined, withost i idbreeifatii ci^parifo^^ 
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. hai yet becn Wd before the publjc. The > mere *(ioit»cideb| 
.flf.inany words will not prove that they are defernded fro^l 
On ihatprincipJs-EngUfli would be a daughter of the Jil; 

. Kor Ua difTcrentgrammatical ftruflure a dedfive proof t 
lare not jb. defeended* FAr that diS^erence fubfilis betw^hl 
Jian and Latin* between Engliftiand Sason,’ Sanferit may ! 
been the ancienw vernacular fpeech of all India, from w 
•her naodern dialers are derived. It may have been the 
of one diftriS, which b?in,g more cultivated and poli(h5d,[|^ 
.ndoptedas the iVirittcn, though not as the vulgar lai^u^e, ;o|l! 
.the other provinces. It is thus that the Tufean and Pppei^jP 
iondialfiSs are fuppofed to have become the written and p]if| 
Janguages of Italy and Germany, aided in the latter | 
the great in (loence of Luther, It may ha ve been the lipguiy 
of learning and refinement throngbqut India, infenfibjiy 
fdout of the analogous fpoken dialefiU which it left.jh:.)i{^| 
luibed poffeffion of vulgar ufc. This would be applmahJis | 
the fuppoEtion of thofe German and Italian critics wbo' ihm 
'rpfided the exclnfive claims of Tufeany and Saatony, It;a| 
%ye been the fpeech of a conquering oatjon which 
ijMiilavs and religion on the vanquilhed, and imparted to iht^i 
lifMtfnxtiofl, of its language. , In this naanner ^fuck muk 
t^icf of'hlorman words .flqwcd 1^0 the Saxoo,'ind combi 
Ikgmdu^ly pjodneed 


Vi ' 


,,Oj|»prj.hippoh^ioni,m.%hii^ ai^tbofe which vlha 
ofwed above might he Varioiifly combined j as, th? Sanfci 

in one part of India): wb 
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might be introduced by conqueft into another, and bnly 
tty religion and learning into a third. But, of problems which 
on fuel) fubilc didindioiii, it would be abfurd to at- 
tempt the folution, without a feries of writers of well afeer- 
tajned antiquity, and without thofe collateral aids from civil 
l^pry, which, in this country, it feems daily to become more 
i)Vaio to expcU. But whether the Sanfciit be the ground-work 
t||ie fpokeo laiigua'’es, ora iubfequent addition ; in other 
feor^j, whether it be to them what the Saxon, or what 
thle Norman is to the Englilh, is a queftiou to which cauti. 
itm 'ind diligence may doubticfs diicovcr the true anfwer. 
^or this purpofe it will be ufeful to obferve with peculiar 
attention the (late of derivatives and their roots, of com- 
jBOunds and their elements. The roots will often be found 
where they have not been transferred, or have 
^01 been preferved in the vernacular tongue. But it will de. 
‘■'ifefwe particular notice whether infulatcd words or whole families 

• kave migrated. The fii ft mull happen in every cafe of inter- 

* cOttrfe between nations. The fecond, when it frequently pc- 
)tur$,isallrongproofofthedefcent of a langnage. It will 
l^lfomcrit the greaieft eare to determine whether the Sanferf 
^rds,inthefpokBnlJiMeas,belearned, religiouaatidfciantilit 
tehns, ol: words denoting" the comifion objefts arid afiions, for 
which Donation can be without names. In cafe they 
may be foreigners, but in the fecond we may ewfidemly pro- 
nouice the laogoagss themfelves to be Sanfetit extraaion. 
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We informed by Sir William' Jones tbalia fcveral of theft 
tongues there is a combination of Sanfcrit with an » 
hjiu*' Unhappily this great Philologift feems to have' confide^l 
the citation of aaihoriiiesas unclaflical, and to haveregardedll 
detail of proofs as linfofcepuble of elegance. Though it 
ry probable therefore, from his great reputation^ that his 
jion -is true, yet be has not made his refcarches ufeful to his 
celfors, who inuft repeat and verify them before they make; afii| 
conclufions from them. It would be mo(l curious' to afeertai^' 
whether this unknown bafis be the fame in all, orind^tonjii 
double number of Indian languages, ' ' ^ 

Mr, Pallas’s Vocabulary that part which relates to jndii 
is necefiarily One of the moil incompleteS*< 1 now wifli kM 
hope to remedy thatdefeft, and, by the aid of the Brilllh, 
vernmentin this country, to exhibit a Vocabulary, confi|ib^'of 
.his words, and of a certain number of oihers,in every Lapguagj^jj;! 
Dialeftand Jargon of India. It is not cafy to difeinguilh tfieU^ 
thl^e terms from each other with logical pr^cifioh: btitj fdt 
t)faQicat purpofes, the following diftinflion may perhaps 
When two forts of fpcech differ fo much that they who fpeat 
them are not intelligible to each other, -wti call ihem'diBeret)>y 
La^u^gesi, When they diffei only not iob4 cafily attd 

tmiyer^jlyjnteliigiblc, tbey^^ When tWa 

diftcArtce is confined to the uf written and ungrammatical fpcich 
of the Vulgar, it forms >riia|.the Fir^ncb call a Patoi^^ and 
for Wnt ofanapp^^ with the hazard of f^tne 

reproach for innovation, ca;jiU Jargon. Thus, before the tIhW 
on of the Crowns, the Scotiilh and EngUfli were two dialed 
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} ii»F the fame Anglo Norman language * S!nc6 that period ths 
\ Sitonilb can no longer pretend to equal (ank ; yet the remain' 
hrimee of its former dignity, and the merit of the authors 
l^aafo have written in it, ftill entitle it to be called a Dialect ; from 
Itbiehtbeprovincialfpcechof LancaOiireorDevooililre would 
tlMleionveoiently diitinguiihed by the term Jargon, 

Nu 

^ jit is'my itiiention to tranfmit to the various Governments 
India, a lift of words foran Indian Vocabulary, with 
',$^e^^fte| that they would forward Copiesto Judges, Colleflors, ■ 
Ohtemercial Refidents and Magiftrates, direQing them to pro-- 
tufe (he correfpoiidcnt terms in every Jargon, Dialeft or Lan. j 
giiage, fpoken within the diftria committed to ihcir truft : and 
Idfpcaing the languages fpoken without the Company's territo 
lllslit the fame inftruQions may be given to Refidents ai 
3ih,<ji?tjrts of friendly and allied States, as far^s their influ. 
I^ce iBhy extend, l lhall propoje that they may be direacd to 
^nfipiit the refult of their enquiries to me, and I am ready to 
jujpfrintend the publication of the whole Vocabulary. '' 

It is particularly defiraUe that they fhpuld raarj^ will} great 
precifion the place wbcfeone Language, Dialect or Jargifls ot 
^riety of fpecch ceafes, gnd another begins j and (hat they Ihould 
with ttore than ordinary care the Ipeech o| any Hihes of 
I^QnnivtiiMd, orin«iJ}eryefp«{iukci«p(%j»(lIp iiindpc 

i ' 

s 

' ‘hwgh WII I»isr 

wmm wwajjii Scotch (ermi, 
aqt t» hm ben petttytiUy 


fjfwiftftMiaiightcsiM 
The proportion of h) 
MBWtt voy veiUMeertsintd, 


race, 
cnpqnercd 
for fome 
Itfi thin 
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rjce, whofe language is mod likely to deviate fro^n the genera! 
ilandard. Mixed and frontier diale£l$, for the fame rdafoaj^ 
merit great attention. 

The languages now lead known to usfeem to be thofe whiclli 
are fpoken on both Tides of the Indus, from Tatta to Lahore ] 
and the enquiry might be extended to Calhmire, of which couor 
t;y .there are fo many natives in inod parts of ^ndia,, that the 
Qalhmiriaa words can eafily be procuied. 

In the words, efpecially in thofe which are familiar, it will 
I^e convenient to chufe the mofi familiar of two or more nearly 
lynonimous words ; that for jndance which WQuIt) be mo4 
eafily undetflood by the lower fort of people. 

Where there are manyforeignersrerident inadidri£l,erpec!«; 
^lly when they fpeak a language not otherwife very acceflible t| 
our enquiries, it will be a great addition to the value of 4 
communication to procure the words to be tranllated into tb^ 
foreign as well as the loci|l languages. When the words Of 
tlieir orthography have changed in modern times, it would 
be mod defirable to procure from learned natives tjie CQirelJf 
pendent terms in the more ancient fpeech. 

This vocabulary would be completed by acolleSion.ofallthe 
ancient and modern alphabets of the did rift j. their, force being 
reprefented in JEnglilh charaaers. accoidi, ng to Mr, Gilchrift’s 
fydem^ * 


The 
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Ijhe founds of all thefe languages are to be rcprefented by 
£nglilh charaflers ; and it will be more convenient to adopt Mr. 
Gilchrift's orthography, which is fixed and generally known, 
jiihft). to contrive another which, evert if it were better, would 
fequire fotne time to teach, and probably encounter fome op< 
pofitiun. 

To Facilitate the execution of the plan, there will be Tub- 
joined to this EiTay a fpecinicn of the tabular form'into which 
ijie Vocabulary will be. thrown. 

' The extent and limits would be mod perfpicuoufly repre- 
tented by fmall Maps, in which different colours might denote 
the different forts of fpcech. 

Where there arc' fotirids, for the expreffion of which the En- 
l^ilhcbarafterand Mr. Gilchrift’s Orthography are fuppofed to 
fe'^CuTiarly inadequate, that circumftance ought to be nienti- 
$ncd, Irifiichkcafe other figns may be ufed { provided that 
i^ll wkrning be given of tfie'ifcviatibn, and that the words be 
*4^ given according to Mr. Gilchrift's fyftem, as being That 
which is fiow bell known and moft generally adopted. 

If from accidental circumftanccs, it Ihould be diflBcull fdi 
any Gehtlcman to comply with 'the condili(in'*Ss>hich'' require! 
tljQ ufe of Mr. Gilchfito fy^dihj'’.hewiJl be give'lti 

Ttili'an cxplanaiibh 'ail pbfiSble'bf the bltih he ' hhbfel: 
adqptt.. 


Though 
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Though in an undertaking whichrequirei thcfupport ofthe 
Supreme Authority, the firft appeal muft be made to the Officers 
of Government, yet I have no doubt that they will receive the 
voluntary aid ofevety intelligent Englifhman who po(Ter$es any' 
means of contributing to the objed ; and that they will call for' 
the affiflance of all the learned natives, who mud; be able fo 
ipowerfully to fecond their exertionst 




y OCABU L ARY 

or THE 

IMPRESS CATHARINE. II. 

. I ■ - ' 4 ‘ 


} God, 

8 Meaven, . 

3 Faiher. 

4 Mother, 

{ Son, 

6 Daughter., 

I Brother, 

8 Sifler, 

Q Hulband, 

JO Wtfe, 

II Maiden, 

12 Boy, 

J3 Child, 

14 Man, 

People, 

16 Head, 

Countenance, 

18 Nofe, 

19 Noftril, 

20 Eye» 

21 Eye*Brow, 
ii Eyc-Lafltes, 

*3 j 
14 EoT^cfacadi 

85 H«r, 

26 Cheek, . 


27 Mouth, 

28 Throat, 

29 Tooth, 

30 Tongue, 

31 Beard, 

3a Neck, 

33 Shoulder, 

34 Elbow, 

85 Hand, 

36 Finger, 

27 Nail, 

38 Belly, 

39 Back, 

40 Foot, 

41 Knee, 

42 Shin, 

43 Flefl*, 

44 Bone, 

45 Blood, 

46 Heart,' 

47 

48 Hearing,; 

49 Sight,, 

50 Tafte, ;' ; 

51 Snttilfi'(ihe fenff of) 
^2 Touct^ 
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63 Voice, 
ri, Name, 

^6 None, 
g7 Howling, 
g8 Speech, 

Sleep, 

(So Love, 

6x Pain, 

6a Trouble, 

63 Labour, 

64 Force, 

65 Poi*er, 

66 Marriage, 

67 Life, 

68 Size, . 

69 Spirit, (or mitiaj 

70 Death, 
jx Cold, 

7a Circle, 

73 Ball, 

74 Sun, 

73 Moon, 

76 Star, 

77 Rayi 

78 Wind* 

79 Whirl'tvind, 

80 Tcinpcft, 

81 Ratn, 

83 Hail, 

83 Lightning, 

84 Snow,t 

85 Ice. 

' 8 i 4 


87 Night, 

88 Morning, 

89 Evening, 

90 Summer, 

91 Spring, 

9* Autumn, 

93 Wintci, 

9i Year, 

95 Time, 

96 Earth, 

97 Water, 

98 Sea, 

99 River, 

100 Wave, 

101 Sand, 
xoz Dull, 

103 Mud, 

104 Mountain, 

105 Coatt, 

106 F’ung Ground, 

107 Vauey, 

108 Air, 

109 Vapour, 

110 Fire, 
m Heat, 
iia Depth, 

1x3 Height, 

X14 Breadth, 

115 Length, 

ii6v Hole, 

117 Ditch, 

118 Stone, 

119 Gold, 

.1*0 Silver, 

W «a 



m Salt, : 1*5 Tree,' 

na Marvel, A 

123 Foreft, 1*7 Verdure, 

124 Herb, 

One or two words have been omitted, either becsufe there 
areno tcrmsexa&ly correfpondinginthe Englifli language, or 
bccaufc fuch correfponding terms did not occur to the writer. 
Several of the above words, efpecially fuch as relate to climate 
and feafons, will probably, from phy Gcal reafons, be untranflatt^ 
ble in the languages of a tropical country, They aVe'prefctVeB 
out of refpett to the original plan, and with a view tdTuitthd 

Indian Vocabulary, as far as polfible, to the liniverfal. „ 

i' 

The following words arc fubjoined to thole taktti ftt 
the RulGao Vocabulary. 


1 One, 
i Two, 

3 Three, 

4 

t-i v _ ' 


Seven, 

Eights 
9 Nine, 

16 .Ten* 
n Eleven, 

11 Twenty, 

13 Thirty, 

11 dije Hundred, 
i5'OneiThoii^and, 


16 Firll, 
ly Second, 

18 Third, 

19 Fourth, ; 
JO Twentiedi, , 
21 I, 

C2 Tbeio^*' 

23 He, 

24 Wci' ":■ 
*5 Tow,'' 

jtf Thdy, 

17 'Above, : 

28 Below, 

29 Before, 

30 Beind^ 



91 Upon, 

32 Of, 

32 From, 

33 

3^ Xhis, 

35 

36 If, 

07 Unlcfs^ 

38 Yet, 

39 , 

40 Though, 

41 But, 

4a Without, 

43 And, 

44 Since, 

45 Notwiihftanding, 

46 Ncverihelefs, 

47 Except, 

48 Becaule, 

40 Therefore, 

50 Then, 

51 There, 

^8 In, 

53 With, ^ 

54 Throughi 

55 To, 

5<f Ttll, 

57 Abot}f, 
g8 Over, 

Much, 

Under, 

61 Morp, 

6* Moft, 

63 Vprf!, ' 


64 Perhaps, 

65 Rather, 

66 Once, 

67 Twice, 

68 Only, 

69 Alone, 

70 Yes, 

71 No, 

72 Who, 

73 What, 

74 Where, 

75 When, 

76 Which, 

77 To be, 

78 ,To have, 
75 I will, 

80 1 ought, 
8j 1 may, 

82 1 can, 

82 I wifh, 

83 To walk, 

84 To run, 

85 To ride, 

86 Toftand, 


7 To fall, 

8 To lie down, 

9 To eat, 

10 To drink, 

1 1 To fight, 

,2 A Hotfe, 

A'Cti 


a 


A 

A Buffalo, 
; A Cock, 
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97 A Henj 

98 A Tiger, 

99 A Serpent, 

100 A Sheep, 
tor A Bird, 

102 A Fifh, 

03 A Panther, 

104 A Camel, 

105 An Elephant, 

.06 A Ship, 

lOj A Goat, 

.08 A Sail. 

109 An Oar, 

.10 A Sailor, 

.11 A Commander of 3 
Veflel, 

ig A Soldier, 

13 An Officer, 

14 Colton 

15 Silk, 
tb Wool, 

17- Sickncfs, 

18 Health, 

19 A Sword, 

20 A Loom, 

SI A Saw, 

82 A Shoe, 

23 A Bed, 

24 A Houfe, 

35 A Door, 
t6 A Nail, 

27 A Hammer^ 

28 A Knife, 

29 An liland, 


130 Rice, 

131 Wheat, 

131 Hay, 

J32 Arrack, 

J33 Opium, 
j'34 Bang, 

135 A Taylor, 

136 A Weaver, 

137 A Carpciiier, 

138 A Smith, 

J39 A Labourer in Huf- 
bandry,' 

140 A Rock, 

J41 A Cave, 

142 A Shadow, 

143 Far, 

144 Near, 

145 Belide, 

146 Beyond, 

147 Stream, 

148 Town, 

149 Field, 

150 All the mafures corref- 

ponding to Inch, Foot, 
Mile &c. reduced at 
far as poffible to £n< 
glilh meafures. 

All the mights corref* 
ponding to Ounce, 
Pound &c. reduced in 
like manner to £n- 
glifli denominations. 
Mealures bf tme Do. 
Do. Do. ■ ■Si'M. 

Nainir 
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Names of days of the 
wetk &c. 

Names of months w'ln 
correfponding months 
in Englilh Calendar. 
151 Root, 

151 Bread, 

163 PePP"> 

154 Oil, 

»55 

,56 White, 

157.. Black, 

1^8 Red, 

159 Green, 

160 Yellow, 
a 61 Blue, 

162 Brown, 

163 Iron, 

164 Lead, 

165 Tin, 

166 Brafs, 

167 Native, 
j68 Stranger, 

169 Friend, 

170 Enemy, - 

171 To buy, 

172 To Icll, 

173 To borrow. 


*174 To lend, 

175 Anger, 

175 Pity, 

176 Rich, 

177 Poor, 

178 Revenge, 

179 Forgivenefs, 

180 Hunger, 

181 Tliirit, , 

182 A Branch, 

183 A Leaf, 

184 A Flower, 

185 Earth, 

186 Hard, 

187 Soft, 

188 Quick, 

189 Slow, 

190 Weaknefs, 
J91 Strength, 

19a To move, 
>93 To reft, 

194 To fly, 

195 To fwitn, 

196 To hnk, 

197 T,q feek, . 

198 To find, 

199 To heal, 
aoo To kill. 


The far greeter part oftthe above words are feleaed ot 

principle, that being ofindifpenfiblctofe, they muR have I 

original parisofehetanguagein whichthey found, and 
Mthave beeBdcrivcd from a foreign fource. The agreeme 

I# 
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various languages in fuch words is, therefore, a decifive proof 
that fuch languages fprung from the fame Hock. The nume- 
rah will be univerfally acknowledged to be of that fort. — No 
doubt will be entertained about the words confounded under 
the appellation of and which, before the noble work of 

^r. Horne Tooke, were tire reproach of Grammarians. All 
the other terms denote objefts, qualities or aQions which could 
not, in any country, have remained long without a name. The 
mere inrpe6tion of the lift is indeed a praflical proof that fuch 
words are a decifive criterion of the filiation of a language. 
The far greater part of the Englifh words are indubitably 
Saxon, and they would, ofthemfelves, be fuificient tofliewthe 
real fourcc of our modern Englifli. But the Vocabulary would 
not be complete without fome of thofe words which are moft 
likely to be foreign, and which, for example, in Englifh, are 
chiefly of Greek and Roman origin. ,,t4t 

I fliall begin with fome of the greater Gods and moft tin* 
portant Divine Psrfonagcs in the Hindoo Mythology, the col. 
ledion of whofe local appellations and -names in the fpoken 
languages, mull be the firft Hep towards a fimple and perfpi. 
cuous account of the Indian religion. 


Brimh, (The Eternal and 

Luklhinec, 

Infinite Being,) 

Purvutee, 

Bramba, 

' Bhawanee, 

■'Veefhnoo, 

‘ /Ramil, 

, )Seeva, 

'//Krcelhnu, 

■rSurufwutee, 

..Buodhd, 


Maiat 
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Mata, 

£endra, 

Gunnelhai 

Varoona, 

Xartikeya, 

Kamu, 

1 Godhead, 

9 Wildom, 

3 Power, 
Goodnrfs, 
Creation, ' 
Providence, 
7 Temple, 

0 Sacrifice, 

9 Prieft, 
iO Pilgrimage, 
It Goveroment} 
>2 ^ing, 

Jg Queen, 
Ili'Miniiier, 

!l;| General, 
ifi J«dge, 

»7 Law, 


4 

6 


i8 Riglit, 

ig Jullice, 

20 Pumlhment, 

21 Theft, 

28 Murder, 

23 Rebellion, 

24 War, 

25 Peace, 
tO Honeiiy, 

27 Humanity, 

28 Charily, 

29 Avarice, 

30 Qeiierofity, 

31 Virtue, 

32 Vice, 

33 Utiderllanding, 

34 W.ili, 

35 Probability, 

36 Certainly, 

37 Doubt, 

38 A/fcnt, 

3'9 belief, 

40 Convidion, 


|rhe*'fignt of the l^odiac, and the names of the Planets. 

Some of this Uft fet of words may probably be wanting in 
./'%eral languages. , But even this deficiency will not be unin< 
^l^rtifiive with refped to the various degrees of civilization and 
i |nfira£lioa of difl'erent Indian Nations. /' 


PLAN 
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PLAN OP THE RETURN, 


WiUh nay bt mait by the Gtnllemm from, wihfe hkr& 
exertions the materials of the Vocabulary art expetled. 


THE diflriS of which is entrufted to roe a 

[udge, Colleftor &c. as the cafe may be) extends from li 
f. and* Sk and from. to £. and VV. Befidcs th 
[indooftanee which ii underftood and fpoken (by the highl 
laffcs or by the People in general as the cafe may be) ther 
re ufed in this diftriS the following languages— the whic 

I fpoken from to N* & S. and from to E. & W 
repeating this as often as there are difcrent languages ufed i 
iie diftriS. . 


3od 


Mahratta 


Guzeratte i 
(as the cate may be) 


Bcng|Ie«: , 






prove? ' Abiditttety' < *n1lll(l|j|r 

the &UtB dr erfabes niiktm “CtttHpimf aaniK 

Blitted a hmdted jlteTt’ egte l)e.>ao#> am 

jured up m|lidgntedt'B9(^Ulet liteh I'lQiiiejil'te 
yourself, If ty^ lie hit rnirntmaiAt, > M$>f' 
we not 8ttp|K>se, that ilie)brifa«»y M^maxliiciMBi*' 
plained of, was ratber the Ituilt of thd ag<V flteia 
any crime in the Directors of the Compauy I 
And dpes not this eonsideration t^Sbtd us a 
ygh and coosolotaiy' opinion of the jnltite^ 
prudonce, and moralitjr of the present' agel 
Can you ot any other o^nent of the Cote*> 
pany, prov<^ that they are no» guilty of hribeiy 
or dorraptton ? Ko. Vbu have yourself told 
us, fpage U9), that the Diioeton antt*^ 
others concerned in the mauagement of die 
Gompauy’s affiitrs ate just as good teeu as any 
that could sit in their plaoei^** and you tM, 
** lAeji tire ionenreUt ineH.? > Ihii 

is certainly a strong argumeiit in hteatii the 
ptesent parity and justice of the 
and oanbot ^il to hftfe its 'due 
every man 


ooasmeiiti year bisteqy of tibe Company, nod 

B 



shall BOV tdiitistiftisir ybliir ai|fatncitl» knd invec> 
tivei It. / After which I ahdl point 

out the adedntggee of the pehMint spstesi, as 
wdl ae th6 tuttchief,' dang^V ' and incalculahle 
whidh would imBK^iatdjr foQovr'free trade* 
and the conaefuent destructtoa of the Gom> 
i^y. 

The emuMfinesa i^quttite in a perfolrmnnee 
of thii natui^ prevents me from considering 
In detftitt ail yonr hTguments against the utility 
of the CoVipaoy. 1 shall only 'tnhe notice of 
thoia which teem to «e the moht striking and 
intpretaive^ and domOQuently the most likdy 
to produce an impresrion on thk pnblic mind. 

' 

You tfU. uh tb«t» “ The Gompany do not 
oaniy on the trade to as great ah extent as it ' 
'em' he,’ or as' it ought to be carried.’* And 
yOii jipintioo. on tjhe authotily of an £x>aeni^ 
her ol^ the House of Cothihoss, (who, had he 
sUi^orte^-'flWtead of oppOaiogl'flid Company, 
would .most .Wtaiifly lave a seat in 

that Hoo^), that our exports to India do not 
amottst: « fndlka il«flidg'«daaiilly, 

JNt what does alt (his amount to ? Poes it 



ptoTo that private tra^*aiiU!eapit 4hoK 
of our nanufketufcs f fijr ao ineinia 
ahcwi^ that from varioai baaeek, 4etai|ail 
for oor predaete ia v«y laii^»id ip India j aiid 
wore the trade laid Cfea^. }||notant adveottireei 
would only oedrstoek the market, atid rota 
themstilvea by t^ir Ul>judged aad greedy ipc- 
eulatidfis. So much for this pafiMtided 
meat against the Company! 

You now proceed to tdl us tha^ 
trade of Amerioa to the East ladies aad CMnav 
actual^ exceeds that of Great Briiaiti.t ! P 
And this iafoantnation yed diitinguIslH by the 
typographieftl figure of speeclh*-tbTee Admira* 
tions. However, Sk, 1 will not (jaand with 
you on this score; for I .ftedy conf^, the 
trade of America it hy .fiif too cxtensire to 
the East^ and I trust, that effectual meaos wilt 
speedily bC taken to clog and leasea k. I at^ 
low, that it is unjust mid unreaifMifble to dtf* 
bar oar own merehantg fitom a timde, wlucii is 
nliowcd to our neighbours mid our riedli; aSd 1 
bop^ that etett year yepreimtatioim em that 
subject, trill be tnefa) and mtended to. 
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But yw In ri aadi ai t e^ afW^ter into a wide 
fitid, ib whicii yott.8eeattc«;me>t(ybe oempletely 
bewildfaredl .You*’ inform yobr.i readers, that 
“ the Direttors and Proprietors ar0«toftally un- 
fit to be the Le^tiatprs of ^ great, extensive, 
and. populous empke and to illustrate your 
piopositihn^ you enter into a metaphysical dis- 
cussion of the question, whether a merchant js 
fit to he a statesman, You endeavour to shew, 
that a gentleman engaged in commerce cannot 
possess accurate views of legislation : and with 
an oratorical flourish you inform us, that “ His 
mind,.neces$arily accustomed to the calculations 
of individualgain, to the prospects of individual 
adviuit^e, to the .pursuit and investigation of 
individual objects, is powerfully restrained in 
the course of its . eipansion,. is essentially nar- 
rowed in the extent of its views, is effectually 
bounded ■ in the nature of its, perceptions.”. 
Now, Sir, consider for a moment, ^o wha$ dan- 
gerous consequences this doctrine^ jf assented 
to, would lead us. Would it,««fe,ltehd to ex- 
clii^ alt merdmaCs from the pi Lords 

• flfdd C^imbnona? . Would deprive the sub- 
jects of ^ii oountjy ‘of tl»t gferious and 
^cultaf priVitege which'th^ enjoy, of aspiring 
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to file ^gfaest liano^fiir.^offi^ ctnoltt- 
iseats of>t)i«.Btato? i,.l|i^o^ld ^^t^lish a 
degrading aiid odi(»w 4>sttoCtioi^bet«'i|;,| those 
engaged in c(Hnroei^e» and; the other raembera 
of toe eominunity i . liV;Qnld it not asi^t^ what 
is equally contrary to truths and the interests of 
our country, that commerq; is,.djsgraeetol, and 
tends to narrow and debase the m}MJ Such* 
Sir, are toe consequences <i>f your inetaphysical 
doctrine ; and as it is probable you. baye not 
been aware of them, 1 hope you' will now re- 
nounce and retract your opinion. 

s 

You now go op tp, assert, that “ the Direct,, 
tors are careless of the interests of coiamerce.'*. 
You state that their revenues are £ 15,000,000, 
sterliog annuaUy^ apd the profits of all their, 
trade below one niilUon: and you triumphantly 
exclaim,. “ Can it be .exjppcted, ^ that that mail 
will display any ani^iety about the pa lj ,,^ profits 
of cloth, or earthen-ware, or even of tea and 
qpium, whose mind is e^loy^d^^ a^d whose 
ipiagination is^jijazzl^, by of 

™fl«e8, by toe |rib»t,p and the rc- 

yep^ whether 

% tfa4? fed?, «p: whether it increase 



0jK.de«9qr iaa^^ $r Af i» 

ffenuii^f’'. ,liptr..4iU.tbU jwttty-wr--. 

4«ckiiMii^ian., f|laveydtfpR>dt}c^iuy.eiiidsao* 
of y(au m&Hcm, that tha Diicctots aiqi^leet 
^ kitoaita of tbtir tmde? . But you- 
lOMOn. ppou tha pro^bility tff hv aad you; tali 
m, that It, Ht hkaly to be tOw; Hotreveiv -1 beg 
1ft va to iiilhitn you» ^hat is likely is not 
aihirtys tm^ ted that> ijue ftet is irortb twenty 
aigniftetfs. 

Vou now assert, that thaI>irectors eontettm 
(pcontMny: “View,” you again exclaim, “the 
expensive streciure of their shljxt, -the wealth of 
theit seryafkts, the gteatness of their profits,' 
ths^ ithmenshy of their fbrtutiei^ the nottiher of 
their attendants, and the Itikurioas lives of all ^ ' 
and you will bf enabled to determine whether 
they ate indent tnet^n^’* 'fhis yxm'may^ 
eomplacdit^ thiidc is veiy eloquent ; hat It is 
deitfaer more nor tese ^n a rhetorical hottrisb. ' 
Jjet Me serlottidy>nslc»^d, whether * 
reasOtdng> temtld'hoaapi^y eg ■seoeral- it n f e h ift ei -'- 
of our ti«^ wldeii ^ eari^ on by* ptleil^ 
nietiihiaW!^ 

to t% e^ WeMfdifBairad^, darilt#dit- 


) 

fMn Ae ports of ijMkitbii* Bthtd; onsl^iJvev- 
|kk>l? Would not' tjas cxpedoe kod 
laxfry’be equidly’dlsplByedy if the’ tHWte' 'W(M* 
caieied on by prm^ snerchents?- Certkioly ft 
urould. And the tral^ tlut luxury Is mlV^ 
aneeeraary eensequenee of extensive ktiA gkidM 
•commorce, whether thie bk oatvi^ dn' by gd^ 
veroments, 'eorpofktc bof^a, or iiiidlvidaals. '8b 
that this argument se trhiin|diant}y %roUj|^ 
fonrand, falls, upon due eon^eration, Ukk'ibk 
rest, to the ground. 

•. 

You proceed seriously to assert, that *^the 
itnflschae. private fUttuiies acquired by the ser^' 
vants^of the CoQipaiiy, are pregnant with dan-' 
ger te theirappineai and independence -of thb 
couiitry.” Now, JSir, allowing the feet, (atK^ 
indeed) I am not inclined to detqrJt,) 1 would 
askyoU) if .this bethe feuitof the Company 
if it be possible^ in the ptment state of eocietyi 
to pmvmit itr-^if afeee tnde would provide a 
Maoiedy? So fer feom ft, tha!ty<nryoiirselfhaTe 
inlbrmed us, '^t a fiee tn^ would equally 
eochd* tfHiivsdiial% andagiiyaeiiiiaethe eouatryi 
l^ivhatsiti^thn) is thft aigumdet i^insttbe 
Gem^anyl Iset net luaeaeosMble toihaige it 
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viti} the crime of Enriching Ifi senrants ? And 
If dbej^eWanteof the ConifMiny, from a principle 
of gratitude, diiploy t^ir >i^Ith in ita.sui^orl;, 

. can any redsonable pe»on blame them ? Would 
they not be justly execrated, if they forsook 
their generous patron in her unforeseen distress, 
and lamentable difficulties? — ^These considera* 
tipns will clearly shew that you lay blame on 
the Compamy where it is not merited, and tbat^ 
ctmsequeutly, your complaints, as far as they 
are unfounded, ought to be universally dis> 
regarded. 

You afterwatds proceed. to point out the ad> 
.. vantages which, in your opinion, would spring 
from a free trade. I have not leisure^ at pre- 
sent, to, follow you in yonr investigations on 
.this subject; but i shall, in my next letter, 
point.oniclesrly, and saijsfactorily, the dan^ 
and incaldnlsble loss, which would nnddubtedly 
hrise from a dcitruc^on of the Houourablefiast 
India Company, as at present estaldt$h£d;'» And 
I shjfdl then display,' as i have now displayed, a 
ffir anxiety tp convince ydur judgment; 

||ifO W hprtyoar fccliBifs, or excite yodr anger. 
I idmU adgmatize the op^oneats'pftiie 
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CoinpaDy with any opprolnous epithets, ox 
endeavour to affix to them any unmerited or 
degrading nicknames*. I can allow of a dif> 
ference of judgment, without any evil or sinister 
intentions. 1 shall, therefore. Sir, imitate the 
moderation of your language, and am, at least, 
equally anxious with yourself, that trutjh and 
the interests of our country may prevail. 

I ain. Sir, &c. 

A PROPRiEtOK. 


* On this account I must, express my disapprobation of tbe 
conduct of my friend and feUow-labourer^ the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review^ in hb truly mgemmu defence of the Ho- 
nourable Company, in one of hb late numbers. He very msefy 
selected the weakest perlbrmanoe yet puMbfaed on the subject, 
to combat with, (a conduct not unusual with pmdbif watiiors) 
and he has coi;isequently stunned, if not defeated, hb oppo- 
nent. 

However, 1 must entiidly dissent from his attempt latber 
flippant, I must own, to ap|dy to the friends of a JPire TVade, 
the odious nicknames of ** Commercial l>einociat«, 
Philosopher^ and Dbcxmtented Grumblers.'' A g^od came 
needs no such suppmt; and good natufe, and good MoidkmOu 
will not have recourse to it. 


c 
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LETTER II. 

To ROBERT RENNY, E*q. 


SIR, 

I ifow proceed to prove, that a 
change in the present system would be produc- 
'tive of the most alarming consequences. It 
would be equally unjust, ungrateful, and dis- 
astrous. 

Free trade to the East Indies would not 
only weaken, but would utterly destroy, our do- 
minion in that rich and populous region. The 
fact is, (it is needless to deny it) our dominion 
has been acquired by the strong hand of power, 
with littie of no regard to the principles of 
justice. But the necessity of the case has 
completely justified us. If we had not origi- 
nally acquired territory, our enemies the French 
would have done so, and would have driven us 
from India ; and if we had not afterwards sub- 
dued the native princes, they would also have 
expelled us from that valuable and enriching 
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■ continent. So that you see. Sir, it is to the 
exertions of the East India Company, we sue 
indebted for our dominion and trade in that 
quarter of the world. Is not this Honourable 
Company, therefore, although unfortunately in- 
volved in difficulties, entitled to a considerable 
share of our gratitude and respect? Shall we 
rashly overturn that system, which has already 
so much benefitted the country, as well as indivi- 
duals? Shall we give up a certain profit, for a 
great but uncertain advantage? No wise man will 
do so : and we had certainly better remain in 
our present situation, than run any unnecessary 
risque. know what we at'e, hut we know 
not what we shall be. 

The Company, then, certainly deserves 
more gratitude and respect, than its opponents 
have lately been disposed to shew it. And as 
the oounlry has thriven so well under its aus- 
pices, it would certainly be improper to change. 
No man can foresee the consequefices of inno- 
vation. Some may, no doubt, be good, but 
' others will certainly be hurtful ; and who knows 
but the latter may be the greatest and the 
most numerous? I^t us then be contented with 

C 2 



oar sitoatioDi and rather, eodeavour to discover 
its advantages, than its faults ;'~>to find matter 
of gratulation, rather than food for discontent- 
ment. The true secret of happiness consists iii 
lOdking always on the bright side of the picture 
pf life. Let us, then, disapprove of, and forsake 
all cries for a change. Sir, you spoke more 
truth than you were perhaps aware of, when you 
exclaimed, “ Changes are dangerous!’*. 1 wish 
that you, and all the enemies of the Company, 
really thought so. Were this the case, the 
friends of Free Trade would neither be so nu- 
merous, nor so active, nor so discontented. 

Another dangerous consequence of a Free 
Trade would be, “ The tendency of the natives 
of this country to settle in considerable num- 
bers ^ and, consequently, to look upon this 
country as a foreign land, perhaps as a hard 
master.” Is not the example of America fresh 
in our memory? Are we so infatuated as to 
wish to be deprived of all our colonies ? And 
wouldsnot the emigration of our youth) mid 
our merchants, and manufacturers, from this 
coimtry to India, not only eadat^^er our go> 
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vemment in that region, but our wealth, 
our popiuiatioD, and bur resources at home? 

m 

In this point of view also, the present dif- 
ficulty of getting out to India is highly ad- 
vant^eous. It not only prevents too many 
inhabitants from leaving their native land, but 
gives to the Directors of the Company, a very 
salutary and valuable source of patronage, 
There is not, perhaps, one family of conse- 
quence in the country which is hot, on this 
account, in some degree interested in the wel- 
fare of the present Company, and their politi- 
cal friends. So that this difficulty of procuring 
a permission to emigrate, is productive of two 
important advantages. It not only tends to 
keep the people at home, but by the patronage 
which it gives the Company, it furnishes them 
with a valuable addition to their political 
strength, stability, and usefulness. 

Another danger to which a Free Trade 
would expose us, is, that ** it is really uncer- 
tain, whether, in that case, we should have any 
trade at all.” You, Sir, ( ut mat sit) without 
stating any fact, entertain us witli reasoning 



or conjecture. Von are pleased to inibnii U9, 
that “ the British rherchant has nerer'^et heen 
found slow to engage- in any species of com- 
merce, however hazardous and uncertain. No 
fear of loss, no distance of country, no barba- 
rism of natives, no sickliness of climate, no 
tempests of the ocean, have ever repressed his 
ardour, or extinguished his industry.” Now, 
Siir,' I would still ask you, where is the cer- 
tainty that private merchants will continue to 
trade to India? I grant that when the trade 
is first laid open, great numbers of adventurers 
will rush into the India trade. But is not this 
the very event which is to be dreaded? Will 
not this imtnense, this unusual competition, 
destroy all the advantages of the trade, ruin 
those imprudent individuals engaged in it, 
and effectually prevent them from ever again 
attempting it? Thus, in all probability, in a 
very short time our trade to India might be 
totally lost, our national wealth diminished, 
our merchants and m,anufacturers ruined, our 
credit lessened, our naval power crippled, and 
our^imtipnM honour and superiority endanger- 
ed or destroyed. 
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' us also consider tlu danger. whicH 
ivoidd arise to the coQstrtotiqn,^ fro^a tlMS im!> 
mense influence vbich would accrue to the 
crown, from the destruction of the present 
Company^ In this case the minister would b« 
little better than despotic. So great would bd 
his in^uence, from the immense patronage 
which would be placed in his hands, that he 
would be able to do what he pleased. He 
would bribe almost every man of weight in the 
country, at least he .would be enabled to secure 
ah immense majority, which would leave u$ 
little better than slaves, having nothing left 
but the semblance and the forms of freedom 
dependant for the liberty we enjoy, more on 
his moderation or forbearance, than our own 
spirit of independence, or the struggles of our 
forC’fathers. He would always be enabled, 
whatever bis talents or rectitude, to . secure a 
m^ority in the Houses of Commons and 
Lords; he would be screened from punishment 
whatever his blunders or his crimes; his neck 
would perhaps be surrounded with a ribbon, 
when it merited a halter; and he~ might be re* 
ceiving the approbation of a legislature which 
he himself had bribed, when ho was justly ex* 
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would certainly receive the curses of posterity *. 
h not- this picture suffieient to frighten every 
real friend of his Country from a free trade? 
Ought not every true-born Englishman to avert 
with the utmost anxiety, such a dreadful state, 
of dffairs? How degraded, Ijow lost to every 
generous and honourable feeling, how sunk in 
sloth and immei^d-ia luxury must we be, be- 
fore such disasters can befall us, before we can 
be placed in such a dreadful situation ! Every 
good man, and you I hope. Sir, among the 
rest, wHl join with me in the prayer. From 
$uch a state, go&d'Lord, deliver us! 

I could easily, and should willingly, Sir, 
enlarge on this subject; but I am anxious 
-rather to be concise than diffuse. 1 have 
already completely refuted your most impor- 
tant atgun^nts against the Company, and 
have clearly pointed out the danger, and the 
hiirtful tendency of a change in the present ' 
system. 4 

^ The Reader will perceive, that this is a case purely hy- 
pothetkid. Nonaa could, surely, suppose, that it aj^iea to 
out j^esmt pditiaiVsituatiou. « ^ 
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I trust, Sir, that you and the other oppo* 
nents of the Company will now be convinced 
of your error, and that you will not hesitate 
speedily and publicly to own your mistakes^* 
I hope you will now believe, that changes are 
dangerous \ and I am, Sir, with best wishes for 
your success, when your talents are more worthi- 
ly employed. 

Yours, 8cc, &c. 

A PROPRIETOR. 

London, March 21, 1808, 


* It would have been an easy matter to have enlarged on 
this copious subject, but concisenfp is always agreeable, and 
often prudent. Not to forget the old adage, Verbum 9at 
pienti. 

If this performance lead the impartial Reader into a proper 
train of though^ it will equally tend to advance the interests of 
tiutli, and of our native countiy. And if these happy conse- 
quences result from the present publication, the Author wd! 
have gained the objects which, to him, are vabove all others 
dear. 


FINIS. 


Nicholson, Printer, VTamcr Street. 
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CERTAIN WAY 

TO SAVE OUR COUNTRY, €#c. 

LETTER I. 

To the People of Great Britain, 

I F ever there was a moment, when the sal- 
vation of tills country depended on a steady 
union of the people, and an immediate, and 
virtuous exercise of their powers, mental and 
corporal, it surely is the present. It would 
now be a waste of time, to retrace the causes 
of our present danger; the great objects we 
must now pursue, are, first to combat our pre- 
sent difficulties with effect, and then to devise 
such practical means as may create a new era, 
more propitious to the human character than 
has hitherto been experienced. If, in the wis- 
dom and goodness of Him who rules and go- 
verns the universe, we are relieved from the 
destruction, that now menaces Great Britain, 
no doubt can remain in the mind of any rea- 
sonable individual, but that alterations, on a 
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very extensive scale indeed, must be soon made 
in the principles and measures of our govern- 
ment. To renew the former system of cor- 
ruption ; to bestow on ignorance, profligacy, and 
venality, the rewards due only to virtue, in- 
dustry, and talent; and, in a word, to tread 
again the same path, that has led us to the 
verge of ruin, would be to seal, irrevocably, the 
destinies of the empire; By our accjuieseencc in 
such a criminal procedure, we should deservedly 
expire as a nation, without even the meagre; 
consolation of pity or compassion. 

Let it be remembered, that our country is the 
first link in the great chain that supports the 
commcrcial and general interests of Europe', 
and, that as an entire alteration has been effected 
throughout the continent, it necessarily fol- 
loM's, that a system of policy, widely different 
from the present, must be adopted in Great Bri- 
tain. The neighbouring nations have mostly 
been humbled into obedience, or effectually sub- 
dued, and we are now left without an ally, to 
combat, single-handed, a powerful people, 
who may consider our imin as necessary to their 
security. Under these circumstances, a radical 
change in our political system, both foreign 
and domestic, becomes indispensiblc to our pre- 
servation; and this may be accomplished, with- 
out, in the least, trenching on the constitutional 
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privileges of tlic crown, or tlic rights of the 
people. If it be said, that a dilfercnt system 
may be pursued, without any alteration being 
made in the administrative departments of our 
government, I answer, cafei'ieiice, tliat unerring 
guide to truth, liath sufficiently demonstrated 
the futility of trusting to such an experiment. To 
suppose that any permanent advantage could 
be derived from our depending on the future 
patrioiwn and inlegniji of men, whose errors 
have become habitual, w^ould be to insult tlic 
feelings of a generous people, wlio.se loyalty 
and patience, under ell tlicir sufilcrings, will form 
a bright page in tlic annals of llicir country. 

It must, however, be a pleasing icllectioii to 
every honest Englishman, that wc possess, not 
only the means of saving our country at tliis 
awful crisis, without advectitious assistance; 
but, under a regenerated, wdse, and vigorous 
government, of establishing the future pros- 
perity of the empire, on a secure and per- 
manent basis. To point out those means, and 
to elucidate a new system of political agency, 
on which, I am of opinion, the fate of Eng- 
land entirely depends, sliall be the chief object 
of my future communications. On this im- 
' portant occasion, 1 am compelled, by a sense of 
justice and delicacy, to acknowledge, that I 
owe the whole of the proposed system to the 
B 2 
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\vritings of Doctor Edwards. This gentleman. 
I understand, hath passed the greater part of a 
long and honorable life, in devising practical 
expedients for the establishment of human 
welfare ; and, in a variety of instances, his plans 
ha\ e been literally adopted by the executivi 
government of the stare. To the labours of 
this distinguished patriot, I am credibly in- 
formed, the late Mr. Pitt owed the income 
and property tax ; and the late minister, the 
present mode of raising the supplies, without 
laying any new taxes on the people. This gen- 
tleman likewise chalked out the mode, since fol- 
lowed by the servants of the crown, for tlio 
redemption of the land tax ; and viewed, with 
the most critical accuracj', the huancial re- 
sources of the country, which Sir John Sin- 
clair hath since adopted in his history of the 
public debt. In the works of Doctor Edwards, 
now before me, 1 tind, that to his industry and 
kiu^wledge we are indebted for several plans, 
that went to the establishment of our northern 
fisheries, to the improvement of tlie high- 
lands of Scotland, Ireland, and the whole of 
the united kingdom. These, and a variety of 
other designs, equally essential to the prosperity 
and happiness of his country, are the pro- 
ductions of an individual, whose virtuous la- 
bours have been unsupported, hitherto, by Par- 
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liiijiicnt, or by any man of power, or influence 
in tlic state. It appears, however, that he Avas 
not (JiscoLiragcd by neglect, but, depending 
solely on the resources of his own genius, for 
the completion of objects that embraced the 
permanent welfare of his country, he nobly 
persevered, and ultimately succeeded. 

This acknowledgment 1 consider due to one 
of the most enlightened and disinterested men 
of the present age. In my next letter 1 shall 
endeavour to delineate tlic plan lie hath lately 
published for the accomplishment of a ncAV era, 
which is intended to expand, and harmonise, 
the human mind, to give stability to the throne, 
to rescue nations from the desolating hand ol 
war, to perfect the arts, commerce, and ma- 
iiufactures, of Great Britain, and to reform 
abuses, that strike at the vitals of national pros- 
perity. 


THE OBSERVER. 
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LETTER II. 


In my last communication, I have acknow- 
ledged, that to the writings of Doctor Edwards, 
I am solely indebted for the plan of national im- 
provement and redress, which I propose laying 
bf^for*' the public, under different heads; and 
which, if carried into effect, must create a new 
and happy era for mankind. The idea that first 
suggested this important work, Doctor Edwards 
informs us, originated in his observing the good 
effects produced by the improvement of a few 
parishes, adjoining to his estate, at Barnard 
Castle, in the county of Durham. Great agricul- 
tural improvements were lately made in that 
town and neighbourhood; common fields, and 
waste lands, were industriously enclosed ; parish 
business, particularly that of providing for the 
poor, was sedulously attended to ; funds and means 
were soughtno be obtained for re-establishing its 
decaying manufactures; an agricultural society 
was formed, to improve the stock, and the different 
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lands, which the circle Contained : attention was 
likewise paid to whatever might be serviceable, and 
useful, totheindividual, and the public; and as these 
exertions served to fertilize the neighbourhood, 
and make the people comfortable and happy, it 
occurred to Doctor Edwards, that national perfec- 
tion might be realized by similar means ; and 
that, in fact, it would be only pursuing the same 
system, upon an extended scale, to establish, for 
ever, the prosperity of Empires. 

To accomplish this great, and beneficent under- 
taking, Doctor Edwards hath divided the several 
principles that constitute a WTll-rcgulated state, 
into different sections, and elucidates their several 
uses, under twelve different heads. 

1. Oiv Government. — Doctor Edwards con- 
siders government, in addition to its being an in- 
dispensible controul over the human passions, a 
combination and co-operation of both legislature 
and people, necessary for their mutual benefit ; it 
is the compact social^ and effectually harmonizes 
the several departments of society, when generally 
and properly understood. Thus the supreme and 
legislative government, together with the great 
body of the people, would, in all countries, join 
in establishing the prosperity of their respective 
nations, and the individual improvement of each 
other, on an adequate scale; and, while they 
found the means provided in Doctor Edwards's 
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prq>osals, would derive from those improve- 
ments, the happiest returns, bo^h of general 
and private advantage. 

II. On public agency, including police. 
. — These necessary instruments of civilization, 
brought to perfection, futhfully administered, and 
no longer restricted to ordinary views, would 
accomplish every thing necessary for the benefit 
of individuals, and the aggrandizement of nations; 
and would employ, with the happiest effect, all 
the local advantages and capacities of Kingdoms, 
and Empires, wherever they might be found. 

III. Finance. — In the late tract, published 
by octor Edwards, we find he hath discovered 
the means, by which the necessary expenditures 
of the state may be supplied, without loading the 
people with additional burdens ; for he hath pointed 
out resources that are at present unemployed, or 
misapplied, by which the people may be exonerated 
from the public debt, and an immense capital 
provided, that may be directed to purposes and 
olgects of great national utility. The principal 
benefits to be derived from these contributions, 
if honestly applied, are the advancement of in- 
dustry, and promoting general improvements, 
increasing national and individual wealth, relieving 
merit in ^stress, and duly recompensing useful 
service instead of supporting wars and bloodshed; 
«ad theK% raiang the prices of di^rent com- 
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morlitifs, producing artificial want, and re- 
stricting the peojjle in those natural enjoyments 
wliich Providence intended should sol'ieii the 
(alaniities that “ flesh is lieir to.” 

IV. Manual and intellj ctua l industuy. 
— These comprehend, manul’actures, arts, and 
sciences; and will efiect whatever can I'urnish 
strength, population, elegance, and pleasure, in 
their c.vtensivc provinces ; they will complete 
the grand stock of exchangeable commodities 
j)roduced tliroughout the world, and supply all 
the services of human ijigcnuity. 

V. Of aghiculture. — ^This is the natural 
employment of man ; and, therefore, merits 
our first consideration. Doctor Edwards very 
justly observes, on this important subject, that 
agriculture, liberally and generally encouraged, 
will supply, in requisite abundance, chcapiu ss, 
and perfection, all the productions which the 
earth was created to provide for the subsistence 
of man. He, therefore, stiongly recommends 
the improvement of the soil, to government, 
and to all classes and denominations of the 
people ; he points out, likewise, the means for 
accomplishing this particular object, and for 
perfecting husbandry in geneinl, and relieving 
landed property from injudicious burdens and 
oppressions. 

VI. Politics. — In a late voluminous publica- 
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tion, Doctor Edwards observes, that imdcr 
the direction and auspices of thc'new era, what 
are generally called politics, will become 
known to us, and all nations ; they will be 
clearly defined, and happily established ; and, as 
they are capable of being rendcre<I highly bciie- 
ficial to mankind, will he steadily ptirsucfl, so as 
to prevent them from being any longer th ‘ 
uniform assassins and murderers of humm 
nature. New principles will establish permanent 
peace and friendship throughout the earth, 
and induce men to unite in improving the 
world, in advancing all its different interests, 
and fixing the standard of perpetual tran- 
quillity. 

VII. Commerce. — ^Trade and commerce, 
under the new system described in the writings 
of Doctor Edwards, will find immense re- 
sources, which a perfect and general knowledge 
of the natural interests of mankind will ensure 
and perpetuate; the extension and augmenta- 
tion of the different productions of industry, 
ingenuity, agriculture, &c. will be the conse- 
quences, and afford great relief to our com- 
mercial interests, while increasing wealth and 
demand will cheerfully follow the boundless 
career of national genius, acting on the 
virtuous and rational principles of universal 
philanthropy. 
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VIII. Mental instruction. — Under the pro- 
posed era, what is called mental instruction, every 
requisite establishment, and every suitable ex- 
pedient, will be brought forward in all countries, 
that can improve the minds vf the people, qualify 
them for their different stations, and civilize them 
as men who are to form a regular community. 
Thus, a foundation \vill be laid, on which a 
structure may be erected, competent to employ 
all the energies and powers that belong to taste 
and intellect. 

IX. Medicine. — By the united improvements 
of different nations, and the attention of govern- 
ments to the interests of medicine in all its de- 
partments, mankind will, in every situation of 
life, be furnished with relief, w^hen visited by 
disease; and by extraordinary efforts, 'w addition to 
those of professional people, medicine may be 
rendered one of the greatest blessings that has 
been bestowed on man by the divine author of 
his being. 

X. Jurisprudence. — ^The profession of juris- 
prudence will be meliorated by annihilating such 
of its barbarous practices as have hitherto ren- 
dered nations miserable ; it will advance all the 
interests necessary to the completion of human 
welfare, by associating with it the arts of practi- 
cal improvement, and thus mitigate its usual 
severities. 

f 
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XL The appropriate arts op individual 

IMPROVEMENT, PROSPERITY, AND HAPPINESS. 

Doctor Edwards oliserves, these appropriate arts 
will become as manifest under tlie jiroposed era, 
and be thought equally imporlant, as those more 
immediately destined for advancing tlie public in- 
terests of nations ; they will be brought to per- 
fection by their own inherent powers, and, com- 
bined with the other advantages described in tlie 
new sj'stem, will receive a permanent and fixed 
establishment, so as no longer to be left to chance, 
and the casual fortunes of individuals ; they will 
be diffused every w^here throughout society, and 
be supported by all the liberal and subsidiary aids 
of public beneficence ; they will no longer be the 
victims of abuse and mismanagement, no longer 
a vain mockery of partial institutions, or con- 
fined to a wealthy metropolis, but universally ex- 
tended throughout the extensive circles of empires. 

XII. Religion. — In the works of Doctor 
Edwards, we find he describes religion to be the 
essence of civil policy and human welfare, the 
sacred bond that unites and harmonizes the world, 
and that a strict observance of its precepts is the 
genuine interest of mankind. All nations, how- 
ever their devotional ceremonies may differ, still 
profess an unequivocal veneration for religion, and 
would, under its sacred influence, engage in the 
glorious pursuit of human welfare on an adequate 
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scale; they would, therefore, avoid mutual hos- 
tilities, persecution, revenge, jealousies, and 
rebellion, as subversive of their happiness ; whilst 
virtue and principle would be restored to govern- 
ments. 

Df)ctor Edwards hath advanced means, which 
we shall proceed next to discuss, for accomplish- 
ing every i;scful and salutary view and object 
that can be proposed luidir these twelve heads — 
and the rcsidt of th.c vvliole he calls the organised 
aggregate of civil polity and human welfare. 
To these la ads }ou niiiy refer whatever good 
can be found |)racLic:ilde — and when you have 
done so, you have a competent idea of the pro- 
posed era ; at the san)e time you will be adequate 
to rectify public atfairs, and save the empire — • 
since it comprises every possible resource tlic na- 
tion can require. 


THE OBSERVER. 
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LETTER III. 


I HAVE, in a former letter, given an ab- 
stracted view of tlie several heads proposed by 
Doctor Edwards, as an aggregate of principles, 
from which it is presumed a new era may be 
formed, that will gi\e peace and happiness to 
the world. On a serious ])crusal of the several 
works published by Doetor Edwards on this 
sublime subject, I find he hath provided such 
means as will carry into complete and immediate 
effect tlie whole of his system. A principal 
point being ascertained, that of knowing 
the views and objects necessary to the 
completion of his undertaking, his intentions 
are to adapt suitable plans to them severally ; 
to find means adequate to these plans ; and, by 
'’th^‘as^^tance of an intelligent agency, and all 
those who feel a pfeasure in doing good, to carry 
them into execution. He hath, therefore, se- 
dulously endeavoured to acquire those numerous 
resources, and expedients, necessary to his 
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views; he hath carefully guarded against all 
unfavourable incidents; he hath she'^vn the 
practicability of liis system, and has evinced a 
greatness of niind crjiial to the sublimity of his 
undertaking. 

Among the principal means he hath brought 
forw ard to clfect these purposes, arc command- 
ing* talents for improvement, and practical abili- 
ties; the powerful ejicrgies existing in those he 
hath found in study, calculation, practice, ex- 
perience, science, and observation. He, at the 
same time, ain.ngcs, under each of the twelve 
heads before-mentioned, cvny single and de- 
tached measure that may l;e introduced as a 
useful auxiliary, and hH\itig thus completed 
each head, lie employs it as a whole, combining 
the twelve as a most jiowerful machine for the 
accomplishment of his system. 

Doctor Edwards liath certainly discovered a 
iiiind perfectly competent to his subject, and 
which, in my opinion, he hath actually ex- 
hausted, for he hath not only proposed means for 
accomplishing his great object, but such as 
would introduce, and gi\ c it effective motion, 
throughout every part of the empire. It must 
be evident to such people as duly contemplate 
the proposed system, that no favourable issue 
can be expected from the labours of any indi- 
vidual, however salutary, without the assistance 
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of all ranks and denominations of the people. 
The whole genius of the nation, together with 
the legislative and executive authdrities, should 
unite in perfecting a system that embraces every 
object tliat can be valuable to man. The higher 
powers should encourage local societies to as- 
semble, for the purpose of acquiring a talent for 
improvement, wliich is necessary to us as a spe- 
cies that depends, not upon its instinctive powers, 
but its meliorative efforts, for support and hap- 
piness. Nay, Doctor Edwards observes, that 
j^arliament, and the executive government, 
sJiOLild, themselves, become a grand national 
assembly I'or the due cultivation and improve- 
ment of civil polity, and general welfare ; their 
debates, on such important subjects, would be 
heard with reverence by the people ; the several 
branches of the legislature would then be em- 
ployed in discharging, with lidelity, the great 
duties which they owe to God and their coun- 
try ; not in foiming cabals, struggling for 
power, places, pensions, &c. in open defiance 
of every principle of decency, rectitude, and 
honour. Lastly, as a principal means of insti- 
tuting the system, he proposes to establish, 
under the charge of the executive government, 
persons of practical genius and sound abilities, 
whose office would be to mature his plan, for the 
adoption of the legislature. Ministers of state 
are not, and cannot be expected to be, practical 
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adepts in the different arts, that constitute the 
grand aggregate of civil polity, since those are 
so numerous, and of such extensive application ; 
but as their advantages should not be lost to 
nations, so persons, who are proficients therein, 
should be associated with ihe executive go- 
vernment. 

I am perfectly aware, that objections will be 
.started to the system proposed by Doctor Ed- 
wards, chiefly on the ground of its not being 
practicable ; because it is founded on a principle 
that does not exist ; namely, universal philan^ 
thropy. To those, who are really of this opi- 
nion, I observe, that in the writings of Doctor 
Edwards, its attainment is evidently pointed 
out, and its progress cannot be ol:istructed, 
unless the apathy of the people inter]>oses, or 
the intrigues of those in power, who ap- 
prehend danger from general information. It 
has been observed, that to enlighten the people 
would be to render them turbulent, and uneasy ; 
but this is a gross mistake, for the best means, 
that can be devised by human ingenuity, for 
the permanent establishment of any govern* 
ment, is to give the people a due sense of their 
religious and social duties: ignorance is the 
parent of rebellion, and many of those evils 
that vitiate the human mind, and lead to the 
destruction of Empires. 

c 
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It is now generally admitted, that a radical 
change in the administration of public affairs 
must soon take place, and what has happened 
in the world, during the last thirty years, and 
has lately taken place on the continent, coun- 
tenances this opinion ; indeed, to suppose 
that such a defective and corrupt state of 
things can exist much longer in the world, 
would be absurd, and, therefore, it would bo 
prudent, if prudence only were to be consulted, 
to enlighten the people before national and 
political reformation be obtained by convulsion. 
By instructing the multitude, and giving them 
a due conception of their individual, and ge- 
neral interests, many of those old prejudices, 
that have so long debased this country, would 
be for ever exploded: we should no longer, 
for instance, be accustomed to consider the 
French people, our natural enemies j every rea- 
sonable man would soon perceive there exists 
no greater impediment against the establishment 
of an amicable union between the inhabitants 
of London and Paris, than might be adduced 
to preclude an intercourse between tMs city 
and York. ■ We are sensible that England, and 
Scotland, so long engaged in the most bloody 
conflicts^ and entertaining what was considered 
a mortal enmity against each other, appear now, 
and really are, as nations, inends, and brothers ; 



the reason is evident; — they have seen the folly 
and wickedness of that policy, wliich set them 
by the cars together, and nurtual happiness is 
the result. The s_uic reasoning will apply to 
JFra.tce and England; there is not any miiural 
inipcdim( nr, but a nefarious political one, that 
stands in the way of pcrmuneut reconciliation, 
and creates ditfaculties, which the people are 
tdmatcd to think insurmountable. When this 
political inipedinicnt is exploded, civilization 
will necessarily follow ; and all the blessings 
man is capable of enjoying, secured to the peo- 
ple. To any pci-son, who says this reasoning is 
fallacious, I answer, that we are creatures 
whose minds and dispositions are formed by 
education ; but, that if it were found, after an 
impartial, and fair trial, not possible to exter- 
minate war, by applying to the reasoning fa- 
culties of our species, the whole of the human 
race must for ever bless that man, who first 
made so glorious an experiment. 

Throughout the whole or Doctor Edward’s 
political writings, I have observed, with much 
pleasure, that he recommends, in the strongest 
tenns, religion and loyalty, and takes them as 
l!he fundamental basis of his system. He hath 
shiewn, by argriments incontrovertible, that 
m this country, tne constitution, as established 
ih' 1688, civil and religious, should be pre- 



«emcl without the smallest diminution ; human 
wisdom, is is certain, never yet erected a fabric 
better calculated to protect mankind from the 
storms that too frequently convulse the political 
hemisi)here, and, therefore, nothing should be at- 
tempted, that had even a tendency to shake the 
foundation. The building, it must be acknow- 
ledged, wants repair ; but this may be done, and 
the whole strengthened and beautified, with very 
little tre able, labour, or expense ; Every hand 
should be employed in this glorious undertaking, 
because the edifice properly belongs to the great 
body of the people ; and they should transmit it, 
in good condition^ to their children. 

The preponderating influence, lately obtained 
by Franco, on the continent of Europe, naturally 
creates many diiliculties in the minds of English- 
men, on the subject of peace. Doctor Edwards 
hath attended to this important subject with a very 
becoming solicitude, and pointed out a road that 
will lead us to a safe and happy home. His pro- 
posals afe calculated to procure us an immediate, 
advantageous, secure, and permanent peace, for 
they counteract, on one hand, tlie imminent dan- 
ger aiJsing from France seeking to be a greater 
naval power than ourselves ; while, on the other, 
they ix^u^teract an equal danger that would 
result from opr persisting to engage so deeply in 
.continental pqlkics. Doctor Edwards, therefore. 
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happily compromises, between the two natioii&i, on 
these important subjects. In the next place, as 
Great Britain and France could, if united, regu- 
late the political affairs of the world at tbeir plea- 
sure, his proposals show by what suitable means 
the British empire may be extended and strc:ngth- 
ened, so as to permit France to retain those 
advantages she appears determined to possess. 
Thus, by making peace advantageous to both, they 
will render it permanent, and, at the same time, 
essentially serviceable to our commercial and na- 
tional interests. Further, the new system will 
enlighten the people of both nations, in respect 
of their true interests, and no longer suffer either 
nation to be subject to the artifices, ambition, 
or impolicy, of their respective governments. In 
fact, the means proposed by Doctor Edwards, if 
carried into cfifect here, will soften the animo^^ity 
which France now entertains against this country, 
and restore that mutual confidence wbilcli is so 
indispensible to consolidate peace between both 
empires. The same means being adopted by the 
different nations of Europe, as is proposed by 
Doctor Edwards, would enable them to recover, 
in a short period, from their present lamentable 
state, and, by their future industry, render them 
independent and happy. The proposals, made by 
Doctor Edwards, likewise provide for the durabi- 
lity of the peace, and security of the country, by 
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an efficient plan for rendering us a martial peo- 
ple, and furthering every possible nylitary service 
required by sea and land. 

So obvious, and simple, arc the foundations on 
which public affairs may be rectified, and the 
prosperity of empires completed. It remains, 
therefore, for government seriously to proceed 
upon them at this eventful crisis ; and for the 
people, if necessary, to support them by address- 
es to the legislature, or reform in their represen- 
tation in parliament, or by both ; for it is more 
than probable, that government, and the legisla- 
ture, will not adopt the present proposals, unless 
they are supported by the people. 

I have endeavoured, in this small tract, to 
direct the attention of my countrymen to the great 
and glorious system proposed by Doctor Edwards. 

I am a volunteer in the service, and hope to find 
others who will act with equal disinterestedncsss. 
and more effect. 


THE OBSERVER. 


THE END. 


G. SiDNeT, Printer, 
Nofthumberlaod-Street, Strand. 





THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

Your employment as Director of a popular jour- 
nal is, at this awful crisis, one of the most im- 
portant in the empire. Through the medium of 
the press, (so justly and classiciilly styled the 
palladium of all our civil and religious liberties) 
the great body of the people are to be truly in- 
formed respecting their conduct at this eventful 
moment; to your office, therefore, there 
attached a very serious responsibility, and I en- 
tertain no doubt but you will discharge the im<r 
portant duties of it with fidelity and honour. 

The period is certainly arrived, when we are 
cither to pass under the yoke of a foreign usurpa- 
tion, or rise superior to our former greatnesi ; ther^ 
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is no mifidle course that can now be pursued; 
we should, theiefore, instantly rally around the 
throne, and after forming one general phalanx, 
rest either on our uiiion and valour lor a glorious 
termination of the war, or on such future mea- 
sures as will correct that fatal policy wc have 
hitherto pursued. Jt would be insulting the un- 
derstandings of Englishmen to talk any longer 
of the benefits that may arise from the councils 
of those who arc occasionally placed in oiiicial 
situations , the wretched cabals of placemen and 
their op[ onents, to . other with their imbecilities, 
are now ‘Ortnnateiy knuwn, and, of course, de- 
spistjd ; let us, theiefore, dismiss them as beneath 
the attention o‘ a high-minded, loyal, and en- 
lightened nation ; let us apjieal to the good sense 
of the people at large, and submit ?uch measures 
to their consideration, as have a tendency to rescue 
our beloved sovereign, and all classes of the com- 
munity, from eternal disgrace and undislingnish- 
* able ruin. 

I admit, Sir, and with great cheerfulness, the 
good intentions of those who are now in power, 
a:;d likewise of those who lately filled the execu- 
tive departments of the state ; but it is a duty in- 
. oumbent on me to declare; onthe present occasion, 
neither the outs nor the ins, (as they are 
ludicrously styicd) are in possession of the confi- 
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dence of the people; it is not a want of loyalty 
and honour in the king* s ^rvants, or their oppo- 
nents, but their incapadty we complain of ; how 
awful is the consideration tffat, at this tremendous 
era, we are left without a single statesman capable 
of directing thfe energies of the country in time of 
war, or providing the empire, when peace returns, 
With new and Vigorous resources. 

These reflections, Sir, induced me lately to 
address three letters to the people of England, 
entitled, “ a certain way tO save our 

COUNTRY, aND make US A MORE HAPPV AND 
FLOURISHING PEOPLE, THAN AT ANY FORMER 
PERIOD OF OUR HISTORY tlicy Contain an 
organized aggregate of principles, salutary in 
their operation and easily carried into effect. 
1 have, therefore, strongly recommended them 
to the study and adoption of my countrymen, 
at this momentous period. 

When a peace between Great Britaiin and 
France takes place, (and the system I have re- 
commended will acedera'e that desirable event) 
these principles carried into efiect, wih ’ der 
it permanent, as they embrace that wise j.' ucy 
which renders mutual friendship the genuine in- 
terest of nations. They likewise recommend a 
sudicient military and naval ioi ce lo lie supported 
in the united kingdom, that we may constantly 
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present an imposing front to every power, and 
be prepared for events. The means necessary 
to the support of am enlarged peace establish- 
ment, are provided for in the proposed system ; 
a general plan is chalked out for the speedy 
liquidation of the national debt ; for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the fisheries, the commerce, 
and maniifactures of the country, and the whole 
so formed as to ensure general happiness and 
tranquillity. 

It is certain, that means may be found in the 
aggregate principles I have already mentioned, by 
which the above different objects may be accom- 
plished, and all the interests of mankind consum- 
mated, in a manner that may be supposed to have 
been the wise intention of our great and benevolent 
Creator. The only obstruction to the proposed 
system is, that neither ministers nor es-mimsters 
have yet understood it, or qualified themselves 
to devise another of a similar nature ; that both 
are alike indisposed to that meliorative innova<> 
tion, manly improvement, and patriotic benevo- 
lence, inseparable from the plan of a new era, and 
have engaged the Lords and Commons wholly 
to depend upon their respective councils, and 
- thus suppressed that public thought, and 
those extraordinary talents in the people, and 
their representatives, the utmost exercise of 



ivhicli are, at this interesting period, so e^sen? 
tially necessary to our preservation; 

To remove the preceding obstacle, it will 
be necessary for the higher orders, including 
both houses of the le^slature, and for the ped* 
pie, to take the proposed plan for establishing a 
new era, and the documents that support it, into 
their immediate and serious consideration. It 
■ is presumed the most convenient mode woiild beto 
assemble in the different cities and great market 
towns throughout the kingdom, where, or in 
the neighbourhood of which, they reside^ and 
after considering it, if found worthy of credit 
and confidence, then to instruct their represen- 
tatives in Parliament to support and bring it to 
perfection. To know whether the plan recom- 
mended be practicable or not, it must be 
generally considered by the people of every de- 
nomination ; the Peer and the Ploughman must 
fall together, if the nation be undone ; all are 
interested, and therefore every man^ at present^ 
should exert the utmost teachings of his soul 
to protect and save his native land. If the new 
system be found practicable in toto, it should 
he generally and instantly adopted ; or, if not 
wholly admissible, such parts as appear neces- 
sary to the interests of tire country shduld be 
selected and recommended to the serious con- 
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sideration of the legislature. Delay would no\i^ 
be fatal to the empire, and therefore, forms 
must give way to principles ; the people, how- 
ever, must act constitutionally and pcaceabl , 
but with firmness ; they must collect the general 
sense of the country, and their instructions to 
their representatives must be respectful, yet 
imperative. I will add, Sir, in the language of 
him, whose beloved and honoured manes now 
lie mouldering in the sepulchre, that “ England 
expects every man will do his duty.” 

I have acknowledged in a former letter, that 
to the writings of Doctor Edwards I am 
indebted for the system I have lately offered to 
public consideration ; but as his political works 
arc voluminous, and therefore cannot be generally 
read, I think he should step forward at this 
crisis, give us a summary of his plan, and in 
language the most intelligible, that every man 
who reads may understand, without difficulty, 
the objects he recommends to the people. A 
character like his, should, when the country is 
in danger, not only devise measures for its pre- 
servation, but exert the whole of his powers, to 
carry them into immediate effect. He should 
therefore point out to the people, that tlie em 
pire can only be saved by^^eajsures contrary to 
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those pursued hitherto by ministers and ex- 
ministers^ and tliat his proposals will not be 
adopted, until clierished and sanctioned by the 
people. 

'J'liis, Sir, is a reasonable expectation, and I 
live ill hopes we shall not be disappointed. 


THE OBSERVER. 




TO 

THE OBSERVER 


Sib, 

I have lost but little time in answering your 
letter of the 26th Instant, wherein you call 
upon me to submit to the consideration 
of the higher orders, and the body of the peo- 
ple, throughout the kingdom, those various 
proposals, or practical improvements, to the de- 
vising of which I have appropriated my 
time and attention. You assure the nation, 
they are qualified in all respects to be carried 
into effect at the present eventful moment, as 
well as competent to save the country, and 
make us a more happy and flourishing people, 
i-ban we have been at any other period of our 
history. I am therefore desirous of complying 
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with your tequest, and no efforts of mine shall 
be spared, provided the dispositions of the se-* 
veral orders of the people, corresponding with 
the urgency of the crisis, be found propitious 
to the enterprize. 

My iurentions hitherto have been to give my 
country incontrovertible proof of the valiriity 
of my practical plans, as I have applied these 
to every different subject of human welfare, that 
can possibly occur, and thus I expected, at 
length, to be able to procure the generous con- 
fidence of the public in favour of that grand 
object, or s\ stem, which I have had in view to 
accomplish through their means. The adoption 
of tlie Income, or property tax, and other plans 
of mine by government, and by the late ad- 
ministration, of one tor raising the annual 
suppiies without new taxes, ought not only to 
establish my claim of confidence on the public, 
but induce me to comply with your request, 
in order to redress the burdens and misfortunes, 
which those plans too probably have been the 
innocent cause of producing. 

For my part, I know of no other way to rec- 
tify public affairs, and answer the other infi- 
nitely important purposes you propose, than to 
enlighten tlie nation through the medium of the 
different fundamental principles of human wel 
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fine, or civil policy, and carry the aggregate of 
these ii.io practice by the numerous arts and 
expedients attaelied to national improvement. 
It is them alone, that arc the proper instru- 
ments of making Empires great and happy, 
as you have shewn by a beautiful suimvijiy in 
your preceding letters. 'Ihe greatest uU-!i'ies, 
and tne niost eareful economy of the public 
expendirure, whatever great services tiny are 
capable of effecting, can only operate to a salu- 
tary purpose by their iuterventjou. As the 
iiistrumeuts of making nations great and 
happy, I dare assert, they are a host in 
thoni'iclves, that would enlighten france, as 
well as (jreat hritain, so far as citlicr is ignorant 
ol them. On this account, botli nations hav- 
ing reached th. due extension of their respective 
empires, it siiooid be tbeir common object to 
^dupt those pniieiples and expedients of na- 
tional improyement. 

■ When an event so desirable takes place, the 
ministers of neither country would be able to 
niistakc their iuterests, or, if they should, their 
different monarchs and people w'oukl be sure 
to counteract their proceedings. Thus the two 
rival nations, considering war as alike fatal to 
the prosperity of both, would actually avoid 
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it, as much as they have hitherto been anxious 
to embrace it, They would attend to the diffe- 
rent views of my system, which are of the 
highest importance to their genuine interests, 
by means of peimanent peace. Convinced at 
length, that their interests are reciprocal, they 
would exert all their endeavours mutually to 
serve each other. 

Therefore, no time or opportunity ought to 
be lost in introducing this system, which it has 
been my singular good fortune to discover; and 
a satisfactory, peace will immediately follow; 
which war and ignorance, in general synoni- 
mous terms, can never possibly establish. Com- 
mon honesty is sufficient to support the system 
}n all its various ramifications : and kings, and 
their people, are always sufficient to make mi- 
liisters honest, if they please to enforce a duty 
they ought to consider as inviolably sacred. 

At present Great Britain cannot be called 
an enlightened nation, and perhaps she rapidly 
proceeds in the wane of her past splendours, 
to set in total darkness. This we ourselves ac-» 
knowledge in the general confession of our 
ignorance in politics; and the honesty of our 
ministers may be wholly lost in their injustice to 
their own people,’ of which I am sufficient evi- 
dence, my name, as the author of the q^ove 
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plans taken fjrom my works, havfng never been 
men tioned in adopting them. 

The remedy which you, Sir, wish me to 
advance, is as immediate in its operations, as it 

salutary ; and I assure you it is more easy, and 
nranageable, than it is grand and extensive, 
let Great Britain be enlightened in respect of 
ber foreign and domestic interests, and have 
the virtue to render justice to them ; let her minis- 
ters be made to act as honest men ; then permanent 
peace will arrive, her empire be saved, and her 
prosperity and happiness rearlily completed 
on their genuine foundations. 

It remains, Sir, to express my sense of the 
obligation which you have imposed upon your 
country, in publishing a manual, or a short and 
plear explanation, of a true and nai ural System of 
jHuman Welfare, or what is sometimes, though 
improperly called. Government. You have shewn 
the different views and objects of the System, and 
the general means of carrying it into effect; — ^but 
the several plans, which would realize the System 
in practice, form a work unavoidably volumi- 
nous, that cannot be abridged. I am, however, 
ready to supply this defect by producing those 
Plans, wherever called for, and shewing their 
validity in my works. I even trust, those which 
Parliament has borrowed fioin n-e are a sufficient 
f>rppf of the merits of the whole. 



Tims a new school for the Statesman may 
readily be instituted— which, complete in itself, 
W'ill be rendered effectual, if supported by the 
magnanimity and virtue of the different orders, 
and embraced with candour by the Le^slature, 
You, Sir, have pointed out a convenient mode for 
them to forward your views at their own homes, 
as well as that which is constitutional in peti- 
tioning Parliament, and instructing their repre- 
sentatives in its tenets. The System otherwise 
will never be established, for the reasons you have 
stated: besidesj the Legislature cannot possibly 
advance those radical measures which the crisis 
requires, unless the members embrace its pro- 
found and comprehensive views, or explore 
similar themselves. The time they allot for this 
study, in private, is altogether insufffdent; and 
that which should be assigned to the elucidation of 
a suliject so important and comprehensive, as 
the proposed System, is principally engrossed in 
negative and affirmative discussions of little interest 
to the empire in general. 

GEORGE EDWARDS, 


' G. Sx|>N»Y, Printer, 
NurthuiblHliii^Street, Stramd. 
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THE 


STATE OF BRITAIN, 

^c. ^c. ^c. 


Agesilaus, the renowned Spartan mo* 
narch, is said tb have been so fully sensible of 
his own natural deformity, lameness ; that he 
entreated his countrymen never to erect any sta- 
tues to his honour, however his exploits mighlt 
be handed down to posterity through the medium 
of history. 

With equal propriety, may the present inhabi- 
tants of these realms forbid the chronologist 
and the biographer to' transtnit a statement of 
modern occurrences to succeeding generations ; 
lest the ancient glory of England be extenuated, 
if not entirely done away, by the relation of 
thbse' melancholy events which each revolving 
season brings to light. Various and astonish- 
ing are the vicissitudes of life: states and empires 
rise and fall with a rapidityithat almost exceeds 
belief, and ocular demonstration can, alone, con- 
vince mankind of the frailty of human power. 



In former times^ mapy wonderful revolutions 
occurred amongst the heathen nations ; &nd the 
decline of the Romaiij Grecian^ Persian, Jewish, 
and Assyrian empires, excited the admiration of 
til i sages and philosophers of antiquity. No 
period, however, can be brought to memory, in 
which, during so short an interval, any exteut of 
territory, e^^ual to modern Europe, has been agi- 
tated by evenis, so sudden, so dtsb'uctive, or so 
alarm uig. The decay of the Grecian dominion 
was progressive. The dissolution of the Roman* 
perceptihl y approached, from the time in which 
the latter Fiavius convulsed the world, and 
Rome became subservient to her bald NerOv 
Cum jam semianimum laccraret ultimus orhem 
Flavim, it calvo serviret Roma Neroni, But 
the overthrow of modern European dignities 
has been as the passing of a cloud : They have 
disappeared as a tneteor, which glitters for a 
moment, and then vanishes into air. 

An Upstart, springing as it were from the bo- 
som of oblivion, has been decreed by Ihe wis- 
dom of Omnipotence to scourge the iniquitif^ 
of mankind. Long did the rod of justice 
menace those unhappy countries, qoyv, suf- 
fering the punishment due to thc^ eripuia- 
lity, fraud, aiid. oppression : the day of rc-» 
iributioxi has at length arrived, and dreadful are 
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its judgments. Lamentation and misery, the 
inseparable companions of . war, usurp the 
throne of public tranquillity; the aged father, 
with trembling limbs, now seeks the breathless 
body of his darling son amidst heaps of dead 
and dying; the wretched wife throws herself 
in speechless agony upon the bleeding corpse of 
her beloved husbaiid, and starving orphans in 
vain cry aloud for their daily sustenance. Fran- 
tic with despair, the husbandman beholds the 
tiery element issuing from the roof of his bum- 
ble dwelling, whilst the exultations of a brutal 
soldiery, as the flame consumes his little all, 
seem to mock his woe. Joy is banished from 
the cottage of the poor, and Desolation holds his 
court in the vacant mansions of the great. Here, 
be it especially remarked, that, of all the conti- 
nental states against which the just indignation 
of heaven appears to have been directed, no t)ne 
has snflered more severely or more justly than 
Prussia, It was here, that scepticism and in- 
fldelity met proteciion ; under the auspices of a 
Frederick, atheism and its pernicious tenets 
flourished in a fertile soil. 

Pride and blasphemy, sanctioned by regal au- 
thority, spread their baneful infiueuce far and 
near, whilst despotism carefully watched the ri- 
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penin^ seeds of. impiety, and commanded them 
to iwell into maturity. 

In these eventful times, when the vengeance 
of Heaven seems awakened to punish the host of 
ambitious ones that are raised on high, and the 
•hort>li\ ed powers of the earth, Russia also at . 
last, for crimes hitherto undivulged, appears 
either to have undergone, or to be about to 
undergo, the common sweeping lot of nations ,* 
Yes ! Russia, that mighty empire, so astonish- 
ingly, and suddenly, elevated from a state of com- 
parative barbarity, by the unwearied labours of a 
royal individual ; that mighty empire, equalling, 
if not surpassing, in magnitude, the whole con- 
tinent of modern Europe. From the abject sub- 
serviency of this great state to the imperious 
mandates of Ali Buonaparte, the commerce of 
England has, no doubt, severely suffered; yet 
the peculiar construction of the Muscovite 
government, [in which the tradii^ nobles, who 
are more than fellow-sufferers with ourselves, 
take so considerable a share,] renders it highly 
probable, that, in the course of natural events, 
their infatuated ypuug prince, will not live to see 
the final subversion of his throne, ikor the de- 
struction of his hereditary rights ; but that eithw 
thethun^rs of accumulated wrath from these 



in delegated authority, or the equally dreadfbt 
portent of one indiscriminating convulsion of the 
whole enormous system of his policy, will grant 
him the quick apotheosis of a Paul I. or the 
lingering martyrdom of a Louis XVI. 

In the contemplation, however, of foreign ca- 
lamities, let not an Englishman forget the situa- 
tion of his native land. It was the opinion of a 
celebrated author, that France could never 
become an object of terror to this country, until 
she should acquire a certain extent of territory ; 
stretching, according to his description, fro'm 
the Northern coast to the Mediterranean 
shore; but in the event of this hypothesis, he 
scruples not to allege, that herenmity w'ould be 
truly formidable. 

The critical moment has at length arrived ; 
and every port, from the frozen regions of the 
Baltic to the warm climates of the Adriatic, may 
be considered as closed against our trade and 
manufactures. ' In return, it also may be justly 
remarked, that a British squadron has, at any 
time, the power of probibitingthe importation of 
every species of merchandize into the continental 
states. But though we may, in some d^ee, 
be .enabled to deprive our adversaries of the 
superfluities, we cannot abridge them of the 
necessaries of existence, by reason of their exten- 
sive communications on land. The partiality of 
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foreigners to all kinds of Wcst-India produce 
must, undoubtedly, render bighly inconvenient 
to tbnm tlie deprivation of that, in which their 
principal gratification is known to consist. The 
vigilance of our criiizcrs has already prevented, 
in some degree, the importation of colonial 
produce into hostile kingdoms ; the inhabitants 
of which are, by a recent order of our 
government, altogether prohibited from its 
purchase, even at the hands of American traders. 
The first, however, and most essential concern 
of every principality is, to provide grain for the 
consumption of its inhabitants ; and it remains 
to be considered, in what manner a due and re- 
gular supply may be obtained for ourselves. 

The dreadful scenes which have recently been 
exhibited amongst the northern nations, must 
certainly have arrested, for a time, the progreM 
of agriculture; and though Prussia, particularly 
in the vicinity of Dantzic, has hitherto been cele- 
brated for its abundant harvests, yet the myriads 
of invaders, introduced from every quarter by the 
direction of a sanguinary chief, will^ it is to be 
feared, absorb a considerable portion of its an- 
nual produce, and most probably diminish the fu- 
ture increase of that unhappy land. 

Frkadetias longc^.asedto vaunt her cultivatioh ; 
and the departure of the multitudes, whom Buo- 
^parte's unhitiou has draw,n away to swell the 
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magnitude of his hosts, or to supply the place 
of those who have fallen by the sword, the pesti- 
lence,or famine, must leave an astonishing vacuum 
in the mass of population. The soil, more espe- 
cially towards the south, is naturally fertile ; 
and, the seed once sown, a trifling degree 
of attention will produce a plentiful crop ; 
but here the deflciency of husbandmen 
begins sensibly to be discerned, and unless the 
aged and infirm put forth their feeble hands to 
grasp the reaping hook, the rich spoils of sum- 
mer must overs{)read the earth in melancholy 
profusion. Of this paucity of labourers, and of 
the inability of France, at present, to maintain 
her numerous inhabitants without further assist- 
ance, the shrewd Corsican seems to be fully 
aware ; and therefore he forbears to oppress the 
state over which he presides, but quarters his 
•troops upon any of the adjacent countries, 
whose allegiance he may find it convenient to 
suspect. Notwithstanding, however, this poli- 
tic arrangement, whereby France is relieved from • 
an oppressive burden, it must become a subject 
of doubt to every reflecting mind, whether or 
not, the continent can, for a lengthened period, 
continue to suppqrt the multitudes of armed 
men, now principally er^-aged in devouring the 
labours of rural industry, 

t: 
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Fame may, indeed, lead men on to conquest, 
and ambition to the field of glory, but art and 
nature shudder at the thunder of battle so in- 
imical to their progress. The self-same Provi- 
dence, that raised an unknown character from 
the depths of obscurity, to execute its righteous 
judgments upon a guilty world, can alone sanc- 
tion his career, and protect him from the fury of 
surrouriditig nations, who dread his prowess and 
execrate his name. Happily for England, the 
prospect on her part is infinitely more cheerful. 
It is reasonable to infer that the subjugation of 
the northern maritime coast by the victorious 
arms of Buonaparte, will entirely preclude the 
possibility of our importing corn from that quar- 
ter of the world ; and America at present appears 
the only place, whence this invaluable commodity 
can be obtained in any considc^rable quantity. 
This circumstance, added to the known incon- 
'stancy of the latter state, may possibly have oc- 
c:Lsioncd some alarm in the breasts of those, who 
are inclioed to suppo.se this country not suf- 
ficiently productive, to insure to its inhabitants 
a . ;fearly quantum of grain, . adequate to their 
subsistence. This fear, is, however, I trust, 
grounded upon needless anxiety. Fyonl the 
latest surveys of the British dominions, it is 
well known, that many thousands of acres at this 
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moment lie in a state of barrenness and inuti- 
lity ; especially in the \icinity of large parishes^ 
^vllere the right of commonage becomes an object 
-of considerable importance to the iiibabitants. 
It has been ably demonstrated by gcntlem<ii con- 
cerned in the coni trade^ (wdio, it is presumed, 
are not, as men of general information exclusive 
of their line of business, wliolly ignorant of the 
annual growth and consumption of torn in this 
country,) that every chance, every natural 
possibility of famine, may be prcv<jntcd by a 
measure, as simple, as it is easy of being put into 
execution. Let every parish possessing lands to 
a certain extent, be directed, by a public act of 
the legislature, to sow a tenth part with grain : 
and let the money arising from the sale of bs 
produce be applied, as is usual, according to 
the direction of the major part of the inhabitiiiiis, 
or of the principal officers, for the relief of the 
indigent and diseased. The application of the 
profits is not, however, the object of our present 
attention, and it would be superfluous to devise 
means for that purpose ; more especially, since 
the various necessities of different districts can 
otily be known satisfactorily by personal observa- 
tion. The cultivation of such an amazing tract 
of land, which is now sterile, would conse- 
quently produce an increased harvest, and, by 

2 
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an almost incalculable quantity rff wheat being 
poured into the market^ its price must be consi- 
derably depreciated. Opulent farmers could 
not, then, dispose of their corn at their own, too 
frequently extravagant, rates ; for the parishes, 
finding it their interest to be moderate, would 
decidedly obtain the preference. But here may 
seem to arise two material objections ; viz : that 
the poor would be deprived of their right of 
commonage, whereby they arc enabled to rear 
a few tame animals, and thus to eke out a preca- 
rious existence, with some small share of comfort 
to themselves and their families ; and, that the 
farmers, being under-rated, would not only re- 
ceive no inducement to bring their grain to mar- 
ket, but might even derive injury from the 
scheme. To these allegations in opposition, 
iny answer is concise. Let the regulation be 
enforced, as before stated, towards those pa- 
rishes, only, who possess a certain quantum of 
land, more than is adequate to the maintenance 
of their poor. And be it remembered, in reply 
to the next objection, that if the price of com, 
the standard of all other articles of oobaump- 
tion, be once diminished, the cost of every other 
thii.'g will consequently abate, in the same pro- 
portion. Why then, will it be asked, if this 
scheme is practicable, has it not been Iqng since 
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carried into effect ? — The rcasoa is obvious. 
The landholders fear, though without 

just cause, that a reduction in the price of gram 
would prevent the farmers, who hold under 
them, from paying their customary rents, and 
that thus their own establisitments would be 
exposed to a considerable diminution : but, as 
has been already observed, if all other articles 
were thereby drawn down to the same level, upon 
what grounds can the objection stand ? However 
the real state of the case may be, whenever the 
subject has been laid before the represen- 
tatives of the realm, it has seemed advisal ieto 
disapprove of it. On the supposition' that a 
^ public act could be passed to promote and sup- 
port the measure, what sums might not be 
saved! — sums, now annually expended in the pur- 
chase of grain from foreign states. With what 
independence might we hold out against the 
wrath of our disappointed adversary, the Cor- 
sican usurper ! How strongly would the minds 
of the people be confirmed in an affectionate 
regard for their country, and a dutiful attach- 
ment to their beloved monarch ! 

, Bread is the chief article of the poor 

* A jmblic act can alone be e^ctoal, as the expense at- 
tendant upon the passing of a private bill, would, fr<>n< the 
imaroidable charges, deter an individual fnnn the experiment. 
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man’s subsistence; it is truly the most na- 
tural staflF of life, and requires no fuel to 
prepare, no pains or labour to compose. It is 
delivered, in a manner, ready made to his hand ; 
and the deficiency of this, alone, induces many 
other wants till then unknown. At this period 
of gcnernl lilbiilation, it behoves every man to 
lay aeif’e self-interested ideas. His country, his 
sovereign, the admirable form of government by 
which he is protected from insult and oppres- 
sion, his religion, his family, his kindred, his 
friends ; and above all his liberty ; that Liberty, 
which all, as the moralist declares, in pub- 
lic or in private, worship ; whose taste is grate- 
ful and ever will be so, till nature herself 
shall change : all these are at stake ; and is 
this a time to postpone the public good to 
private considerations ? — Certainly not ; though 
-every other interesting persuasion should fail 
of success, let this assurance at least have its 
due influence upon the mind of each reflecting 
man : Homo, qui homini calamitoso est mise- 
■ ricors, meminit sui. 

It would be as presumptuous, as it is un- 
necessary, fur me to expatiate upon the ccindition 
of our colonics in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres ; after the numberless publications 
of writers, more intelligent and more deeply in- 
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tcrested in their welfare. A summary of their 
sitnation^ only, will therefore be introduced. 
Since the closure of foreign ports^ we find, even 
from the statements of our enemies, or at least 
of those who are under their conlroul, that the 
strict prohibition of Buonaparte, relative to the 
importation of British colonial and domestic 
productions, has been attended with the most 
dreadful consequences to the continental 
states, and that many of them are in absolute 
need from a deficiency of them. 

It may, indeed, afford some partial satisfaction, 
to think that the severity of our foes has operat- 
ed sb powerfully against themselves : yet, at tho 
same time, a cursory glance at our own country 
will convince us of the parity of our own con- 
dition. It has been held up as a maxim, that, 
“ trade will always find a port, though a port 
cannot always find trade,” but this idea, it must 
be confessed, in the present state of things, 
seems rather fallacious. 

The difficulty found by West-India merchants 
in disposing of their commodities is almost incre- 
dible; for the market is completely clogged with 
ao excess of produce. This fcaiful appearance 
is, moreover, augmented’ by the dreary prospect, 
which affords not a single ray of hope, to enliven 
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their gloomy thoughts. When > their bills 
are presented for payment, * they are entreated 
to run the risk of a renewal for a few months, 
from the desperate hope that affairs must change, 
and that, "Jorsan miscros meliora sequmtur.” 

The distress of our manufacturing towns is 
also very great, more particularly of those, 
which have been in the custom of executing 
large orders for exportation ; numbers of fami- 
lies are, for the present, wholly without occupa- 
tion, and, consequently, without the means of 
subsistence. The despairing manufacturer sup- 
plicates his employer to give him a small order,, 
to save liimself and his offspring from impetutiug 
ruin: whilst the unhappy merchant, unable to 
a.s8ist his correspondent, and fearful for his own 
welfare, mournfully pacesjround the ’Change, ru- 
minating on the stagnation of trade, and the 
cruel miseries of War. 

The Gazette continually teems with com- 
missions, and each succeeding week brings us 
intelligence of the bankruptcy of anciglibour 
or a friend^ 

* The noD-pa^rineot of the bills of escliange, here inehlion- 
ed, u caused by a dreadful deficiency of sp’iiii. may 

be pmiui* eitbng^ to cover trebie the aiwnint; yet for 
hs tiieiOtttioKiie. 



The prospect of affairs in the British East* 
itndian dotninioiis can hardlj be considered af 
much more satisfactory. So far do our posses- 
sions extend, and so greatly have they been 
augmented by conquest, that a very considerable 
military force is necessary to protect tdiem from 
the incursions of former occupiers ; who me ever 
upon the watch to regain their country by 
violent operations. The jealousy of the 
native chiefs, and their dread of our growing 
power, induce them to keep the British resi- 
dents in a state of continual apprehension : thif 
hostility of disposition on their part, naturally, 
as it is to be imagined, produces recrimination ; 
and, notwithstanding the intervals of tranquillity 
which our journals mention with such delight, 
the growing enmity of the natives towards the 
Europeans, affords no very pleuing subject of 
consideration. It is, moreover, to be feared, tbait 
British officers are inclined to rely more upon 
their troops for security, than upon pacific 
n^otiations ; nay, some have even endeayoured 
to excite commotions among such of 
natives as were attoeb^ to our causcn by an 

act of incredible and impardooable caprice 

sn attempt to alter the usual modes of the Sepoy 
troops.— No. nation that overihsddws the habit- 
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able world is more bigottedto ils religious ccrc- 
tnonies, and to the manners of its ancestors, tban 
are the Indian tribes. Their form of worship, 
in many respects the counterpart of Mahomc* 
danism, enjoins frequent ablution and particular 
care of the beard ; which latter, like the ancient 
Romans, they preserve as an ornament and a, 
testimony of manhood. 

Of their prowess in war, the French have 
had indisputable proofs ; of their meek and quiet 
disposition, we are ourselves convinced by daily 
experience. — If, then, they are thus religiously 
scrupulous, why promote innovations, the 
indisputable source of contention?— If they are 
well disposed towards us, why abusetheir friend- 
ship? — If they are willing and submissive, why 
thus wantonly offend them ? — If they arc intrepid 
in the field of battle, why provoke their indig- 
nation? That it is our interest at this critical 
period, when wo are at variance with so many 
states, to conciliate the affections of contempo. 
varies, by every concession, which does not 
against reason, and national honor, no 
sensible man can for armoment pretend to doubt : 
and I respectfully defy tliemost ihgoiious sophist 
to' invent «ven a colourable pretext, for our 
istolvhig an inoffeniive people in the horrors of 
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superstitious contention, to gratify the caprice 
of a few individuals. Liberty has no warmer 
constituent, no truer friend, than liberal Toler- 
ation ; nay, the amazing wealth and power of 
England ran alone be attributed to the labours 
of the numerous sects, who, notwithstanding their 
diversity of opinion in moral and religious points, 

‘ are permitted to reside with, and to participcate 
in, the freedom of her people, without let and 
without molestation. 

To a country employed in commerce, and- 
environed by the ocean, a standing army is 
merely serviceable in repelling external invasion 
and preserving internal tranquillity. It can 
add little or nothing to tlie state by conquest ; 
and even that little, on account of its 
distance from the main land, will be difficult 
to defend. In former limes, when the valour of 
■ a Richard, a Henry, or an Edward, triumphed 
over confederated nations, and when, by their 
single-handed exertions, they nobly asserted the 
superiority of the English arms ; surrounding 
provinces viewed, with astonishment anddismay, 
the achievements of a people, in numbers so 
evidently inferior. But — recent expeditious 
convince u.s, alas! too fatally, that, whatever may 
be the intrinsic value of modern troops, their 
commanders frequently neglect to acquire those 
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requisites of k inilitar j life, which >C8n alone en- 
Bure-success : judguirai and fornight in council, 
intrepiditjr in the field of battle, and wisdom to 
provide against the uncertainties of war. In 
our Egyptian enterprize, ignominy has accom- 
panied the British armaments, defeat has tarnish- 
ed the glory of our arms ; and the haughty ci- 
ties, which formerly trembled dt our approach, 
now hold their puny adversaries in deserved 
contempt ; whilst the shade of Nelson turns 
aside in mournful s’ilence, from those regions, 
where, at the interval of a few transient years, 
he fought, and bled, and conquered. 

In the plains of South America .... but, 
let not the dire disgrace be blazoned by a Briton 
to the world’s enquiring eye ; let it not be said, 
that the descendants of those, who in ancient days 
shook to their very centres, the thrones of Franco 
and Spain, are now baffled in their best attempts, 
inconsiderate in their maturest plans, and humi- 
liated in the very chosen scene of action. When 
selfish interest shall meet with due contempt, 
andfeal desert receive its merited rewards] then, 
and then only, can the British army again rise' to 
that due pre-eminence, fruin which it has of late 
so r^idly and, to speak out, so very upjustijiahly 
det'Iiued. 

That the wooden walls of Old England have 
keep, and ever will be, her best bulwarks, no 
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Euglishman surely can deny ; and when we con- 
sider the superior advantages of our navy, we 
need not be astonished if its celebrity remain 
for ever unexampled. 

The extensdve Northern trade in which this 
country is engaged, necessarily employs a consi- 
derable number of mariners, and may be justly 
deemed the grand nursery of seamen. The dan- 
gers and hardships attached to this branch of 
commerce admirably qualify men for a naval life, 
by instructing them in the rudiments of naviga- 
tion ; and tend also to inspire them with that un- 
daunted disposition, which uniformly charac-' 
terizes true British sailors. Habituated to con- 
quest, their honor becomes far dearer to them even 
than life. This noble idea supports and animates 
them, through the most hazardous undertakings. 
’• Their eyes are like flames of fire, .and roll 
in search of the foes of the land : Their 
mighty hands are on their swords, and light- 
ning pours from their sides of steel. Bright 
arc the chiefs of battle, in .th^ armour of 
their fathers.” — Ossian. 

And now, that maritime topics are the sub.- 
jects of consideration, it may not seem irrelevant 
* ^0 introduce a few tvoids upon an occurrence, 
which has afforded a wide field for 'argument. 
The Seizure of tue Danish Navx. Those, 



who are hostile to the measure, and look upon it 
as impolitic and unjust, are inclined to assimilate 
the plan adopted by government upon the occa- 
sion, with that proposed by Themistocles for the 
aggrandizement of Athens.* — But, the allusion 
does not seem justly to apply. The Grecian re- 
public was possessed of a vast territory, strength- 
ened by numerous confederates, and thus ena- 
bled to maintain her respectability by l.md, 
without any augmentation of her naval power ; 
Mari time dominion could, therefore, be consider- 
ed, only as an object of ambition ; and though 
the dignity of the state might have been aug- 
mented therohv, its real interest would not have 
been very matei ially promoted! With respect 
to England, the diflVroncc of local situation re- 
verses these considerations. As an island, no- 
thing but a numerous fleet can protect her com- 

- * Tliembtocles had formed a design of setting fire to the 
iScet of the other Grecian states, which was at that time in a 
neighbonring port, and thus of insuring to Athens the unri- 
vailed sovereignty of the seas. Aristides, however, who Iia<' 
been appointed to decide upon the utility and justice of the 
ckperinient, disdauUrd the proposal of. Tfaemistoeles, md a.s- 
sared the Athenian people, that it was liiglily advantageous to 
tlw state, hut at the same lime that iwthing could be more 
unjust or dislionouralile. Tlie plan was rejected. 

See the Monitcur for the 1st Nov. iso?. 
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meree^ defend her shores^ and insure to hei* a due 
balance of power amongst contemporary nations. 
To obtain these desi rable ends^it becomes a measure 
of pritne necessity to depress the strength of every 
enemy by sea ; lest, having once lost the ascendancy, 
England should also, eventually, lose her liberty. 
When two rival states contend for the mastery, 
each generally feels itself bound by the law of na- 
ture and of honour, ‘ that tie of kings,’ to the per- 
fornianceofreciprocalactsof generosity, provided 
they do not militate against the interests of thepar- 
ty hy whom they are displayed. W ould to heaven 
that this long-protracted war< could be thus car- 
ried on ! — But, when we have to struggle with 
an adversary affected neither by justice, religion, 
nor humanity, equally regardless of the law of 
nations and the law of God, a man , Whose fixed re- 
solve it is, to defend by blood that crown which 
he has by blood obtained ; then it becomes the 
paramount duty of the legislature, if possible, 
to foil him by tbe use even of his own savage 
weapons, and to ensnare him in the trtq) laid by 
himself for others. Far be it from any execu- 
tive power, to whose direction this land now is, 
, or may hereafter be consigned, to countenance 
unwarranted tyranny and oppression ; yet, let 
oiir rulers beware, lest by grasping at a shadow 
they lose the substance : lest, by an unnecessary 



tuperab undance of political scruples, they iOAti* 
fice the interests of Ihe people to idle punctilio, 
and suffer treachery, deceit, and fraud, to tri> 
umph over those who have undauntedly borne 
up, alas ! perhaps, too long, by fair and open 
opposition, against a weighty and encreasiag 
pressure of calumny and chicane. 

Captiqne dolis, 

Quos ncqnc Tydides, iicc Larissanu AciiillM, 

Noil aiiiii doiuucre dccein, uon iiiille cariiia;. 

As, however, the narrow limits of this essay 
will not admit a continued scries of argument, 
to more able disputants it must now be left, to 
decide upon the expediency or impropriety of 
oncouraging the maxim, *‘NceessHas non ha- 
bct‘ leges." 

By the Act of Union, Ireland is, in a political 
view, more closely united, if possible, to the 
sister kingdom than she was before; from her we 
receive :many articles of provision and apparel, 
(particularly linen) which bring in a considera- 
ble yearly revenue; by her our navy is partly vic- 
tualled, and in the eventof aninvasion, (admitting 
ihatas a mere supposition, which experience hat 
proved to be practicable, ) she would be.able,firQin 
her' vicinity, to^beoome an invaluable friend 
or a deadly foe. Notwithstanding this, it has 
excite j«)st astonishment, fhat so little cate 



should be taken to conciliate thd affections of the 
Irish people. They, indeed^ as subjects of thi 
British crown, particii[)ate in thcadmirable system 
of laws, by which their brethren in England ar^ 
governed and protected ; yet, from their general 
poverty and ignorance, that Oode is frequently 
misapplied to their detriment ; and the great 
wretchedness of their situation, in many respects, 
(known only to those who have visited the 
interior of that country, ) prevents them from 
obtaining effectual, if indeed they gain any, 
relief. 

The English people, with a generosity peculiar 
to themselves, hasten to alleviate the distresses 
as well of their feltow^'subjects, as of aliens and 
strangers. Not an inhabitant is there of tho 
continental states, who, beholding the miserable 
condition of his own Country, does not ardently 
wish he had been born in this land of Freedom; 
not a i»tion Is thqse, throughout the known 
habitable world, that has not in its turn ex- 
perienced the warmth of British hearts. Yet, 
though ever ready to console the distrest. of 
foreign climes, we do not, I fear, take quite /an 
equal interest in the welfare of those; whom a 
superiority of power has placed under bur own 
immediate dominion, and who are consequently 
intitledtoour more immediate pr(^ctiQii. 
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I’bc Irisli pca^aniry, in the vicimty of large 
tewn«^ may . possibly enjoy some small share of 
the eom&rts of life, but the fate of those who 
iahabit the interior, is beyond a doubt extremely 
diSsrent.* Many persons of distinction, from 
various ostensible reasons, declining to reside 
Upon their estates, the inanageineiit of their 
property must necessarily devolve upon stewards 
and underlings^ who too often abuse the autho- 
rity vested in them, and oppress the vassals of 
their lords, to forward their own views. 

An Irish peasant is seldom sufficiently for- 
tunate to obtain a lease of fais humble dwelling ,* 
mid, therefore, should he unfortunately offend his 
superior, he is exposed to the chance of being 
auened out, with all his helpless family,, at a 
moment’s notice, into the wide and uncbaritablo 
world. Live stock he can seldom rear, and even 
if he is so.successfiil as to obtain a small quantity, 
little or no advantage will e|erue to huns^f from 
it. His rent, however exorbitant, must he 
regularly ^charged; nay^foven presents are also 
required, as a propitiatory sacrifice to the super- 
mteadanL Moreover, thh' race of .-mea are^ 
jfrom the very tenure of their hohliugs, kept in a 
•tate of vassd^e and dependaseej nor is it an 

^ " ■ , ■ ^ 

* II h vr^ikSowii, that ther« ar« no pool's rates in Ireland. 



uncomoMm case to give tlie peasaai 
notice to quit his htHne^ should he perdhuuM 
refuse to leave. his little spot of ground unculti'^ 
vated in the sowing season, or hesitate to desert 
his corn in harvest time, for the purpose of 
labouring at his lord’s private manor. From thi* 
line of conduct, proceeds also another serious 
evil. The Irish peasant, holding Only as tenant 
at will, has no stimulative to industry ,* for ho is 
dislly sensible that the encreasing fertility of his 
Imid will induce the landlord, or at least hht sub« 
ordinate agent, to raise his yearly payment. And, 
hei!e be it observed with reluctance, that some 
unfeeling masters, to gratify an unpardonable 
spirit of avarice, will occasionally take ad- 
vantage of a legal quibble to invalidate a leaie 
granted by their predecessors, in order that a poor 
farmer may be dispoSlessed, and a more wealthy 
person introduced in his stead. — The pitiable 
situatioo to which peasants are thus frequently 
reduced, drives them to desperation, and often- 
times urges them to some notorious dereliction of 
their duty. 

In consequence of the dreadful misrhiets com- 
mitted by the Rebel bands, it has, at times, 
deemed expedient to enforce martial law ; and, by 
severe recrimination, the Royalists and the In - 
surgents have laid waste the face of the land. 



Notbifl^butan atteralioa of the system at. preseat 
m vogue, and due encouragement on the part of 
the landholder, can restore Ireland to tran-< 
quillity, pro^erity, and b^piness. 

' <,llhai been imagined, though ignorantly; that 
a difference of religious opinion is the principal 
cause of discontent amongst the lower orders of 
the Irish, and that their priests, unfurling the 
bloody banner of contentioil, in imitation of the 
ancient Druids, inspire their followers with ,S 
degree of enthusiasm, which induces them 1 ;q 
brave the most terrific dangers. Let not the 
public mind be thus sadly misled. It appears^ 
that the Irish peasantry, if treated with 
cmnmoQ humanity, are obliging and inoffensive;; 
and, though naturally of a hasty dispositipu, 
ever ready to forgive. The free exercise jof 
their religious tenets, and the uninterrupted pos* 
session of their little cabins, are all they desire, 
‘Grant tlicm but these, an4.<t^ult willceftse, and 
Anarchy from henceforth “Jude her diminisln^ 
head. "—'It is much safer, observes an ancient 
author, to reconcile an enemy than to conquer 
him. VicTOBT deprives him of b4 POWKny^but 
JMsaoNCiuATioN of his will, a^,^ere is less 
danger in nieUl which viiU not luirt, than a^poscei' 
viditteh^ cmaot ; and a modern author- has. with 
equal justice and truth, remnrhed that prcrcu' 



fton is better than cure. Par be it freni 
intention to assert, that, through the negligen<!i# 
of any individual admini^ration, or through the 
default of any particular age, the subjects of> 
the British empire, whose state is now under 
consideration, are thus uncomfortably situated'^ 
The amelioration of their circumstances must 
be a work of time. In the interim, may these 
lew observations .of a plain man engage the 
serious attention of his countrymen. Let not 
Bic lord abuse his servant ; for it is possible, a» 
melancholy experience continually demonstrates, 
that he may fall below him. There should be a 
mutuation of good offices, between the chief and 
his vassals. He should assist them with neces- 
saries, and they should serve him in bis pleasures 
and conveniences. Gratitude will strongly urge 
that man to obey and to defend his masttrr, who 
has received from him justice, kindness, and libe- 
rality : but uproar awd rebellion will ever prove, 
in a land of brave men, the reluctant concomi- 
tants of imperious and unlimited oppression. 

Having, thus, taken a summary view of 
Thb SrxTg OF Britain, altroad, in her po- 
litical capacity, free from all unnecessary 
impediments of argument and dethii ; we uow 
proceed to examine her State, at home, io' her 
domestic mconomy . It bis been laid down, ikid 



wiUi no small deg;ree of nalional 
s^sfactioB» that .the present times, if considered 
geoerall^j ere not more degenerate than were 
preening ages. This statement, however, lies 
ujOidoitbiedly exposed to much opposition. True, 
indeed, it is, that the people, of this country are 
not har^sed by the extravagant follies and cruel 
^ormities of.a Domitian, a Caligula, or any other 
of the debauched emperors, whose licentiousness 
destroyed the tranquillity of ancient Rome ; 
nor is the present executive power obstructed, in 
tlie discharge of its peculiarly important functions,' 
by a dissatisfied and tumultuous democracy. 
On the contrary, the rights of the people and 
the privileges of the sovereign are, if possible, 
more carefully defined and defmded, and the 
practice of social duties me more strir^y 
joined, thau they ever were at any former period. 
Under the mild guidance of a venemble 
monmeh, whom his suhji^, with the 'greatest 
reason, admire and esteem, Enolxxd, rnust^ at> 
this moment, surely appear to the mosistqier- 
ficial observer^ an object equally deserv^ the 
em^ and the aweof surrounding nutimu. But, 
qrith no less truth than reluctanea, it ro* 
qf^ed, that» however uodauntedlyHfibB.tiiby be 
e^lqd to r^et the assaults of external inva- 
dprs, degree, she may. have hitherto 
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experienced the favours of Omnipotence, 
too sufficient reason, alas ! ha^slietn drea^'‘t1}e 
fearful attacks of an insidiCus intemitl foe; ^bat 
preys upon her very vitals : — I would intitnirfe. 
Immorality. 

^Tis like the stre^im, beside whose watery bed 
Some blooming plant exalts his flowery head^ 

Kurscd by the wave, the spreading branches rW, 
Shade all the ground, and flonrisfa toWeski^: 

The waves, the while, beneath hi secret flow* 

And undermine the hollow bank below : 

Wide and more wide the waters urge their way, 

Bare all tlie roots, aud on their fibres prey. 

Too late the plant bewails his iToolnh pride. 

And sinks, untimely, in the wbettmng tide. 

West, ad jimuos* 

Beep and unbounded must be the concern 
of every honest, reflecting mind,; to mark 
our peerless countrywomen led' astray from 
their innate conceptions of propriety and de- 
corum, by Ru ioexplicable partiality to- fo- 
reigners, and their pernicious maxims. Like the 
victorious army of Hannibal, in the effiMnuiate 
regions of Capua, We seem to have assumed, 
with their ' ^oils, the vices of our conquered 
adversaries. Nay, evmi Britidt soldiers have, at 
'last, abandoned the aittire of our brave fimcfk- 
tbers, for the more gaudy and frivolous bail- 
ments of continental froops ; Uor are they flow 
3 



asfaained to disgrace tlieir cotintry, Uy servilely 
adopting the uniform of fallen foes, 

.The humanity of our legislature has, it is 
true, spread wide the gates of this hospitable 
land, and invited those whom the. furious pro- 
scriptipns of sanguinary demagogues drove 
from their homes, to enter in and partake its* 
bounties.) hut was it ever intended that these 
aliens should' controul its domestic regulations? 
Could it ever be imagined, that the English peo- 
ple would deign to cherish the absurdities of 
French and Italian modes, despising their coun- 
try, and its long established customs ? thote very 
customs, which have, in the most perilous times, 
enabled it to assert and maintain its independ- 
ence? — To receive laws or rules of conduct 
from them, what is it, but to confess ourselves 
INFERIOR to them? 

. Mature deliberation will, it is to be feared, 
4N>nvince u$ that the follies here scrutinized and 
condemned, have their origin princ^ally with 
the higher orders of society, wbo.se rank and 
fortune enable them to live in. a style of splendid 
indolence; whilst their poorer, though som^liQies 
, flU^iiAppier fellow-creatures, are, ina gviNitde- 
Ifpeved^ from danger and. temptation, by 
tike daily pursuit of those necessaries, which are 
•bi^tttely requisite £)r their subsistence. 
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The total deficiency df einplo}ment driva 
the fashionable man to the horse-coursc or the 
gaming-table, i 

ludere doctmti 
Sci^ Gnteco jiibt*fls troclio» 

Stn^ malis vetil& Icgibus ale(i : 

and the female votary of dissipation, with equal 
irxationality, dedicates her whole time to tlie 
momentous concerns of her toilet, the visit, the 
hall, and the rout. 

Habitual idleness inevitably produces evil 
dispositions'; and these, unless eradicated by the 
forcible assistance of Religion, tOo frequently 
extend their ^growth to the suppression of all 
virtuous primliple, and progressively lead the 
mind into the extremes of impropriety, inde- 
corum, and immorality. 

To its nobles, the English Nation,— -a people 
peculiarly^irotcctcd by Heaven, dreaded by its 
enemies, and respected by all mankind, — looks up 
with just fonfidence, as to its principal direct- 
ors. Upon their Judgment and example, in a 
great measure, depend its' safety, its happiness, 
and its prosperity. In consideration, therefore, 
df the high, station in which they are placed, it 
becomes the subject of Duty no less than of 
Intebest, for them conscientiously and zeal- 

p 
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OMsly to discharge Ibe important requisites of 
their respective callings ; especially, let the 
higher orders pf society, of whatever sex or 
condition,' ( as personages, from whom, on ac- 
count of their superiority, we expect a good and 
great example) endeavour individually, as well 
as collectively, to stem the torrent of iniquity 
that now threatens our destruction. 

Be it their glorious aim to check the rapid 
advances of vice, and to take warning from the 
situation of such ex-nobles of a neighbouring 
country, as arc reduced by their own folly to 
undergo the pity or contempt of mankind. 
Thus continuing to act, they may rest assured, 
tlrat neither the sheers nor the calumnious asper- 
sions of their enemies, domestic or foreign, will 
be able, in the slightest degree, to affect their 
honour, their integrity, or the ir peace. “Next 
to the example of persons on the throne,” ob- 
•seryes a religious author of celebrity,* “ tliat of 
the peer is the most alluring and efficacious. 
It diffuses its effects, not merely amongst tliose 
who are admitted to his society, but is pr<^- 
gated from one knot of imitators to another, and 
spreads through the adjoining country far and 
yvide. The pattern which he exhibits, has a 


• Gbbome. 
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prevailing influence in deciding^ whether vanity 
and pride shall be deemed honourable or dis* 
graceful : whether the tide- of extravagance^ 
luxury and dissipation, shall be quickened or re- 
tarded; whether useful plans and institutions 
shall meet with countenance or neglect ; whe- 
ther industry, morality, and religion, shall flou- 
rish or decline ; whether unassuming merit shall 
be encouraged, or its recompence be intercepted 
by Shameless Iomorancb, and accommodating, 
perhaps brilliant, vice. Viewing all his pro- 
ceedings in this light, let a nobleman be careful, 
not for his own sake only, but for the sake 
also of SociETV, that theinflucnce of virtue and 
Religion be not diminished by bis example.” 

TJic most powerful preventative, however, of 
morality in this great city, is the incredible num- 
ber of unfortunate women, whom their own un- 
governable afiections, or the perfidy of man, have 
reduced to a state of unparalleled indigence 
and depravity. It was an indisputable stroke of 
policy, and, to a degree, of humanity, in the 
French . government, to enroll the names of lhe_ 
Parisian Fillcs de Joye, and to> appropriate a par- 
ticular portion of the city for their residedee ; 
tfiercby preserving tranq,uilUty apiopgst the 
well inclined members of' the cooimunity, and 
forming an admirable scheme for the suppres- 
3 
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fjoh of aity^ tumults, tliat might arise iu the dwel- 
lings Uf the profligate. But, surely, it would be 
ineompatible with the pure principles of Christi- 
unity professed in these, realms, were the legis- 
lature thus openly to countenance and sanction a 
system of criminality, however its protection 
end controul might be deemed politically advan- 
tageous. ' 

Delicate arb the sensations of the female heart, 
its passions are strong, and its attachments firm. 
Unpractised in deceit, and conscious of innate 
purity, in the outset of life, it often judges too 
ebaritably of others, till it be itself most barba- 
rously deceived. Since, then, the sense of kind- 
ness or injury is thus, wonderfully keen, how vi- 
rulent must be the emotions of rage, horror, and 
despair, when confidence is betrayed ! The un- 
fortunate victim of Seduction finds herself, on 
a sudden, a wretched hopeless outcast ; driven 
from all her kindred and friends, forsaken by 
him, for whom she had sacrificed her maiden 
honour ; and, from the very summit of felicity, 
cast headlong into the lowest abyss of hufiian 
ignominy. Famine, the inevilUble companion of 
penury; assails her ic all its terrors; and slie 
bcfconies isOduced to the melancholy necesHjly of 
old^iUbg tustenimee, even her daily bread, from 
tllfe preciriws bounty of the brutal libertine, or 
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the enfeebled del^ucliee. By degrem, 'lie» im* 
mortal mind becomes callous to her pitiabIe‘tH 
tuation; she essays to drown the unwekwme 
monitor, reflection, in repeated draiuglits of dead* 
ly poison : till from those fiiir lips, whieb 
might have given sweet lessons of moraUty to an 
innocent and endearing ofispring, proceed 
the foulest imprecations andi.<^e most hortid 
blasphemy. Exposed to the blasts of inelement 
seasons, and the fury of the pitiless storm, thoi^ 
smiles may still deck her pale countooanee, yet 
the canker-^worm that dieth not, incessantly cor<4 
rodcs her heart. Destitute of religious conso- 
lation, and alone actuated by the secret workings 
of revenge, the loveliness of woman is finally 
lost in the sullen malignity of a fiend. 

Her hand will, henceforth, be against every 
man.' for, alas! every man’s hand is raised 
against her. Woe to the unworthy traveller that 
listens to the abandoned syren! for her ways: 
lead to destruction, and her paths unto the 
grave !* — 

But, to return to stupendous National bcciks 
The fateof Prussia has already migagedour atten- 
tion. — Her power has fallen, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye ; her nobles sre fottered, her 
moiiarch is an exile ; her subjects are slain*/ her 

• Proverb*, Chap. H, verses 18, 19. 
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fow^rsleirell^ witlli the earthy het RcLieion Het 
Ii^f buried beneath the ruini of her altars. The 
tenets of 'Calvin md Luther have given wav to 
the decrees of -an' atheistical conqueror, the 
primary object of whote novel system of legisla- 
tioHj civil and divine, seems to be, unlimited al- 
legiance to Himself. 

The Papad dominion, so longthe fountain head 
of cruelty and superstition, exists no more, or 
languishes towards its dissolution. Neither 
does the tinkling bell announce the accustomed 
hour of matins and of vespers, nor are tbe gloomy 
chambers of the cloister disturbed by loud 
ebaonts and midnight requiems. 

Obfivion’s awful storms resound : 

The mas^ columns ftll around : 

Tbe fabric toUem to the ground, 

A nd darkness v^ils it s memory ! * 

The iron crown of Italy decorates the brow o^ 
a Corsican despot, whilst Turkish slaves,, dis- 
tracted by internal convulsions, have been un- 
able to protect even tbe shrine of Mahpmetfrooi 
profanation. Peace and Liberty have fled ter- 
rided.from the bloody scene pf desolation, andl 
Charity sits - vainly weeping over the picture, 
which Truth enjoins her to design. .^Ibion alone 
•tUi frowns defiance upon her foes ; still bravps^ 

* Pcacocka 



t!ie fury of the storm. Confidently trusting* t#' 
Providence for the arrival ' of better days> she 
proudly contemus the empty threats of a confede> 
rated world. The advantages, which our match* 
less land deri\es from the maintenance of Reli- 
gion, are equa lly great, in a moral and in a 
poii^ ical sense. 

To the lower orders of society, a sense of Re- 
ligion is indispensably necessary, inorder that, 
being left to their ovm guidance, at an age when 
youth is most in 'need of a preceptor, they may 
learn, from public worship, the relative duties 
between man and man ; — that they may have a 
permamenl source of consolation in the hour of 
distress, when perhaps no human saving hand is 
near ; and that, being dependent on the more 
immediate bounty of heaven for their subsis* 
fence, they may pay a more immediate, tributa 
of adoration to that Almighty power, which alono 
can afford them a continuation of what little they 
may have, and a supply of the additional articles 
they may want. 

To the middling classes, a sense of Religion 
is highly necessary, that, from their extensive 
connections both at borne and in foreign climes, 
(exclusive of the due performance of domestic, 
and iocial duties) they may most scrupulously 
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otffiel'vetfafe greatest sincerity and £<)pd•^vUl ; and 
being, as it were, that independent part of the 
consiitutiont which contributes to preserve its 
wonderful equilibrium, that they may jealously 
resist every attempted abridgment of their 
known rights; and yet, at the same time, forbear 
to intrude on the monarchial and aristocratical 
systems. 

To the higher rank of Britons, a sense of Re- 
ligion is most essentially necessary ; that, by vir- 
tue of their authority, they may use Ihcir very 
best exertions to support the permanent interests 
ai^ real dignity of the state : that they may em- 
ploy the abundance of their riches in aid of their 
distressed fellow creatures, that, by their political 
abilities they may invariably endeavour to conci- 

- liaitc the people wilh the sovereign ; and, by their 
ewn irreproachable deportment, may set a wor- 
thy example to their equals and inferiors ; re- 

- membering, always, the solemn assurances of a 
most able and enlightened statesman: '%AU 
“ who administer in the government of men, in 

which they stand in the permi of God himself, 
should have high and worthy notions of their 
functions and destination their Itope. should 
** btf ’ll of immortality : they should aot look 
'' to tbb paltry pelf of the moment, nor to due 
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Icmporary and transient praise of the vulgai*^ 
but to a solid permanent existence^ in tlit 
’■permanent part of their nature, and to a per- 
nia:\ont fame and glory in the example the/ 
lea\ pj as a rich inheritance to the world.*'* 


* Burke. On the French Revolution, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Owing to the haste with which this work was 
originally written, under the idea that the state 
■of things which seemed to call for it, would 
probably be of no long duration, ^ few slight 
inaccuracies escaped observation : and the 
chain of reasoning, in some places, is not so 
strong as it might be. Thcs^ defects I have 
endeavoured to remedy in the present edition. 
Some additional notes, also, are inserted, appli- 
cable to existing circumstances ; and in parti- 
cular, the abundant resources which offer them- 
selves for the employment of those manufac- 
turers who may be deprived of occupation by 
the loss of our export trade, are pointed out 
more distinctly than before* 


January, 1808 . 



He commerce and manufactures of this island, conceal in 
^*‘Mme ti^iasure its agricultural grandeur; of which we may not, 
“perhaps, obtain a full view^ unless this splendid superstructure of 
“ our present prosperity, mouldering away, from the fragility of the 
“ 'materials, or shattered by external violence, shall expose the 
“ stretigCh anii ‘extent of the base on which it tested/' 

Ewhburoh Review, Vol. V. p. 204, 
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Buonaparte agreeably to his usual custom of 
heaping* abuse iipo%tbose he cannot seriously injure, 
as the most cutting appellation, which his Billings- 
gate corninon-placc-book presented to him, has given 
us the title of a nation of shopkeepers. lie judged 
rightly, that we should be more indignant at such an 
appellation, than ifhe hadcalled usanation ofknaves, 
or of fools ; for, though the age of chivalry be gone, 
and other professions than that of arms ai*e now 
deemed honourable, still there is something con- 
temptible attached to the idea of trade, wliich makes 
those engaged in it, willing enough to have their 
occupation kept in the back ground. Yet thougli 
we affect to he offended with this title, our woiJls 
and our actions evince, that we are neither willing 
nor able to deny, that it is given to us with justice. 
Out of a hundred persons witli whom you converse, 
ninety-nine will maintain, that all our greatness is 
derived from our commerce, and that our ruin will 
be inevitable when it declines iu any great degree. 
And such opinions you will hear, not only from the 
ignorant Vulgar, not merely from the manufacturer, 
or merchant, whose individual uitierest naturally in- 
clines him to. such a belief, but fiiom the man of li- 
terature .and science, from the pi*oprietor of land, 
from the statesman. When our enemy threatened 
us^ with invasion about two years since, and had 
more leisure for ^ving a colour of reajity to his 
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threats that he has now, it was common to hear 
those who disbelieved that he would make the at- 
tempt, reason in^ this way ; — “ Buonapaf t6 knows 
what he is about. He will never invade us ; but by 
putting us to vast expense in precautionary prepa- 
rations, and at the same time, by stopping up almost 
every channel of our commerce, he is aware that he 
is doing us the most serious injury possible, and if 
he succeeds in cutting otF our trade, ,God knows lie 
will soon effect our ruin.” We see, too, the deep- 
rooted influence of this opinion, in the rapture with 
which we hail any new opening for our commerciar 
speculations. Tnus, the recent conquest in South 
Ainerica has h|aj| valued, not ofi account of any mi- 
litary glory whrefi we have gained by its capture, 
not because its acquisition has done any serious in- 
jury to our enemy, but because the vivid imagina- 
tions of all ranks t>f peo|>le, picture in its possession 
an extensive mart for broadcloth and for hardware. 
It would be endless to cite examples of the import- 
ance attached to our commerce by our statesmen. 
If we examine any of their speeches on the prospe- 
rity of the nation for fifty years past, we shall find 
them constantly dwelling*with tne greatest exulta- 
tion on the amount of our imports and exports ; and 
in every enumeration of national wealth, placing 
commerce in the foreground. 

Now it must be confessed, that all this anxiety 
for trade, seems to justify the obnoxious title, wliich 
our adversary has given us ; for they, who regard 
the acquisition of new customers as the greatest 
good, and the loss of old ones as the greatest evil, 
that can befal them, it mus^t be allowed are consi- 
derably imbued with the true spirit of shopkeeping. 
Yet, although my countrymen have not the art to 
conceal how much they are influenced by the grovel- 
ing notions derived from the desk and the counter, 
it would m a libel upon them not to presume, that 
their ideas of the importance of trade are founded 
upon a conviction of their Uuth; a conviction 
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whrch is painful to them, and which they have 
adopted with reluctance. Certainly no very pleas- 
ing reflections can occupy the mind of that Briton, 
who is impressed with the belief, that his country’s 
greatness, the high rank she at present holds amongst 
nations, and lie> eventual existence, depend on cir- 
cumstances, which it is in the power of a thousand 
accidents to tender unfavourable to her. Every day 
brings to his view fresh evidence of the precarious 
footing on which our commerce rests. The idea, 
which a few years ago would have been laughed at, 
that any man could acquire the power of shutting 
the whole Continent against our trade, is now 
realized. Already all the Continent, is subject to the 
mandates of our enem}^ or implicitly subservient to 
his views. America, too, one of the principal of our 
customers, has merely suspended her prohibition of 
our commercial intercourse with her, and loudly 
threatens positive hostility ; so that we are nearly 
excluded from the two most important quarters of 
the globe. Even if Buonaparte were by some fa- 
vourable occurrence obliged to give up his scheme 
of excluding us from the Continent, and our dis- 
putes with America be compromised, still the idea 
is most humiliating and distressing, if our commerce 
be really the source of our vigour, of our very life, 
that the continuance of this commerce is dependent 
on events wholly out of our power to control, 
and such as are more likely to be against us than in 
our favour. 

There can be no doubt then, if such be the pain- 
ful nature of those opinions, which resolve our greats 
ness into our commerce, that all those who hold 
9uch opinions; would be highly gratified to have 
their fallacy proved to them. They would doubtless 
be rejoiced to have it convincingly made out, that 
our greatness is independent of our commerce, and 
that our glory and our prosperity need not suffer di- 
minution, even though we had infinitely less trade 
tl^an we have. Even our merchants andour manu- 
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facturers, ninch as they arc indiviflually intereste<i 
in the continuance of conimercCi^ as patriots, must 
listen with satiifaction to any arguments which 
should set their minds' at rest, as to the stability of 
oiir wealth and our power. And surely the proprie- 
tor of land, of funded property, indeed all who arc 
not individually interested in the continuance of 
trade, would be delighted, if they could be con- 
vinced, that their country, and the stake they have 
in it, are independent of the threats of an emperor, 
or the caprice of a republic ; and that though Kii- 
rope and America, Asia and Africa, were to resolve 
never more to use an article of British manufacture, 
still this favoured isle has the means within herself, 
not merely of ictaining the high rank which slie 
possesses, but of progressively going on in her 
career of prosperity and of power. 

The author of these pages lias long been satisfied, 
that the importance of our' commerce has been great* 
ly overrated; he has long indeed been convinced, 
that the wealth wc derive from it is nothing; that 
the utility of by fur the greater part of it, is to be re- 
solved into its power of procuring for us certain 
luxuries, which we could do very well without, and 
in exchange for which wc give much more valuable 
necessaries ; and consequently, that our riches, oui’ 
gr^tness, and our happiness, are independent of it. 
These convictions, however singular and unconform- 
able to the public voice, have been sources of great 
mental gratification to him. While his fellow coun- 
trymen "have heard the news of the shutting up of a 
port against us with terror and dismay, and have re- 
garded our exclusion from comixierce with Hambu^, 
wkb Holland, and with Italy, as the almost sure pre^- 
emrsorof national ruin, he, persuaded of the fallacy 
of tb^efea^rs^ has looked upon these events with in* 
JMfertncc} has rather been inclined to pity the 

« t inliahitaiits of the countries, who are prevented 
0 bi^ng our manufactures, than ui that are .hin>> 
td ftosi sellitig them. 
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Such being his sentiments, he is desirous x)f laying 
the grounds of them before the public; to die end, 
that tried by such a touchstone, their truth, or their 
error, may be made apparent ; wishing, if the former, 
that the diffusion of just ideas, on an important sub- 
ject, may lead his countrymen t(^ more manly views 
of their independence ; and if the latter, that nis own 
erroneous notions may be rectified, and that no 
longer buoyed up, by the delusions of indifference, 
he may sympathize with the hopes and fears of his 
fellow men. 


In investigating the present subject, it will be ne- 
cessary previously to inquire into the opinions which 
have been held relative to the real sources of wealth 
and prosperity to a nation, and we shall then be able 
to apply the results deduced from such an examina- 
tion to our own case. And, in the first place, the mean- 
ing of the terms, wealth and prosperity, must be set- 
tled ; for, if the reader were to take these words in 
their usual acceptation, if he were to conclude, that 
by the first is meant gold and silver merely, and by 
the latter extensive dominion, powerful armies, &c. 
lie would be affixing to these terms meanings very 
different from those which are here meant to be an- 
nexed to them, and ideas, which, however common, 
are founded in error. Spain has plenty of gold and 
silver, yet she has no wealth; while Britain is weal- 
thy with scarcely a guinea : and France, with her 
numerous conquests, her extended influence, and 
her vast armies, is probably not enjoying much pro- 
sperity ; certainly not nearly so much as we enjoy, 
though we have far less influence, and much smaller 
armjies than she has. Wealth, then, is defined to 
consist in abundance of capital,, of cultivated and 
productive land, and of those things tvhich metn 
usually esteems valuable. Thus a country, where a 
large proportion of the inhabitants have accumulate^ 
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fortunes; where much of the soil is productively 
cultivated^ and yields a considerable revenue to the 
land-owner, may be said to be wealthy : and on the 
contrary, a nation where few of the inhabitants arc 
possessecl of property, and where the land is badly 
cultivated, and yields but little revenue to the pro- 
prietor, may be truly said to be poor. Britain is an 
example of the first state, Spain and Italy of the 
last, A nation may be said to be in prosperity, 
which is progressively advancing in wealthy where 
the checks to population arc few^ and where employ- 
ment and subsistence are readily found for all classes 
of its inhabitants. It does not follow, that a pros- 
perous nation must be wealthy ; tlius America, though 
enjoying great prosperity^ has not accumulated 
wealth, Noi* does it follow, that because a nation 
possesses wealth, it is therefore in a state of prospe- 
rity. All those symptoms of wealth which have been 
enumerated, may exist, and yet a nation may in 
prosperity be retrograding, its wealth may be sta- 
tionary, its population kept at a stand, and the diffi- 
culty of getting employment for those who seek it, 
may be becoming greater and greater every day. 

Such being the meaning affixed to the terms 
wealth and prosperity, let us inquire what are their 
sources. 

-The political economists who have investigated 
the sources ofwcaltli, may be divided into two great 
classes*; of which one may be termed the mercantile 
sect, and may be considered as including almost all 
the authors who have written on this subject, as well 
as almost all whp talk upon it : the other, the agri- 
cultural sect, the principles, of which, though as old 
as Aristotle, were first systematically promulgated 

* I doapti, ift thif plase, adirert to the opbions of Dr. Adam Smith ; be- 
he regards commerce as productive of some vreaMi, ha 
Valoea it i&Mltety below both agncoltiire and the home trade. Inihffd, 
M a writer ia the Bdiabureh Review (VoK IV. p. 357.) has justly observed, 
^ pHacipleti of Dr., ^ith clearly qury hidi to tlm th^ry of the 
and ia order to be consistent, he ought, oaqueition^y,. to 
iPPpeekiKied A^icakure the vftfy productive emp%meut af capita or 
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Ay Mons. Quesnai, and others^ in France, who have 
Teen generally known by the 'name of the French 
Economists, and who have had at any time but few 
followers. 

The mercantile sect contend, that commerce and 
manufactures are by far the greatest, if not the sole 
sources of wealth, and for proofs of the truth of this 
opinion, they refer you to Tyre, Cartha^, Venice, 
Holland, — states, which by their coihmecce, wili 
very little territorial possession, attained acknow-^ 
ledged wealth ; — and to those who are actively en- 
gaged in these employments, to the merchant and 
the manufacturer, whose riches are proverbial. Im- 
pressed with this conviction, this sect has consist- 
ently advised the most active encouragement of 
commerce and manufactures, by every means possi* 
ble. In behalf of the former, it has procured mono- 
polies, restrictions, or bounties, as seemed best 
likely to answer the end; and in favour of the lat- 
ter, it has even been thought politic to oppress the 
agricultural branch of industry ; and the farmer has 
for a very long period been prohibited from export- 
ing his wool, to the end, that the manufacturer 
might purchase it on terms lower than what might 
be obtained from other nations. 

The agricultural sect, or the followers of the 
French Economists, on the other hand, maintain, 
that the only source of wealth to a nation is agri- 
culture. They deny that any wealth is dcrive<l 
from the fabrication of manufactures, and they al- 
low but little to be derived from commerce; and in 
support of these singular opinions, they thus reason : 
The farmer, say they, out of the produce of the 
Jand which he cultivates, besides maintaining his 
family, pays to the owner of bis land a net surplus, 
under the name of rent. This surplus must be re- 
garded as clear profit ; for it remains after every ex- 
pense attending the cultivation of the land is re- 

S aid, and is, in fact, anew creation of matter which 
id not before exist Now^ it will be seen, that no 
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such; ^et profit, at^epd^ the Ubom* of thj|t 

m^uuftc tiifer. Though he certainly must be allow)?* 
meiitps of 14 $ i»i<lustrv\ to add cojiisiclqil^bly to 
the value of the materials he works upon, yet this 
value Is not greater than the value of hi/sitbsistenee, 
dufing the tin^e he has been employed in addli^ this 
addition'll valine; and whatever profit may be drawa 
by the /Side of such manufactures, will be foutnl 
mfiely to be a. transfer of property from one toan^ 
'»ther,^ and in no case to add to tire sum of national 
AvfaltL Xhi'S may h;^ made evident by the considec- 
al^n ^f s^n illustrative example : A lace maker, foi; 
ixistianQe,,ipay, by means of^ year’s labour, convert 
apounci of flax,,, worth one shilling,^ into lace wort^ 
icii pouiids. In this case, ^ys the disciple of tUc 
r.icrcantile sect, the nation is richer by this rax^u’s 
labour to tl^ amount of the additional value confer- 
red Vipon the flax, 'rhroughhia industry, nearly, t?n 
pounds h^i;VC bt'cu added to the wcaUh of the nation. 
Cut this the Economist denies. The lace manufaC'^ , 
turcr, he saysi must, during the year he was em- 
ployed in manuf^Lctvxiog his lacc, have drawn his 
subisy3tcncedVom somewhere, and as in all countries 
the labouring clv^s derives but a bare siibsisttncc 
from its labour, he^nust in this period have con- 
sumed a quantity of food equal iu value to ten 
pounds, :Th, us tjien we have gained laceVorth ten 
pounds, but fo^d J^as been expended to the ^amc 
amount, so tha^t uo prof t has been th^ result of this 
manufacturing industry. All that can be conceded 
in favour the manufacturer is, that he has fixed 
or transmut&l the value of a perishable article into, 
one ipcire durable. He has converted ten pound’s 
worth of corn, into ten pound’s worth of la^^. Jiven 
if we suppose, |J:iat the master manufaptureirij he who* ' 
to the l^bourip^ in^uf^turer, 
of whjGun we^jiave been speaking, until his work was 
fi|u^ech weme to ^ffix to this lace an additional ya^ 
5lw if be^were to sell it for 15l. sf ill this would 
creatiosn of wealth to the nation j feg precisely 
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what he gained, the consumer of tije lacc would 
If^se ; a transfer of wealth, therefore, not a creation 
of it, would ensue. If he, to whom the We was 
sold, had bought it for lol. the exact price whicll it 
cost, he would then have been liehcr hy.the 5h 
which on the contrary supposition, would have 
to the master manufacturer; but it is plain, the nation 
would not have been less wealthy, in conse(jueuce of 
!>{. being in one man’s pocket, rather than in that of 
aiiotlier. The same reasoning is applied by the Eco? 
noniists to every species of manufacture, the in- 
crease<l value of wliigh, they contend, naay in every 
\ a.sc be resolved into the subsistence of tte labouTr 
ing manufacturer, and the profit of his employer. 

Foreign commerce is of two kinds, commerce of 
import and of export. Whatever a nation imports, 
it pays an equivalent for, to the country of which it 
is purchased : whence, then, say the Economists, 
springs any wealth from this branch of commerce? 
J5ut, inquire the disciples of the mercantile sect, do 
not those who import goods, sell them for more 
than they give for them, and is not their profit an 
increase of national tvealth ? The Economist replies, 
No ; for in tins case, a/ia that of the mastei\ mar 
nufacturer, whatever is gained by tlie merchant, is 
, lost by the consumer of the articles he deals in, and 
whether he sells for a profit or for none, is indiffer- 
ent as to its effect on the wealth of the nation. If 
a merchant imports sugar, for which he has given 
lOOOl. it is plain, that the wealth of the nation is 
not increased by having lOOOl. worth of sugar, 
rather than so much money, or so much of any 
other article that may have been given for it. So 
tar then, no profit attends this traffic. And if the 
injporter sell his IQOOk worth of suga^or llOOL is 
it not self evident, that this 1001. islrcrived from 
the consumers of t|us article? Whatever is his pun, 
is their loss, and the nation would have been just as 
wealthy if 

' ■ kmkrn, 



Oa the principles of the Economists, however, 
though it maj^ be with truth denied that any nt- 
tional wealth is derived from commerce of import, 
it must be allowed that national wealth m:^ be de- 
rived from commerce of export. The profit of the 
exporter, above what the. articles exported have 
cost, it must be granted, is, in some cases, so much 
profit to the nation ; yet th6y contend, that a very 
small proportion of the wealth of any nation, pos- 
sessed of extensive territory, can be derived from 
this source, since the utmost profit which can be 
supposed to be gained on tho exports of the most 
frading nation, is trifling when compared with its 
actual wealth. Britain, which exports more than 
any otiier country ever did, does not value her ex- 
ports at more than. fifty millions annually, from 
which there cannot possibly be more titan ten mil- 
Kons profit derived ; a mere trifle in the wealth of a 
nation which every year pays upwM'ds of six times 
as much iii taxes. 

Such being the opinions of the French Econo- 
mists, it necessarily follows, that they should ear- 
nestly recommend to governments, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture above all other branches of in- 
dustry. Tliey do not absolutely advise the discou- 
ragement of manufactures and of commerce, yet, as 
they place these so low in the scale of causes of na- 
iionai wealth, they consider their existence as being 
of small impor'taure, and that a country may attain 
the greatest possible wealth and ptosperity, where 
both are nearly unknown. 


Iv these j||Tying opinions of the commercial and 
agricalturaraects, there seems to be soihe truth, and 
some error^ on both sides ; yet an attention to the 
fricts on which the Economists build their system, 
stripped of the intricacy which attends everyinqairy 
jpite igptters of^o^j^cal economy, in consequence of 
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t^csciutom of estimating the value of evur^.tluag 
humseney, will probably show; that tbeyi hreeot^ 
EC# hi deducing ul wealth from agriculture tiiMighr 
t}itcw.<jshi^ have erred in the practical, application of 
thw:iStatem„ at lease to the circuihflaiuses of £ki> 
natioits.' ; 

That the examiiiati<Ht itnto the truth of the opi- 
nion of the Frendi Economists, that, agriculture is 
the only source of wealth, may be i^enaeied as «n$i* 
pie as possible, let us iimuire what would take place 
in a country constituted much in the smne way as 
'this country is; where there should be srclassofhuid 

S rietors, a class of farmers, and a class of ma<^ 
cturers, but where there should exist no mon^ 
of any kind, no gold, silver, or paper; in fact; so 
circulating medium whatever. In such a societ^j^ 
the land proprietor must receive his rent in kind, in 
com, cattle, or whatever may be the produce of his 
land ; and all transactions between man and man, 
must be carried on by the medium of bnrtar. How- 
ever inconvenient such a state of society^ might he, 
it may be very well conceived to exist, and has, in- 
deed, existed in a great degree, at one period, even 
in oui- own country. In a nation so circumstanced, 
though part of the subsistence of the manoiacturing 
clam wmld be drawn from the farmer, from the pro- 
fit which would remain with him after the mainte- 
nance of his fiuntlv, and the rent of his landlonl 
were deducted, yet by far the largest pmtamod; their 
subsistence it is evident, must be drawn Jaipt (lie 
class of land proprietors; from that surjdut pi^oce 
paid to them under the denomination of rent. It 
will therefore in. e etill greater degree simplify our 
illustration, .if: we w^pse, what Will in im respect 
ittfleeace tite^ncdiin^. of mir xeesemw* ^he. 
vkek nf thej shIiiiMtenoe;.of ;the><m^Bftctttrlt!^ 
dasssm^ in such* a state of jociefy, he derived 
froai^die clsieiofdiniiLpMmtietQm . ' 

Fem this iyetcak nsum snchi^ ^ Hf^bwhig 
wmrid tiie.icoiBpetition which weidtl opees^ 
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pl^e amongst the aiass of thanufac^wFer^ 
to. dispose, of their aiticks to the land proptietortr 
ureuld restritt the price of these articles, as is tim 
case at present, > to a quantity ■ of provisions hardy 
Becessaryjto;(«pkce the subsistence of the manufac- 
turer, whilst he had been employed on them'. This 
beingvthe oasey dl the aiticles which the manu&c- 
turer .might fabricate in the course of a year, would 
by the endiOf that year, be in possession of the land 
proprietofe^'in-excminge tor provision. All the food 
which -theulass of land proprietors had to dispose oti 
would,' by the industry of the class of manufacturers, 
he. transmuted into various articles of use, or of lux- 
ury : and these remaining and accumulating with 
the former class, it would in time Ifeap up great 
wealth, by this successive and constant transtbrma* 
tion' of its riches. None of this wealth, however, 
could with truth be said to - have been brought into 
existence by the manufacturer, for, as the Iwd pro- 
prietor had given in exchange for the produce of the 
ipmiufactur^’s labour, an equal value in food, which 
no: longer remained in existence, all the merit which 
could jiistly be<cooceded to the latter, would be his 
having mnsmuted wealth of so- perishable a nature 
as food the more durable wealth manufactures. 

. &it it .m^becashed, would not- the master ma- 
nufacturer d my fisom the land proprietor, as the 
pried of hisarnelei^ a greater quipitaty of food,' than 
be. had advanedd^ to his- labuiding manufoctuiers 
employed in th|^' fabricatiobX!!> We may grant, that 
this would' be iime case, atilli twhatever i»i|^t be the 
abiodirt of this hurplWr'dren were '>it smtisiderahly 
more than was ^vsecessary fiotr hU^owni4tdMiirienoe’,.no 
weaithiwonihi Ikhtodjidd Mtt^dexiaini^h^h^ 
ftt.. :The yibtm'wmiutHctiner'nigittdadiKc^^ 
>tche^:digriHracsaxmtdatwBmt> psrdfitsl^ yei^the 
nMteibf #8c'g«bswould.<be abitiwteKsxmaeaB&tlie 
la^ pioprietexs, audatb'ph^tuiasiifocmbe^n^ 

dtiaioni«fite 
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Iforlialf ayear in the building of.i cdadi, at tiiat'fer 
t^r subsistence during that timt^ he had advanced 
fifty quarters of com: if tVe suppose he sold diis 
coach to a land pToprietor for Sixty quartets of cont, 
it is evident that the coaohmaker would he tetf 
quarters of corn richer, than if he had sold it 
fifty quarters, its original cok. But it is Oquai^ 
clear, that the land proprietor would be ten quatttaS 
of corn poorer, than if he had bought bis coach at 
its prime cost. A transfer, tbeiii nottfeieation of 
.wealth, has taken place, whatever one gditis, the 
other loses, and the natio^ wealth is^t the safpe. 
This illustrative example will apply to oycty imagin'* 
able case, of the srie of manliiMtures fibricned 
and sold in our supposed society^ howeVri* complex 
the operations they might pass throng, mr.now 
many soever the nuimer of hands employed on them. 
In every instance, their price would resolve itself 
into the amount of the food consumed during their 
fabrication, by the labouring manu&cturer, and into 
the profit of the niaster manufitetuter; the former, 
we have shown, is merely aconversion of one sort of 
wealth, into another sort of the same value, and the 
latter is in every case a twmster of wealdi, m^ly, 
from the pocket of the buyer to that of the sehe)'. 

It may be inquired, by those who are so dazCled 
with the wealth gained by the mannihoturer in riih 
country, “ Would lie on such n system u we have 
imagined, acquire wealth as he does now ? for if hn 
did not, if alt the wealth of the country remdned 
with tiie land proprietor, this suppoied state of 'Soti- 
ety would be very diflei^t from ^ one tte nritn^ 
where so many msmufitomritn ^ ^ rich, hod so 
many prepfietoin of land, Tfatat meety lixs 

been iri part answotedalrelM^p as «teittsion lidf 
te«n mada,: ^ 

He faad.iinats<idiie%ii<fii^ 
btlealdi^ it thir W 

‘ ho sNiill'iMM^h4Nmaith.{ aU'Btenniti 

•«* . 
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i^bout a ciiimlatiBg, wdi.ufQ»i as in a society nritli 
maqy of the oisss of iaod proprietors would Iw 
ailiraye poor. .. . Ihiere would m wand thei:e, men 
wjbose lo)^ of :|;^deur and of pleasu re» would . lead 
them to spoia mote tlum ovety grain of their income - 
iu ns theie are men found here, whom the same 
iuD^ireo ;Cau^ -$10, spmid . more than ever}' guinea of 
‘revenue in nuHtey* * 

.. If the foregoiog ohmrvadons have convincingly 
i^wn^rihn^i^astate of society , in which every trans- 
ition shpuid hO'Oarried on by barter, all the wealth ^ 
<^.fucli:a.-piim wouldi be evented bywagricalture, ‘ 
mpdlactures, there wUl not be need of fiir- 
avtfhnent,,' tO; prove to the philosophical in- 
epiirer,. thai ihe very same results must take place in 
a^ciety where a circulating medium is made use of. 
^t as there is an idea prevalent, that the emplov- 
i^ent of a circulating ramium materially affects the 
creation of national wealth, it will not be amiss to 
examine this subject a little further. , 

Ihe circulating medium of civilized nations, is 
mthev gejid and sUver, or papm*. Gold and silver, are 
usdcubtedly a^euhh, yet they ^are but a small portion 
of WhM hsA ^propwy a chum to* that title ; and a n^ 
tidd'ir^ich.his abundance ofgcdd and silver,^ is, in 
than if it bad none. It has paid an 
nf iWineothiW'W^^ and th«iro 

iSjB^gnqid Ifaeon a'hy it ^uU be desirous of h^v- 
ipg tluf, ft^er than any other species of u^th j 
%;;the opHsaupetiQiity in pahw^.adilchtim pnecioaa 
>i«vcra*thmr: prsdnat* of *hp labour «f 
iSfcitneif f#ri^gttoinstfui«ditrnf cir- 

ty. qf havwf teW w 

AiiimiPiimiih npl'iefriiid 
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that these metals do not form a tyjthe of her eiroulaN 
io^ medium ; yet multitudes '^ill matntam^ that 
this circulating medium, composed chiedy df'paper, 
is a portion of national M^lth. No position, hd«r* 
sxer, can be more false than thia If ^Id and silVer 
be out the representative of wealth, much more is all 
the paper in circulation, but the representative of 
wealth, the shadow, not the substance, nay in many 
cases, it is the representative of nothing, — the sha- 
dow of a shade. ' When the Bank of England coins 
a million of pounds worth of notes, does it issuei 
them without receiving an equal value for them, or, 
at any rate, without having security for theamountr? 
And when a swindling country banker, without for- 
tune, has persuaded the surrounding country to takh 
hi8>notes in exchange for real property, do not fair 
deluded customers find, to tbekcost, that these aofi^- 
are not wealth, but merely’ the representative of the’ 
wealth of which they have been duped ? If all tlidse 
who have any paper money in possession, wehe'tdde'>-‘ 
mand to be paid its value, would they becontedt to 
be paid in other f Would they not Say, Give -us 
gold or silver, or if you have not tnete, divide your 
property, your landj your houses, your, xnerehandhe- 
amongstns? : , 

Thus, then, whatever is the circulating medium, ^ 
whether it be gold and sili^r, or paper, erhoth, '1st* 
ing but the representative of wealth, theit can - he 
nodifierence, as to the' sources of weaKfa, bettVeen 
a nation which has, and one which has not, a circu- 
lating medfiun ; and conseMetttly wealth baii bo 
creaM by the samebranohor hiitcstry mdy, hi one 
as in the other. Whether tl«s maauihetviMlr receive 
thO'^ce of his mannfhetare in ftied; or hi mmiey, 
wi^ wJ^ fac purdusei food } wlfiraor hoidl ms 
aeddet directly to 'tfio land proprictiiaiit, Of Itr ahy 
odientfiasian socilhw«'WhateMr’'ba con^l^^ 
of tmasaGt»a% nwithig'liiioBi (Ale hawlcao/doiiii^ 
que»t nnows eirciiik^f {nfodiitiltf M\ the Whole be. 
fahly aital|izedt aal«o«iy>thiaf>rtfeid to ha ' 
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il; viU in every ease be {bund, in the most refined, as 
ip. the ]noa.t barbarous state of society, that agri- 
culture is the great source of national wealth, ma- 
nufactures merely a transmutation of >wealth of one 
description, into that of another. - 

The grand axiom, then, of the Economists is un- 
doubtedly founded in truth. It remains to be ex- 
aipined, whether the application, which tliey de- 
duce from it, be equally accurate. Believing agri- 
culture to be the grand source of wealth, they advise, 
that the utmost encouragement should be given to 
it ; and they lecommeod, that as many as possible 
of the manufacturing class, in those countries where 
manu^tures abound, should become cultivators. 
In the natural orden of prosperity in a state, they 
Copteud, that agriculture produces manufactures, 
manii&ctures agriculture. Hence, -they say, 
until 'every acre of waste land be cultivated, and 
every field.managed in the most productive mode, 
it is, advisable, that manufactures should be but 
subtly attend^ to. 

That these opinions, however phuutble, are not cor- 
rect; tint this advice, however apparently consistent, 
is no^ in every case,, judicious, the following consi- 
^nitions will serve to show. There can be no douht^ 
that it is the interest of those countries, where land 
is.^ cht^.asto be purchased, or rented, for litde 
or hotbin^ to devote their chief attention to agri- 
culture; and America will be wise to import nCr 
manufactures for arcentury to come.' She certainly 
needs not;, ft present, the stimiilus of numnfiictures 
tp eneouTj^, her agi^culturei . The. e^, btditever, 
seems very difTpreot .with respoet tWEimopet ahd an 
atfoi|l^ ,to facts. wiU, prove, in oMosttte. to the 
r^ipnpl^JBfWpomists,' iiat in anhSili ji^ncut- 
ttu^ k0 Mni^quimee of 

0f # ; AMi^ lAirt, the tkU 

farther, etttent^ 

. of Banip^ and firkdn amon^ 

fepadr%: auh^t to the foudaf 
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systems. On this system, thekinjjrWM ccmsideredas 
the proprietor of the. soil.. This he divided amongst 
his nobles, on condition of their perforntiing cettain 
military services; and. they again subdivided their 
portions, distributing; part amongst their vassats, 
who were bound to attend them in their warlike 
undertakings, and retaining what they deemed' sufr 
ficient for "their own wants. That part of the soil 
retained by the lord, which was near home, was cul- 
tivated by the Villeins for his immediate use and be- 
nefit ; and such lands as were at a distance, were 
■ committed to the maua^ment of the Ceorts, or pea- 
sants, on condition of their yielding up a portion of 
the produce as rent. At this period, mwiufacturcs, 
as a separate brancli of industry, were not known. 
Tlie few. articles, necessary in such a rude state, were, 
fabricated by some individual of the family which 
wanted them, and the class of manufacturers had no 
existence. In .such a state of things, agriculture 
must have been in an extreniely unimproved condi- 
tion. The vassal, who was entitled to the whole pro- 
duce of his laud, not having the means of disposing 
of any surplus, could have no inducement to raise 
more corn tlian his own family required ; and the 
Villeins and Ceorls, by whom the food consumed by 
the household, and the retainers of their lord, was 
produced, having no. motive for exertion, would 
naturally content themselves with the ineificactous 
processes of their forefatliers, and raise not one grain 
more: than they could help. Indeed, the fact, that 
at the period of which we are speaking, an acre of 
the best land was not worth more than four sheep, 
abundantly proves the wretched s^te of agriculture. 
Neither could any wealth be accumulated in such a 
s'tate of society. For as there was no class of ma- 
a^faetttrera, to convert, bv their labour, the produce 
of .^e earth inte more wrable wealth, all the sur- 
plus food brou^t, into existence one year, yrani. 
l^ifnefl before we by those most unproductive 
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of all the members of aociet^, a crowd of menial 
servants, and of militaiy retainers. ' 

This system of things continued for some centu- 
ries, and it is probable would have beep in existence 
in a great degree even at the present moment, had it 
nCt teen for uie fortunate occurrence of an event, to 
which may, in truth, be attrfoiited all our wealth and 
greatness; and to which,, it. is not exaggeration to 
say, we are indebted, thatwearenotnow as ignorant 
and as oppressed as are those where this event has 
not yet taken place. The occurrence to which I al- 
lude, was the establishment of a new and distinct class 
in fociety — the class of manufacturers. It is net to 
be supposed, that this event took place all at once — 
that it liappened in consequence of some edict or 
resolution of any part of the community: it was 
brought about gradually, by the operation of various 
causes : principally, perhaps, in consequence of the 
invasipns. to .which Britain was then subject, Avhich 
inttqduced, frpm the Low Countries, and the more 
civiliaed parts of Europe, manufocturers of various 
new articles of use or of luxury. 

The results of the institution of this new class of 
society, .W’ere most important. Man is naturally 
selfish. The lords and land proprietors embraced 
with eagerness the opportunity ofiered to them, of 
devoting . the surplus revenue which they were ac-r 
cushnned to consume in supporting a crowd ^of 
pendents, to the purchase of manufactures of cCnveni* 
eoce, or of el^nce, for their individual gratificalkm. 
To enable them to attain an abundant share i of ob- 


jects, from their novelty so attractive; it was oeces- 
saiy, that their surplus, revenve should he gs lifge as 
pgfstble, and that it should be in money. 'Henee,' 
th^yivere willing to lett to the and CeUrh, 

fot tbelasd whidf tliefoimer 

had cultivme who% for Iheir 

h«|u^«j^lhe latter to occupy, on ctmditfon of 
fwipl lll^ $lie, greatest part of ; Ha. 
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G odace. When ohm tiiese |pMi4<BV«nt^ the erta^ 
isbrnent of a elaaa 6f tnanimchttenr tod il^e toh* 
stitution of a fixed tent in mdney, for an natortua 
one in kind, were brou^t' about, improvementa to 
agriculture advanced rapid stri^. fainter 
having now a market tor bia produce and die Mirer 
of enjoying, without interrujption, any prtmt htf 
might make, would be atimulated to redoubled exf 
ertion. He would be desirous of cultivating as modi 
land, and of rendering what be cultivated as pro- 
ductive, as possible, ''^ealth would now begin to ac- 
cumulate. The produce of the eartb, which wai be- 
fore dissipated by an unproductive tribe, which left 
behind it no vestige of a return for its consumptlqii, 
would now be converted into permantot and durable 
wealth, by the manufacturing class ; whicb has the 
great merit of always returning an equal ^alue for 
the subsistence it consumes. Affairs being thus ar- 
ranged, prosperity would attend every branch the 
community. The increasing population of the ma- 
nufacturing class, would require more land to be 
cultivated, and thus employment would foe povided 
for the additional population of the apieultural 
class, which would cousequeutly be enamed to give 
greater rent to the land proprietors. Tlwse last 
-again, would acquire increased power of providing 
employment for the manufacturing class, and thus, 
of affording its members the means of increased can'‘ 
sumption. 

Wiabout entering into the consideration of many 
other beneficial and highly inmortant effects which 
resulted from the operatiou of this system, speh: as 
t^ formation of privileged towns, the reducrion 
of the arbitrary power of the noble^ and the conse- 
quent spread of liberty ^d of seien<ei i thiidt, it is 
auffiqiently obvious, mtn the rtosanhig whidt has 
btyn, used, that the extension todiltiqirDiwinent of 
agiicultnise has, at least in Dritidi^) depended t^on 
the influence of nttoufactures, and CDttsei|Btoriji 
lAat the tenf ( of the ^(Himnists, that m a ntiftfe 
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talcs tre a of* improved 4grieult<ire, 

n^ improved stgrlcultute of maititfaetures, is, \Vhen 
considemi as an universal ddctrhle, founded in 
error. . . ^ ■ 

The truth of this opintoh will be still more evi- 
dent* if we attend to the facts which the other na- 
tions of Europe, all of which were originally under 
tlie samefendal system, present to us. We shall 
find* that all those countries which have abounded 
in manufactures* have been extensively cultivated, 
and have in course become rich, while on the other 
hand* those nations which have few manufactures, 
in which the clasa of manutacturers does not exist 
as^ separate class in society, have made but small 
progress in agriculture, and are comparatively poor. 
Thus* the Js^therlands, where, probably, manufac- 
tures wc|p first established in Europe, after the dark- 
ness of the period consequent, upon the destruction 
of Roman civilitation began to dissipate, have been 
always celebrated for their extensive agriculture ; in 
their minute attention to which, they may be said to 
rival the Chinese, having converted the whole coun- 
try into a garden, France too, has long had nume- 
rous tnanumetures, and as she produces sufficient 
food for her vast population, must be tolerably cul- 
tivated. On the contrary, in Russia, Portugal, aifd 
%pain, which are dependent upon other nations for 
the bulk of. their: manufactures, agriculture has 
made but little progress, and these nations ate far 
from' being wealthy, notwithstanding the extdit and 
fertility of their soil. 

' But* not only arc the Economists in error, in de- 
that improved agriculture is thi plKet' of 
manufactures: their opinion, that the weiilth of na^ 
tiohs, ! instituted as those in Eufope' afo/ it td be 
inidisaaiM to agricuttute, and by 

even at the eiKpense tlif 
<^88, Is equally incorrect The 
be mu^h moreto the ha^ 
those 
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itSkh now employed in manniacturingafticlei of 
luxury, were to become cuUivatoix of the ear ^ ; 
andithey contend, that while a waste acre remaint in 
any country, it would be better, that its inhabrtints 
should engage in its cultivation, than in any manu- 
factures whatever. A very slight examinatibn of 
this doctrine, will show its fallacy. 

It has been already admitted, that in countries, 
like America, where laml is to be had for almost no- 
thing, where, in some districts, the farmer lives by 
consuming the whole produce of ht$ farm, not by 
'selling it*, and where from others, an extensive ex- 
port of the produce of the soil is carried on, it is ad- 
visable, that the cliief attention should be directed 
to agriculture, and so long as^trbey can get manufac- 
tures from other nations, in exchange for their conh 
they will best promote their interest by neglecting the 
former, and cultivating tlie latter product of labour.^ 
But the case is very diderent with respect to Europe. 
In this part of the world, all the soil is, private pro- 
perty, and not an acre of it can be had for the purpose 
of oul^vation, without paying rent for it The farmer 
must derive this rent from the sale of bis produce. 
Now, to whom is he to sell this produce? ^Certainly 
not to the class of land proprietors, which is a very 
small class in point of number, and consumes Imta 
smell portion of the food raised from the soil. To 
whom then can he look for the sale of that part of his 
produce which is to pay bis rent, but to tne class Of 
manufacturers ? And if it be from the manuftetnring 
class, that the farmer is to derive his rent, it Will fol- 
low, that whenever this class is supplied witha<}iiaii- 
t^y of food sufficient for its wants, it will be impossi- 


* Tb« Moeral.Oibject of Iwmiog here, ClSeoiuek^) is not Wo mm it 
is in^Bsi^Qd. Here a man proposes to live bp jbb farm direefy^ Ijaam it 
isii^ite^; diatis, he raises wheat, bade/, stoeb, ke. kt saSi,; bonsam^ 
io|lmti|tsn^prap^tionrtn hiaown Swailj; heiahayauesaliibwelerp 


^Swiib. a vm to famili 
borne, and be veils nb more n 
oihensttielei. 

XeUrr/rom. 

iSOS, in Mont^ 


:onsiuaption; evea hif clothjnftiaieta4<l St 
a wbat will ser^ bnvbiS^biSdalhw 

(Mig.v.t%u.p.4a^, 
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ble for ft single acre additional to be cultivated. It is 
not enough for the farmer, to raise a sufficiency of 
food, for his own family ; he has to raise a surplus 
produce, which must be converted into money for 
the payment of his rent. But how can he dispose 
of this surplus, if there be already as much food pro- 
duced, as there is a demand for? An extension of 
cultivation, then, cannot take place, without a corre- 
sponding extension of demand for the products of 
cultivation ; and this demand can only arise from an 
increase in the class of manufacturers. To apply these 
remarks to Great Britain : It is calculated, that in 
thiskingdcin, thereare twenty-two millions of acres 
of waste land, and it is frequently asked, by the fol- 
lowers of the Economists, as well as by those who 
arcof a very different opinion on matters of political 
economy ; why this waste land is not brought into 
cultivation, and why such a source of riches as this 
is neglected. For this very good reason, — that the 
greater part of this land, with the present demand 
for, and the present prices of, the produce that could 
be raised from it, would not pay for cultiuntion. 
Every person who has had occasion to lett land, 
knows, that there are many more farmers wanting 
farms, than there are farms to supply them ; and this 
being the case, it follows, indisputably, that if the 
waste land in the kingdom could be profitably culti- 
vated, it would speedily be occupied by these farm- 
ers who so eagerly seek employment foi* their capital. 
But untili in consequence of an increased demand 
for the products of agriculture, arising from an ex- 
tepsionof the manufacturing class, the price of this 
prepuce is sufficiently advanced to leave a prbfit ‘ 
the cultivation of land at present suffered to lib . 
wast^ ^any considerable portion of this land cannot 
be ipto (^Itivsdion without gr^t loss. The 

cultival^a ' waste land^ is gradually taking ; 

place. In only way in which, it cai^ take place, and 

in consequence of the same causes which have effect- ^ 
ed thb high of cultivation in which the greater 
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part of Britain now is ; I mea% by the natural in- 
crease of the numbers of the manufacturing class. In 
proportion as the population in this class augments, 
an increased quantity of food is required, and when 
the competition arising from this demand, has gradu- 
ally, ana permanently raised the price of the produce 
of the earth, then, and not until tnen, the land which 
now lies barren will be cultivated. Indeed, there 
does not seem any other practicable way than this, 
by which agriculture can be extended in a country 
where the best portion of the soil is already cultivat- 
ed, and where the whole is private property. Even 
America, though it may now be wisdom for her not 
to meddle much with manufactures, yet if her popu- 
lation continues to multiply, for another hundred 
. years, as rapidly as it has done, will need the infiuf* 
ence of a class of manufacturers to push tlie cultiva** 
tion of her soil still further. 

The Economists seem to have been led into consi- 
derable error, by not properly distinguishing between 
the wealth, and the prosperity of a state ; for these 
terms are by no means synonymous. A nation mnyi 
as has been before observed, be very prosperous, 
without being wealthy ; and, on the other hand, may 
* be very rich, without enjoying prosperity. ^ If the 
question were, on what system may the gr^test pros'- 
perity be enjoyed by the bulk of society? can 
be no doubt, that the system recommended; by the 
Economists, which ^directs the attention of every 
member of society, to be turned to? a^icujtnfe^ 
would be the most effectual to this end. Bu% sueb a 
system could be eiticaciously established in Europe^ 
in >o other way, than by the overthrow pf the 
^sentlaws of propertyiiiand by a ^eynlntion, which 
^ould be as disastrous in its ultiuiateconseqaepcas, 
as it would be unjust and impracticable in ita 
tution. This system could be acted upon only, by 
the passing an Agrarian law ;, by the divisioii of 4ke 
whole aoil of a.cmiry# jn oqnai pottio^^^ 
its inhabitants. Let us attend a moment to tlm re* 
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suits which #ould ensue from the Establishment of 
siich a system. " v 

If the twehT millions of inhabitalfis of Great Bri* 
tain, were to liave the seventy-tbi^e millions of 
acres of land, which this island is said to contain, di- 
vided amongst them, each individual receiving six 
acres as his share, there can be no doubt, that the 
conditSon of the great bulk of the people would be 
materially imj^roved. Such a quantity of land would 
Suffice for the production of “ meat, clothes, and 
•fire,” of every thing necessary for comfortable ex- 
istence ; and the peasant, no longer anxious about 
the means of providing bread for his family, might 
devote his abundant leisure to the cultivation of his 
mind, and thus realize, for a while, the golden dreams 
t>f aCondorcct, or a Ciodwin. Yet, however great 
the prosperity of such a state of society, it would be 
impossible for it to accumulate Wealth. For, as all 
its members w'ould provide their own food, there 
could be no sale for any surplus produce, consequent- 
ly no greater quantity would be raised than could be 
consumed, and at the end of the year, however great 
might have been the amount of the wealth brought 
into existence, during that period by agriculture, jiot 
a trace of its existence would remain. Nor would 
the prosperity of such a state of society, be of long 
duratidii. In a nation where such plenty reigned, 
the great command of the Creator, — ‘‘increase and 
multiply, ” would act in full force, and the popula- 
tion would double in twenty-five years. Supposing 
then, this state of things to continue, in seventy- 
five ydars from its establishment, Britain would 
Obiitain ninety-six million^ of souls, a number fuH as 
greAt as could exist on seventy-three millions of 

Here, ^th^n, misery would commence; the 
difficulty Of procuring subsistence would be greater 
Vo rile %hOi# of society, than it now is to a small 
,pro^tiOil :^population would be at a stand, and on 
ociOaiiOiial failure of food, all the dreadfol con* 
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sequences would ensue, which so frequently befall 
the over-peopled country of China. 

If I have been successful in showing, that the ap- 
plication which the Economists make of their grand 
axiom, that all wealth is brought into existence by 
agriculture, is, notwithstanding the indisputable truth 
,of that axiom, erroneous ; it will be obvious from 
what has been said, that agriculture and manufactures 
are the two chief wheels in the machine which 
creates national wealth ; but, that of these two, (at 
least in states constituted as these of Europe are) it 
*is the latter which communicates motion to the for- 
mer. In consequence, however, of the monopoly 
of the soil, which ha^ been introduced by the feudal 
system in this quarter of the globe, the motion of 
these wheels, is v ithus, unnaturally made dependent 
upon a moving power, without which the machine 
would act but very imperfectly. This moving power, 
this mainspring of the machine, which has been al* 
ready hinted at, but which it will be necessary in 
investigating the true causes of national wealth, to 
consider more fully, is the class of land proprietors. 

The members of every civilized society, similarly 
constituted with those of Europe, may be divided 
• into four classes ; the class of land owners, -^-of 
cultivators, — of manufacturers, which includes those 
only who, by their actual labour, convert raw pro- 
duce into manufactures ; — and the class, to which, 
for want of a better name, we may give Dr. Ad;^i 
Smith’s title of the unproductive class. This last 
class includes all not comprised in any of the three 
former, all those wlio neither cultivate the earth, 
Mr receive rent for a part of it : xior convert, by 
^eir labour, their subsistence into ^ed atMl perma- 
^nenc wealth ; all those, in short, whose services, as 
Dr. Smith expresses it, perish at the instant of their 
performance, and leave no tangible trace of their ex^ 
istence. This class includes some of the most nece^ 
sary and lionourable, as well as the most useless az&d 
despicable members of society. It ctnnpris^ the de» 
fender of his country ; the teai^er of reUxiom or of 
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science; the distributer ofjustice; the members of the 
professions of law and physic ; the merchant ; all 
those who derive their income from the interest of 
money, wliether on public or private security ; the 
tribe of menial servants; the actor; the buffoon; 
and all who contribute to the mere amusement of 
mankind. Inasmuch as this last class consumes the 
produce of the earth, it is plain, that its extent, and 
Its increase, influence the promotion of agriculture, 
in the same way, that the extent and increase of the 
class of manufacturers do\) the great difference be- 
tween these classes is, that while the latter rfeplaces 
the food consumed by it, in some tangible commo- 
dity ; the former leaves no such visible and material 
trace of its expended subsistence. 

As it has been shown, that the whole revenue of a 
country, (deducting an insignificant portion some- 
times derived from foreign commerce) is derived from 
its land, and as the class of land proprietors, are the 
recipients of this revenue, it is evident, tliat from this 
^Jass * must be drawn the revenues of the two othei 
classes of society, the manufacturing and unproduc- 

• part of these ret eiuics will be drawn from that portion of the whole, 
which the farmer, besides the suhsistenee of hisfanuiv, will retain ; but as 
it greatl;|r siinplifies the ai^muent, I have considered the land proprietors 
the receivers of the whole revenue derived from the land, after deduc- 
tion of the subsistence of the fanner. This sujiposition does not in the least 
atfect the trntii of the conclusions to be drawn from the reasoning made use 
uf fpr though, as the true rent of the land, is the value of thceurplus re- 
int^miog, after the subsistence of all iliose occupied in producing it, has 
been deducted ; and as the greater part of this surplus goes to the class of 
iaud proprietors, it is niore simple, to regard this class as the recipients of 
tbc whoU surplus ; yet, it is clear, inusuiucli as the members of the class of 
cultivators retain a part of this surplus as their profit, that, with respect to 
this profit; they stand in the place of the class of land proprietor and 
copse^ueuUy, that the reasoning applied. to tlM latter class op this hefu), 
Will equally appU to them. The class of fanners may thus he ponsiderad, 
'wW m net they make, at bdon^ng sdib the Ihdn^ 

^nf laoie way as the.faiwr, 

own he Mfis^ered as belonging to both classes* Bsoept we 

emrHhls cdnirahraloft m mind, we shall not foi'ixi a right estintttCe 'pf the 
»siwltie%ill9ed from laiid< Many land proptietoH, whMeiCttlN^ 
have looS Ifitses, or who choose, from various n^ivet, to latt 

helW t!uor i4ifl t^ue, do not receive half the re^ which Is 

iitidlli^ Mdidbl Ihe In ‘saohcaseS/Uiefkimief ssay 

fiWSl^esha rep^l^inem! netmeuae froml^ laad^ thaa lhefpepne|or 
and theridoie "occupies the place of the latter, whom ^ may, never- 
iMesih for thfi’hike of areattr stmplMty, conemve ai tetdtiAf the erimie# 
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live classes. It is, in consequeuco of the demand of 
these two last mentioned classes, that the wealth 
brought into existence by agriculture is produced, 
but, as these classes do not themselves create revenue, 
and as they cannot consume, without being possessed 
of revenue to pay for the objects of their consump- 
tion, it is indisputable, that their revenue, their 
means of purchasing the produce of the earth, must 
be derived from the only source it can be drawn 
from, the class of land proprietors. 

It is a condition, then, essential to the creation of 
national wealth, in societies constituted like those 
of Europe, that the class of land proprietors, expend 
the greater part of the revenue which they derive 
from the soil. They are the agents, through whose 
hands the revenue of thjB society passes, but in order 
‘ that wealth and prosperity should accrue to tlie com- 
munity, it is absolutely necessary, that they should 
spend this revenue. So long as tlicy perform this 
duty, every thing goes on in its proper train. With 
the funds which the manufacturing and the unpro- 
ductive classes appropriate to themselves, from the 
expenditure of the class of land owners, from supply- 
ing the members of this class with the various objects 
jof necessity, or of luxury, whicli their desires, vvhe- 
. ther natural, or factitious, requiw, they are enabled 
to purchase the food which the farmer offers to them. 
The farmer being enabled to dispose of his produce, 
acquires the funds necessary for the payment of his 
rent, and thus, the revenue again reverts to the land 
proprietor, from whom it was in the first instance de- 
rived, again to be expended, and again to perform the 
same duty of circulation. 

T,hat the extension of the wealth of a society de- 
J^nds on the yearly expenditure of the revenue which 
the land proprietors derive from its soil, will be still 
more evident, if we con^sider what would be the rc*- 
sult, if flhis class of society ceased to expend, let ui 
make the supposition, that fifty of our great Umd 
owners, each deriving SO,OQ&L su yeaa his 

x> 
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estates, which they had been accustomed to spend, 
were to be convinced, by the arguments ot Dr. 
Smith*, that the practice of parsimony is the most 
effectual way of accumulating national riches: Let 
us suppose, that, patriotically induced by this reflec- 
tion, they resolved not to spend, but to save, the 
1,000,0001. which their revenue amounted to. Is it 
not self-evident, that all those members of the ma- 
nufacturing and unproductive classes, who had, di- 
rectly, or indirectly, been accustomed to draw the 
revenue destined for their subsistence, from the ex- 
penditure of this sum, would have their power of 
consuming the produce of the earth diminished, by 
the whole amount of this 1,000,0001,? And, if so, it 
follows, that they would be obliged to submit td 
food, both less in quantity, and deteriorated in qua- 
lity. The farmer, consequently, could not sell so 
much of his produce, nor at so good a price, as be- 
fore, and thus he would be incapable of paying the 
rent, which he had been accustomed to pay, and, in 
the end, the land proprietors would be as much in- 
jured by this saving scheme, as any of the other 
classes of society. Let it not be urged, that as this 
supposed sum would not be hoarded, (for misers, now 
a clays, are wiser than to keep their money in strong 
boxesat home,) but would be lent on interest: Itwould 
^till be employed in circulation, and would still give 
employment to manufacturers. It should be con- 


* There is a siiisrular vagueness and confusion in the whote of Dr. 
Smiths reasoning, relative to the diUcreiu effects of prodigality, and par- 
Minoiiv upon national wealth. (W valili ot iNutions, Bk. 11. ch. hi.) Iii!> 
arguments seetn to be inte nded to iiiuiritain, that fresh cupitoi may be pro- 
fitubl\ f’lnpluycd, in niunufuciuring goods which iiob&dy' will buy : for, cer- 
tainly , no purchasers could be found for the goods brought iuio existence 
by the t niploynient of new capital, if all the nienibOrs of the society 
t0< convert the greater part of their revenue into ctipitoh Dr. 

^crrrjirs ipn this head, u^^pear to have resulted froiir his inuttention to the^fact, 
"'^hich;'' In Okie part of his work he has udmitted, that thg revenues of every 
'iurbnlSeh I>f i3ie ' society, incist be derived from %lie soil. If lie had been 
trash, ^ n^st have seen, that however ic may 

be of the ’comtiiunity should add to their eapitais^liy par- 

of this da^ does iii na‘>vise attach Cd' the great 
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sidered, that money borrowed on interest, is des- 
tined, not for expenditure, but, to be employed as 
capital ; that the very circumstance of lessening ex- 
penditure, decreases the means of the profitable em- 
ployment of capital, and, consequently, that the 
employment of the suin alluded to as capital, nvpujd 
in no degree diminish the hardships of those wlio had 
been deprived of the revenue derived from its ex- 
penditure. 

If parsimony l^e the most effective mode of in- 
’ci;easing national wealth, certainly, then, this nation 
would be much richer, if the whole of its class of 
land proprietors, who receive, at least, seventy, per- 
haps one hundred, millions * annually, as the rent of 
its soil, were to follow the example of Mr, Elwes, 
and live on hard eggs and a crust of bread, not 
spending more tliaii lOOl. or 200l. a year. But a 
single glance is sufficient to show the direful ruin 
which would at once ensue, from taking such a sum 
from the annual expenditure, and at the same time 
making such an addition to the capital of the 
country. If the land proprietors received their rent 
in kind, the mosts\iperficial thinker must allow, that 
unless they spent it, that is, bartered it for manu- 
fictured articles, or gave it away, all the members 


* Tt is impossible to ascertain, ^vitb any great precision, the amount of 
the revenue derived from land in this country. If tiie Tax-office, in rccciv- 
nig the Property Tax, distiiiguishcd between the sums levied on lands, and 
oil ilie profits of trade, &cc. a near approximation to tlic truth might be bad; 
but I -apprehend no such separate account is kept. I shall, perliaps, be ex- 
cused for remarking in this place, that die gross amount of the Property 
Tax, by no means points out the real revenue of the country; for, in die 
greater number of coses, the tax is paid twice upon this revenue, which it 
consequently, in fact, much less thou what it would seem to be, by estimat- 
ing ks amount at ten tiiws the sum of the gross tax. Since the whole re- 
venufj of' the manufacturing and unproductive classes, upon which 10 per 
cefii( is paid, is drawn from the revenue of the Class of land proprietors, 
upon which sdso 10 per cent, has previously been paid, it is clear, that, in 
most ca^, the government receives, not 10, bnt 20, and sometimes even 
80 per cent, on die real income of the nation. In many instances, this is 
abandafttly evident. A land pi’oprietor, who pays 5001. a year for the rent 
t^f a liouse in 1/mdon, has atreany advanced 10 per cent, on this sum, bat 
the owner of the house also pap 10 per cint. on the rentwbich hq rmives, 
and which ^comes a part m his revenue; so that 90 per dttt, tS, in ffict^ 
paid on this amount. A physician, qr a lawyer, wbedenws -to himself an 
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of the manufacturing and unproductivne classes must 
absolutely perish with hunger. But what difference 
in the case is caused by the use of a circulating me- 
dium? none whatever. Money is employed for the 
purpose, merely, of transferring the produce of in- 
dustry from one to another, with greater facility- 
This ‘‘ wheel of circulation,’* as Dr. Smith calls it, 
or “ oil which lubricates, the wheef' according to 
Mr. Hume’s designation, is this year given by the 
manufacturing and unproductive classes to the class 
of land proprietors, in exchange for food; but, » if 
the latter do not repay it before the next, in return 
for manufactured produce, or services of some kind, 
the former classes will no longer have the means of 
purchasing subsistence, and the machine of society 
must be broken up. 

It is clear, then, that expenditure, not parsimony, 
is the province of the class of land proprietors, and, 
that it is on the due performance of this duty, by the 
class in question, that the production of national 
wealth depends. And not only does the production of 
national wealth depend upon the expenditure of the 
class of land proprietors, but, for the due increase of 
this wealth, and for the constantly progressive 
maintenance of the prosperity of the community, it 


income of 20001. a y«*ar from tlie revenue of otlier individuals of society, 
on wliich the pro()erty tax has been already paid, obviously pays this taX| 
On a revenue which bus been taxed once l)cforc. The law has pro\ ided, 
that the tax shall not be twice paid on incomes derived from interest 
of money, or from an annuity. But the revenue of a physician, or a lawyer, 
is us certainly drawn from other revenues, winch have already paid the tax, 
as if it were derived from the interest of money, or an annuity. The only 
difioreucc bewecii the cases is, tlvtt the aniiuibint, or receiterof interest, 
has a right to draw his revervue from one person, while the physician, or 
lawyer, draws his iiicomu from ftian^ persons, who are not obligated to trans- 
fer it to him* Kvery one must allow, that the property tax is twKd^paid 
on the 23,C*OO,000lt which is atimndly adt aiiccd for the payment of the in- 
terest of tlie tiHUonal debt : hrst, by those who have advanced this sum 
by paying out of Umir revenue, taxes to this amount, on articles of tlieir 
consumption : and nf^xt, by the stockholders, who a second time pay 10 per 
cent, ou this sum. And if it were as ea.sy to trace, with clearness, the origin 
of tlie prohts of a merchant, or manufacturer, it would be equallv found, iu 
every such casc^ that the property tax bad bqcn previously paid on the re*- 
venue wliich liedt^wB to bimsell* 
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is absolutely requisite, that this class should go on 
progressively increasing its expenditure. If, in con- 
sequence of the expenditure of this class, the other 
classes of society be in prosperity, it infallibly fol- 
lows, that their population will increase. Now, how 
is this increased po|)ulation to be su1)sisted, unless 
the class, from wliom the revenue of the whole is de- 
rived, proportionably increases its expenditure? The 
augmented population of the manufacturing class, 
tvill demand an augmentation of food, and will rea- 
‘dily furnish abundance of manufactures, l)ut except 
a market for the sale of these new manufactures can 
be had, how sliall it pay for the food which it re- 
quires : and in wliat class, but the class of land pro- 
prietors, can this marker he found? C'ertaiiily not in 
the class of cultivators ; for, however willing the new 
members of this class would he to provide food for 
the new manufacturers, they cannot exchange their 
produce for manufactures ; they cannot exchange 
c'orn for cloth, or for hardware, hut for the circulat- 
ing medium in which their rent must be paid. It is 
from the class of land proprietors, that this circulat- 
ing medium, this money, must be derived, and so 
long as tills class increases its ex|)CJiditure in propor- 
tion as the population of the other classes augments, 
universal prosperity will result to the whole. So long 
as the class of laud proprietors purchases the new 
articles of use, or of luxury, which the new’ manu- 
facturers will ofler to sale, these last will be enabled 
to create an elective demand for tlie produce of the 
earth. This demand will, in course, raise the prices 
of food; thus the increased population of the agri- 
cultural class will be employed in bringing into cul- 
tiyatiou, and can now afford to pay a rent for, land, 
before suffered to lie waste : and, in the end, the 
land proprietors will receive back again, in an in- 
crease of rent, the sums which they in the first in-. 
. stance had advanced. , ^ 

Two of the consequences which result from what 
has been observed relative to the important part 
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which the (ilass of land proprietors have to act in 
the system requisite in Europe, to produce the 
greatest possible degree of wealth and prosperity, 
deserve distinct mention. 

I. It follows from the considerations above adduced, 
that, in countries constituted as this, and those com- 
posing the rest of Europe are, the increase of luxury 
is absolutely essential to their well being. Because 
the fall of some of the greatest and most powerful 
of the nations of antiquity, has been, with justice 
perhaps, attributed to the spread of luxury anu)ngs.t 
them, many politicians of modern times Have prog- 
nosticated, that the decline and eventual fall of Bri- 
tain, would be occasioned by the same cause. But tliey 
do not consider, that there is an essential difference 
between the system of this country, and of nations 
such as ancient Rome. The latter despised the class 
of manufacturers ; their attention vvaii in their in- 
fancy solely devoted to agriculture and to arms, and 
their wealth was derived from the]>Kmcler of con- 
quered countries, not from their own internal re- 
sources. When, in consequence of exended con- 
quest, an accumulation of wealth was acquired by 
every private soldier even of their army, effeminacy 
took place of the active courage which had procured 
their riches, and they fell an eas\ prey to tlife hungry 
hordes of northern barbarians which attacked them. 
No such consequences, however, can result to na- 
tions, whose wealth is derived from their own in- 
ternal resources ; for, however great may be the 
quantity of luxuries produced by the manufacturing 
class, the bulk of that cla^s, froih which the army 
of the state must be chiefly supplied, will never en- 
joy more than the bare necessaries of life, and con-* 
sequently cannot be enervated by the luxuries it 
brings into existence. Nobody will pretend, that 
afti^ahs feiiiployed in the fabrication of the 
luxurious couch, or the softest velvets, will be 
4ebilitated by their inahafacture, or wbuld make 
soldiers, than if they bad never made any other 
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than deal chairs, or coarse woollen cloth. So that 
luxury cannot contribute to our fall, in the sanjc 
way in which it did to the fall of ancient Rome; 
and that its increase is necessary to our prosperity, 
few thinking minds will deny. 

It is impossible exactly to define what arc luxuries, 
and what necessaries ; yet, a slight Consideration 
will show, that a very great proportion of our ma- 
nufactures cannot be included under the latter title. 
Every one khows, that a few hundreds a year are 
sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comforts 
of life: in what, then, can the sums above this 
amount, which are spent by the numbers in this 
country, who have their 10,0001. and 20,0001. a 
year, be expended, hut in luxuries? And as, from this 
consideration, it is plain, that the population of the 
manufacturing class, at present occupied in provid- 
ing necessaries, is fully equal to fabricate all that are 
wanted of this description, it follows, that the addi- 
tional population of this class, can only be employ- 
ed in tlie manufacture of new luxuries. 

Though it is of little consequence to the physical 
prosperity of a country, in what luxuries the revenue 
of its land proprietors is expended, so that it be ex- 
pended ; yet its wealth will gain a greater accession, 
the more permanent these luxuries are; and it will be 
therefore desirable, tliat a taste for luxuries of this 
description, rather than for such as are of a transi- 
tory nature, be infused into the minds of the mem- 
bers of society. Thus, the prosperity of the country 
would be as much promoted, if an owner of an estate 
of 10,0001. a year, were to expend this sum in em- 
ploying 500 men to blow glass bubbles, to be broken 
as soon as made, as if he emjployed the same num- 
ber in building a splendid palace ; yet,- in the latter 
case, a permanent and desirable addition would be 
ma^ to national wealth, in the former, none at all. 
The 500 glaw blowers would require as much wealth 
to be brought into exijstence- from the soil, would 
consume as much food, and would consequently be 
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as prospcrotis, as the 500 palace builders ; yet, the 
former would leave no valuable return for their sub- 
sistence; they would, in this case, be unproductive 
labourers, while the latter would produce such a re- 
turn, — would be producti\^ labourers. 

And as in a country, constituted as this is, the un- 
productive eftss, will necessarily be very numerous ; 
though, with respect to its enjoyment of physical 
prosperity, it is of no moment what its ineuibers are 
employed in, so that they are able to draw the l uiids 
requisite for their subsistence from the class ol land 

E roprietors; yet, in a moral point of view, it is 
ighly desirable, that they should be occupied in mi- 
nistering to the wisdom, rather than the follies, of 
society ; in contributing to its instruction, rather 
than its amusement. Thus, when a nobleman keeps 
in his retinue, fifty menial servants, this luxurious 
appendage of rank, undoubtedly contributes to the 

n crjtyof the country. Not only do these fifty de- 
mts themselves enjoy the greatest abundance of 
food, but, at the same time, the expenditure, which 
their clothing, &c. occasions, contributes to the sup- 
port of a proportion of the manufacturing class. Yet 
it is certainly much to be wished, that the place 
of half this retinue were filled with men who would 
aid the cause of knowledge and of virtue, as well as 
of national prosperity. It is doubtless desirable, 
that it were the fashion for a man of fortune to have 
twenty-five teachers of knowledge, or professors of 
science, on his establishment, and twenty-five do- 
mestics, whose services were really necessary, rather 
than fifty of the latter class, of whom a majority can- 
not find employment for their time. 

2. Itisa necessary consequenceofthedoctrines here 
maintained, that all taxes^ however levied^ in the end 
full upon the eoiiy and are eventually borne by the 
limd proprietors. If it be allowed that agriculture 
is the sole source of the revenue of a society, the 
truth of this position, which is above SOOO years old, 
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having been held by Artaxerxesf^> must be admitted. 
If the wealth supposed to be created by manufac- 
tures, be merely a transmutation of wealth before 
existing, into another form, it is clear that whatever 
taxes may be laid upon inannfactured articles, must 
finally be paid from the source whence these articles 
themselves are derived. Indeed, so impossible is it 
to avoid this consequence, that Dr. Smith, though 
ill words he denied this doctrine of the Economists, 
and though he declined ‘‘ entering into the disagree- 
blc discussion, of the metaphysical arguments by 
‘ which they support their very ingenious theory/' 
has, in fact, virti^ally admitted its truth. He asserts 
that all revenue must be derived from rent of land, 
profit of stock, or wages of labour. Biit in the 
course of his investigations he admits, tliat no taxes 
are finally paid by the profit of stock ; the employer 
of capital always shifting the burden from himself 
upon the consumer. He allows, too, that taxes can- 
not finally fall upon wages, since the wages of the 
labourer increase in proportion as the price of the 
articles he consumes is augmented by taxation. On 
what, then, can taxes fall, but upon the rent of land? 
If all revenue be necessarily derived from rent, wages 
and profit, and the two latter cannot be affected by 
taxation ; Dr. Smith, on his own premises, admits 
the truth of the doctrine of the Economists. f 

Though, however, it is indisputable, that all taxes 
are finally paid out of the neat produce of the soil; 
and hence, that it is truly preposterous for any na- 
tion to give to foreign commerce, or even its nianu- 
fectures, the merit of bearing any portion of the bur- 
dens of the state ; yet, it by no means follows, that 
the corollary which the Economists deduce from this 
principle, namely, that no tax except a land-tax 
should ever be leviedf, is accurate. Reasons, which 

* Se« Gibbon's Deol^ and Fall” Bvo. Edition, Vol. !• p. 341. 

t 1 am indobted for this view of the coincidence at the bottom, between 
Dr. SiAith and the French Eeoitomists, to an ingenious writer in the EVm- 
burgh Heviw, Vol. I. p. 445. 
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it is impracticablf, in this place, to adduce, render 
it doubtful, whether a direct land-tax would be ad- 
visable even in an infant state; and it is much more 
obvious that the intricate and artificiall relations of 
adult societies, wholly preclude the propriety of such 
a tax. 


Agricultu riK and manufactures for home con- 
sumption, then, are the only branches of industry 
essential to the production and accumulation of na- 
tional wealth : and by the aid of these alone, a so- 
ciety might attain a greater portioj^ of riches, than 
has yet fallen to tlie lot of any of those communities, 
where the natural operation of these causes of wealth, 
has been obstructed or diverted, by the absurd re- 
gulations of politicians. A country without foreign 
commerce, wouUl not, indeed, possess wealth of 
mme descriptions ; but in nine instances out of ten, 
it might enjoy a much greater mass of such wealth as 
most contributes to the happiness of mankind, if, 
contented with its own resources, it bestowed its 
industry upon the materials which the bounty of Pro- 
vidence has in every quarter so liberally provided*'. 
Nor is this inference the result of theoretical specu* 
iation merely. We have a grand existing example, 
timt the greatest wealtli may be created without 
foreign commerce. China has always studiously 
discouraged this branch of industry. “ Your beg- 
garly commerce ! was the language in which the 
Mandarins of Pekin used to talk to Moiis. de Lange, 


♦ This trath Bishop Berkeley was aware of, wjien he asked, ** Whethfr 
one may not be allowed to conceive aad suppose a society pr nation of 
human creatures, clad in woollen cloths and stuffs ; eating go6d bread, beef 
and muttony poultry and hsh, in great plenty ; drinking ale, mead, and cyder ; 
inhabiting decent booses, built of brick and marhie, taluag their pleasure in 
fair parks and gaVd^ns ; dstpeniine on no foreign imp&rts for food and rct- 
ment f And whether such a people ought much to be pitied Querist, Q. 
133. And again—'* Whether a fertile land, and the tndnst^ of its inhabit- 
ants would not prove inexb^stible funds of real laealtb Q. 40. Indeed, 
from various guenes in this ingenious work, ^is evident tl^c die good 
:^;4hop of Cloyne Was familiar with the doctrioea wlpioh 1 t»YC bpen en- 
deavouring to sopport. 
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the Russian Envo3% concerninar it.* Yet China 
has attained to a inuc’h higher degree of wealth 
than any European nation ; though, certainly, the 
vStructure of her society, is far from being so favour- 
able to the production of wealtli as it might be, 
Japan, too, an island notnnicli bigger than our own, 
has ac(jnired vast riclics without foreign trade. 


I U A Vi: hi thorto purposely avoided otlier than a very 
slight allusion to the part which is acted com- 
merce in the crcati<m of national wealth, because the 
investigation of tliis subject will he greatly simpli- 
fied by being treated of separately, and subsequent to 
the preliminary inquiry which has been institulcd. 
It now remains to attend to this question. 

Though a nation as has been shown, possessed of 
landed tcrriioiw, may acquire great wealth, and en- 
joy prosperity l\y the sole action, and re-action, of 
manufactures and of agriculture upon each other ; 
few countries that have made any progress in civili- 
zation, have contented themselves with these two 
branches of industry. From tlic influence of dif- 
ferent causes, one country has produced a superfluity 
of something of which another has been in want, 
Md vice Tersd ; and hence, an interchange or com- 
nierce of commodities, has taken place between the 
two. There is no question as to the conveniences 
arising from this commerce, and the reader will 
greatly err, if he suppose I am desirous of proving, 
that it would be better for the world, if there were 
less of it than there is. On the contrary, there can- 
not be a warmer advocate than I am, for its reason^ 
iibie extension. But, it has been almost universally 
believed, that, besides being an accommodation and 
a convenience, commerce is the greatest possible 
source of national wealth. In this coun tiy, particu- 
larly, where commerce has been carried to a greater 
extent riian in any other country of the same size, 
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it is the opinion of almost all its inhabitants, that its 
wealth, its greatness, and its prosperity, have been 
chiefly derived from its commerce : and that these 
advantages can be continued, and increased, only 
by its continuance and extension. 

That these opinions, as far as they respect this 
country, are founded in truth, I cannot bring myself 
to believe, and I proceed to state the groiinds of my 
conviction of their fallacy. 

As all commerce natuially divides itself into com- 
merce of import and export, I shall, in the first 
place, endeavour to prove, that no riches, no increase 
of national vcaltb, can in any case be derived from 
commerce of import; and, in the next place, that, 
although national wealth may, in some cases, be de- 
rived from commerce of export, yet, that Britain, in 
consequence of particular circumstances, has not 
derived, nor does derive. . from this branch of 
commerce, any portion of her national wealth : and 
consequently, that her riches, her prosperity, and 
her power are intrinsic, derived from her own re- 
sources, independent of commerce, and might, and 
will exist, even though her tradeshould be annihilat- 
ed. These positions, . untenable as at first glance they 
may seem, I do not fear being able to establish to 
the satisfaction of those,, who will dismiss from their 
mind the deep-rooted prejudices with which, on this 
subject, they are warped ; and who, no longer con- 
tented with examining the mere surface of things, 
shall determine to penetrate through every stratum 
of the mine which conceals the grand truths of po- 
litical economy. 

As it will be requisite, in the course of our inqui- 
ries, frec^uently to make use of the word consumersy 
by which is meant, ^ those who finally purchase and 
m&Me u$CMf the artfcles of commerce, it is necessary 
prevjfl^ttsly to observe, that though this term is appli- 
ail the classes in society, as every class ne- 
coiQf^umes ; yet, as it has been shown, that 
consumable revenue of the class of manufacturers, 
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and of the unproductive class, is wholly derived from 
the agricultural class, and the class of land proprie- 
tors, it is these two last classes which are, in fact, 
the sole consuming classes in society. Inasmuch, 
however, as these two classes distribute part of their 
revenue to the remaining classes, and thus enable 
them to consume, the denomination of consumers 
cannot, with propriety, be restricted to the classes of 
land proprietors and cultivators, but must be extend- 
ed to the whole community. 

Every one must allow, that for whatever a nation 
purchases in a foreign market, it gives an adequate 
value, either in money, or in other goods ; so far then, 
certainly, it gains no profit nor addition to its wealth. 
It has changed one sort of wealth for another, but 
it has not increased the amount it was before pos- 
sessed of. Thus, when the East India Company has 
exchanged a cpiantity of bullion with the Chinese 
for tea, no one will say, that this mere exchange is 
any increase of national wealth’*^. We have gained a 
quantity of tea, but we have parted with an equal va- 
lue of gold and silver ; and if this tea were sold at 
home, for exactly the same sum as had been given 
for it, it would be allowed, on all hands, that no 
wealth had accrued to the nation fron this transfer. 
But, because goods, bought at a foreign market, and 
sold at home, have their value considerably augment- 
ed by the charge of transporting them, the duty paid 
to government, the profit of the merchant importer, 
&c. it is contended, by the disciples of the mercantile 


* If by wqalth be merely understood the greatest possible enjoyment of 
tilings we most desire, there can be no doubt, that, inasmuch as it it proved 
«re have a greater desire for tea than for gold and silver, by the fimt of our 
exchanging one for the other, we may be said to have gained wealth by thf 
•xciiange : but this is not the sort of wealth which (he disciples of the mer- 
cantile system contend is gained by a nation from trade. What they cell 
wealth, IS an increase of the capital, or stock of the society, not the mere 
exchange of one consumable commodity for another. Nor, indeed, can tbia 
definition of wealth be used, without a gross perversion of accurate 
language. Wealth consists in the power ofenjoyine, not in eiuoyment itself. 
Who will contend, that a man t\kt spendt 10,0001. a year,is]Mre wealthy 
than the miser who lives on a pittance, and au^aally wm a like eum i 
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gystetn, that this increased value is so much profit to 
tue nation ; s0 niuph addition to the amount of na- 
tional wealth. Thus, a quantity of tea, say they, 
which has cost in China lOOOl. will, by tlie charges 
and profits which have occurred upon it, previous to 
its exposure for sale in England, have its value aug- 
mented to 15001 and will be sold for that sum at 
home. Since, then, the tea cost hut lOOOl. and it ha^ 
been sold for 15001. is not this 5001. an addition to 
national wealth? To this question, I answer, No; 
certainly not. There is no doubt, but the |>ersoiis 
concerned in this transaction, have gained a |)ront, 
and have added to their individuai wealth. The shij) 
owner has added to his wealth, by the freight of the 
tea; the underwriter by his premiums of insurance 
upon it; tlie government has increased the revenue 
by the duties of customs and excise ; anti the East 
India Company has augmented its dividend by the 
profit gained upon this article. But, the question is, 
from whence have these profits of the ship owner, tin; 
underwriter, the government, and the East India 
Company been derived ? Have they not Ijeen drawn 
from the consumers of this tea ; and is it not as clear 
as noonday, that whatever ilie former have gained, 
the latter have lost : that the latter are exactly poorer 
in proportion as the former are richer, and, in short, 
that a transfer, not a creation, of wealth, has taken 
place? If this tea had been sold for lOOOl. the bare 
sum which it cost, would the nation have beeii 
poorer, than if it were sold for 15001? Certainly 
not. In this case, the consumers of the tea. would 
have kept in their pockets the 5001. which on the 
otb^ ^supposition, they transferred to the pockets 
pf the ship owner, the insurer, &c. ; but the na- 
tional Wealth wouy be neither increa^c^ nor dimi- 
friahed. . ' 

^ijB SjaWTeaspning is applicable to all cornice 
of import* In every gase, the value of an article is 
H has cost ip the foreign market, and w:|i,atcver 
k ia jold/or, jsfm§ thm this« is a transfer of «mkh 
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from the consumers of the article, to those who gain 
a profit by it, but in no instance is there any addi- 
tion to national wealth created by this branc)i of 
commerce. A gamester, who is not worth sixpence 
to-night, may, by to-morrow, be possessed of '30,0001. 
which he has won from the dupes of his knavery ; 
but who would not laugh at him, that shouUl ima- 
gine this transfer of individual fortune, an accession 
of national wealth? Yet this opinion might, with 
every whit as much justice be maintained, as that 
the honourable profit of those concerned in import- 
• ing articles of merchandize, is a creation of national 
riches. 

The arguments made use of to show, that no na- 
tional wealth is derived from commerce of import, 
will serve also to prove the absurdity of their no- 
tions, who talk of the importance of such and such 
branches of commerce, because of the great duties 
which are levied on them at the custom house or ex- 
cise office. Such reasoiiers will insist upon the vast 
.value of our East India trade, because of the three or 
four nnllions which the public revenue derives from 
the duties imposed on the articles, imported from 
thence. They do not consider, that all such duties 
are finally paid by the consumers of the articles ou 
. which they are laid ; and that these consumers are 
equally able to pay the sums they advance, whether 
Or not they consume the articles on which they are 
levied. Tims, an individual who annually consumes 
lOl. worth of tea, contributes to the revenue 41. ; — 
but, surely, it is not essential to liis capacity of con- 
tributing this sum, that he should consume a certain 
quantity of tea yearly. Since he possesses funds ade- 
quate to the payment of IQl. for tea, if Xio duty were 
charged oti this tea, and he could purchase it fojr 61. 
he would still be able to advance the additional as 

a direct tax. Indeed, if he were entirely to cease cp|i- 
auming tea, (though 1 do^nat advise that .he ^ould 
do s(^)^£aad were to substitute iu its place the eqwlljr 
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which he might have without cost, he would have 
the power of mi^ch more considerably contributing 
to the public revenue ; for in that case, he might af- 
ford to pay, as a direct tax, the whole dOl. which he 
had been accustomed to spend in this luxury, and of 
which before, 41. only went to the Exchequer, the 
remainder being divided between the Chinese, the 
ship owner, the East India Company, &c. On the 
same mode of reasoning, it would be preposterous to 
maintain, that )ie who can afford to drink a barrel of 
ale, on which the duty is 10s. could not afford to ad- 
vance this 10s. without drinking the ale. The fact 
is, that it it a convenient way of raising a revenue, 
to tax consumable articles at the custom house, or 
the excise oflSce ; but, if the consumers of such arti- 
cles, can afford to consume them loaded with taxes, 
they certainly can afford to advance these taxes, even 
though they did not consume the articles upon 
which they are levied ; and hence there is no neces- 
sity whatever, that the articles in question should be 
imported for the mere purpose of aiding the revenue 
of the country. 

If it be clear, that no increase of national wealth 
can be derived from commerce of import, it is, on the 
other hand, equally plain, that in some cases, an in- 
crease of national wealth may be drawn from com- 
merce of export. The value obtained in foreign mar- 
kets, for the manufactures which a nation exports, 
resolves itself into the value of the food wliich has 
been expended in manufacturing them, and the profit 
of the master manufacturer, and the exporting mer- 
chant. These profits are undoubtedly national profit. 
Thus, when a lace manufacturer has been so long em- 
ployed in manufacturing a pound of flax into 
face, that his subsistence, during that period, has 
cost 3QI. this sum is the real worth of the lace ; and 
if it be sold at home, whether for 30L or 60l. the na* 
lion is, as'has been shown, no richer for this manu- 
But if this lace be exported to another 
and there sold for fiol. it is undeniable, 
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that the exportinp nation has adtlecl 30l. to its 
UTalth by its sale, since the cost to it was only 30L 
Reasoning in this way, an Economist would ad- 
mit, tliat Britain gains some increase of national 
wealth, by her commerce of export. Yet he would 
be truly astonished to observe the value which we 
set upon this commerce, when he calculated the pro- 
bable amount of our national gains from this source, 
and compared it witli the public revenue, and private 
expenditure of the country. He would reason thus: 
Great Britain, in the most prosperous years of her 
commerce, has exported to the amount of about fifty 
millions sterling. If we estimate the profit of the 
master manufacturer, and the exporting merchant, 
at 20 per cent, on this, it will probably be not far 
from the truth; certainly it will be fully as much, 
as in these times of competition, is likely to be gained. 
Great Britain, then, gains annually by her commerce 
of export, ten millions*. This sum, in itself, seems 
considerable; but compare it with the public and pri- 
vate revenue of the country, and it will be seen to be 
perfectly insignificant, and the trade from whence 
it springs, in no degree entitled to rank as the 
chief source of its wealth. Nearly thrice this 
sum is paid for the interest of the national debt! 
More than six times this sum is paid to the govern- 
ment in taxes ! It cannot be supposed, that the re- 
ceivers of this ten millions of profit from trade, pay 
more than one fifth of the whole, which is two mil- 
lions, in taxes, lo this we may add, the custom- 
house duties on exports, which may amount to nearly 
two millions more. Four millions, therefore, is the ut- ,, 
most* that we can suppose the revenue derives, from' 


* If from this sum we deduct, ns we certainly ought to do, the annual 
Amount of our commercial looses at sea, we should considerably lessein its 
magnitude. The greater part of our exports, as ivell as of our imports, 
being insured by British underwriters, the whole i^mount which they annu- 
ally pay, is so much dead loss to the nation; deducting the premiums 
which (bey receive from foreign countries. It is impossible to ascertain 
what is the aunual amount of the sums paid by underwriters, and of the Ipss 
su&taancd by individuals from losses at sea, but it must be some miltions. 
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British commerce of export. Whence, then, 1 ask, 
spring the remaining millions, which are anmiaU 
Ivpaid in taxes ? Certainly from some source more pro^ 
ouctive than commerce of export. And, as no wealth 
is created by manufactures sold at home, or by com- 
merce of import, from what source can this enormous 
amount of taxes he derived, but from the grand source 
of wealth, the soil ? 

We should laugh at, or pity as insane, the proprie- 
tor of a landed estate of 10,0001. a year, on which 
there was a stone quany, producing him annually 
5001. profit, who should continually be dwelling on 
the amazing importance of tliis quarry, and be miser- 
able when he sold a.few cart loads of stones less than 
usual ; and, at the same time, should pay no regard to 
the infinitely greater revenue arising from his land, 
but should consider it as by far the least important 
part of his riches. With equal justice might tne Eco*- 
nomist laugh at our folly, or pit^ our insanity. 
“ These people, these Britons,’’ he might say, “ have 
a territory the most productive, in proportion to its 
size, of any in Europe. As their island contains twelve 
millions of inhabitants, and each person on the ave- 
rage annually consumes food to the amount of at 
least 101. they must derive from their soil a gross 
yearly revenue of 120 millions* Their surplus pro- 
duce, tod, is greater than that of any nation in the 
world ; for, in the raising of food for twelve millions 
of people, there are not occupied more than two mil- 
lions and consequently, the remaining ten millions 

* From the result of the Populutiou Act, it appears, that of the 8,300,000 
persons, wiiiol, England then contained, onl^ 1, 534^000 were ciiiedy cm- 
fllojed in ndVicaltare; so Uiat of the IS millions, which Great Britiun i» 
iimoted to include, tliere cannot be computed to be much more than a 
W employed* in cultivating the earth. This fact strikingly coii- 
''•w^ the truth of the opinion here maintainod, of the fast wealth di t 
‘ iSm out soil. And it is on account of the smtdbcw of the 
emplof^ in hringjng into existehce such a large produce, 
mtfliO of Britain is so greaUy. superior eo'thatrof othof* tuitions 

mveh linger population. In most other countries, the bolkofthe peo- 
l^e m employ tn producing the food which .tliey consume, consecjuentlr 
the fUaiiufilwtiiring doss must he smaM, tmd there can he no orcumolation 
nf waairti tiourefer grout may he its production. Thus, in >|*rancea where 
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may be employed in fabricating manufactures of us^ 
or of luxury ; in defending the state ; in communi- 
cating religious, moral, or scientific, instruction ; in 
administeringjustice, and in contributing most essen- 
tially, in a thousand other ways, to the happiness and 
prosperity of the community. And yet, strange infa- 
uiatiou I these islanders, notwithstanding their riche^ 
and their greatness are so incontestably derived from 
intrinsic causes, not to be affected by any thing ex- 
ternal, notwithstanding they draw a gross revenue, 
an absolute creation of wealth annually, to tlie 
amount of 120,000,0001. from their soil : regard this 
true source of their wealth with indifference; with 
unaccountable delusion fancy all their riches have 
been derived from commerce; from a source, the na- 
tional profits of which cannot be more than a twelfth 
part of their Avholc revenue, and are miserable at the 
idea of having a few ports shut against their trade ! 
And still more strange is the consideration, that, not 
only their merchants, whose self-interest might blind 
them on this point; not only their ignorant vulgar 
have raised this cry of their dependence on commerce : 
even their landowners, their statesmen, whom, of all 
men, it behoved to have had right notions on such an 
important subject, have re-echoed the senseless delu- 
sion. Well might one of their greatest promoters of 


ihcrc is an iniinlty of small estates of ten and tw’enty, and even so low as 
' vfo and three acres, each, which are the hatie of ah national increase of 
•vcnitli, probably more than ha/f' the population is employed in agriculture. 
When a nation lias once .i;one into the system which wc have adopted, on 
A’hich tnanufactures arc made the cause of incrruscd agriculture, it is de- 
^ii ahlc that the land should be cultivated with iliO fewest possible Uimibcf' 
jf hands tiiat arc sufficient to cultivate it well. 'I'iius if by some 8U}>cinui^ 
^urul influence KKX) Britons had tin* power of raisiny; the same quantity of 
fund from our *^ 011 , which is now raised by '2,000,000, it would evidently htl 
i most important nniionul advantage. Upwards of 1,00^,000 lakourers 
Tii^ht then become inanufuciuri'rs, and by tlieir labour convert the Ibod 
■vliicli they consume, into durable wealth.—* TiuS subject tni^bt be (gently 
mlorged upon, not the limits of this publieatioii forbid it. What bat 
ijccn already hinted, is sufficient to prove live folly of the outcry whi<fh hat 
3ccn raised in this country against the prftctfoc of throwing many ma^ 
arms into one large one. Such a practice is dii sorest proof of national 
^^'calth; and farms cannot be too Ifuce. nor cbhivated with too fe#;hteds, 

4‘.l . j . . _ :ii_ 1.. j. 
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agriculture, indignantly exclaim, on reading a speech 
of their favourite minister, on the state of the nation, 
in which agriculture was scarcely deemed worthy of 
notice, as a source of national wealth'; ‘This the 
speech of a great minister at the close of the eighteenth 
century! — No; it is a tissue of the commonplaces 
pf a counting-house, spun for a spoutiiig-club, by 
the clerk of a banker : — labour of the artisan — /w- 
diistry of manufacturers— facility of credit — e.vccu- 
tion of orders— prc'cmincncc in foreign markets--- 
capital — compound interest — these are the great il- 
lustrations of national felicity! 'Ihis the reach of 
mind and depth cd’ research, to mark the talents 
framed to govern kingdoms ! These big words, to 
paint little views, — and splendid periods, that clothe 
narrow ideas ! These sweepings of Colbert's shop— 
These gleanings from the poverty of Neckev! — Are 
these the lessons he learned from Adam Smith? 
From a writer, who attributes the flourishing situa- ’ 
tion of England, more to the security of fanners in 
their leases, than to all our Imastcd laws for the en- 
couragement of foreign commerce^' ?” * 

I liavc supposed these reflections to be made by 
an Economist, because he iniglit consistently allow 
an increase of national wealth to be derived from our 
commerce of export, which I cannot admit to spring 
from this source. If the absurdity of our conduct, in 
estimating the value of commerce so highly, be evi- 
dent, even on the supposition tliat we really do gain 
a few millions annually from it, iiow egregious will 
our folly, how excessive our blindness, appear, if it 
Cflh be proved, as I shall now endeavour to prove, 
Britain does 7iot derive any accession of wealth 
whatever from commerce of export, and consequent- 
ly, that her riches, her greatness, and her power, ai'c 
wholly derived from sources within herself and 
are entirely and altogether independent of her trade.- 

" llcmarks on Mr. PitCs Speech on ihe State of the Nation, hy A. Young, 

of Agriculture, vol. xvii. p. 37S. 
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I have already admitted, that there are cases in 
which a nation may gain wealth from commerce of 
export. I grant, that when a nation receives the pro- 
tits of its export trade, in necessary and durable com- 
modities, these profits will be national profit, liut, 
inasmuch as a great proportion of tlie imports of Bri- 
tain,— a much greater proportion than the amount 
she can possibly gain by her export trade — consists 
of luxuries of the most fugitive description, which 
are speedily consumed, and leave not a vestige of 
their existence behind them: from this circumstance, 

I contend, that her wealth derives no augmentation 
from her commerce of export. 

Before I proceed to advance the reasoning, and to 
point out the facts upon which this opinion is found- 
ed, it is necessary to show by a slight examination, 
the fallacy of the doctrine ot the balance of t7'adi\—- 
or, the opinion that Britain accumulates riches from 
her commerce, by receiving every year a balance in 
the precious metals, in consequence of a constant 
excess of her exports over her imports. Glaringly 
absurd as is this doctrine, in the eyes of every tyro 
in political economy, and clearly as it has been de- 
monstrated that no such balance can be received ; 
we still, as a century ago, bear, not only our news- 
paper politicians, but our statesmen even, estimating 
the value of a branch of commerce, by a reference 
to this exploded theory, I shall spend a few words, 
therefore, in showing, that, for the most part, there 
has been no diff erence between the value of our im- 
ports and exports; and if there has existed any such 
difference, that this difference has been completely 
thrown away by being expended in foreign Avarfare : 
consequently, that our wealth cannot have been in- 
creased by any balance of gold and silver derived 
from commerce. 

The only documents to which we can refer for the 
foundation of an opinion concerning the relative 
amount of our imports atnd exports, are the aec^ounts 
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annually laid before parliament by the Inspector Ge- 
neral. From these accounts, it appears, that in 100 
years, from the year I 700 , to the \xar 1800, the total 
value of our exports exceeded tnat of our imports, 
by 348 millions sterling. If, then, these accounts 
were correct, we ought, at this present time, to be 
worth a quantity of tlie precious metals equal to this 
amount, added to the amount of the quantity which 
was in the country prior to the year I 70 O ; we ought 
to possess gold and silver to the amount of consider- 
ably more "than 400 millions sterling. But every one 
knows, that we do not possess a twentieth part of 
this amount of tlie ])recioiis metals; there is even 
great reason to believe, when we reflect how \ ery 
small is the value of tlie gold and silver now employ- 
ed as a circulating medium, that there is not at pre- 
sent so much of these metals in the kingdom, as there 
was a century ago, notwithstanding a greater quan- 
tity of them may be now converted into plate, than 
there was at that time. 

This being the case, one of these two suppositions 
must be true : Either the accounts of the value of our 
imports and exports are incorrect, and the amount of 
the former has more nearly equalled the amount of 
the latter, than is there represented : or, the diffe- 
rence in value between the two, has been applied to 
the payment of foreign nations, for the expenditure 
occasioned by our wars. The latter supposition is 
maintained by Mr. Foster*. He conceives, that the 
amount of our exports above that of our imports, for 
the last century, has I>een even more considerable than 

represented by the custom-house accounts, and, 
that the whole of this difference has been paid to fo- 
reign nations, for tlte maintenance of our armies, 
far the subsidies granted to our allies, and the other 
expenses consequent upon continental warfare. 

If this opinion were well founded, there would 

* 1S4»^ the Principle of Ceaieaoreiiil Snohange, p. P, Sk;. 
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be no need to enter into any long argument to prove, 
that we have gained no accession of wealth frppa our 
commerce of export For if we have, in the course of 
a century, exported to the amounft of 400 millions 
sterling, in manufactured articles, for which we have 
never received any return whatever, the warmest ad* 
vocate for commerce will scarcely assert, that we can 
have got rich by such a trade. 

But, as Mr.Fostcr has notprodoced any proof, that 
our foreign expenditure, in the last century, has been 
so immense as ne supposes, though, no doubt, it has 
been considerable, it may be questioned, whether it is 
not a more probable supposition, that the custom- 
house accounts are incorrect, and, that the value of 
our imports has more nearly approached that of our 
. exports, then the statements oi these accounts would 
lead us to imagine. Nothing can be more vague 
than the mode in which the value of our exports has 
been formerly ascertained. How is it possinle, that 
any estimate at all approaching to accuracy, could 
be formed of the value of the principal of our ex- 
ported manufactures, such as woollens and cottons, 
which paid no duty, and of which the custom house 
knew nothing either of the quantity or quality ; in* 
asmuch as it was necessary to enter the number of 
packages only, without specifying tlie number of 
yards contained in them, or ihe price per yard? 
Such being the uncertainty of the data on which 
these custom-house documents are grounded, and 
it being obviously the interest of a minister who 
holds the doctrine of a balance of trade, to make 
the amount of our exports as large, and of 
our imports as small, as possible ; it does not seem 
unreasonable to presume, that the value of each, has 
be'en always |jretty nearly equal. And this opinion 
will appear the more probable, if we attend to the 
fact, that, since a duty, ad has been charg- 

ed ou most articles of export, and more attention 
-has been paid by the Inspector General, in calcu- 
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latinp^ the real value of articles exported and import- 
ed, the amounts of each have been estimated to be 
the same within a tew 100,000 pounds. 

If the estimated diflerence between the value of 
our imports and exports has not been tbi'own away, 
by being paid for our foreign expenditure, there is 
not need of further argument to prove, that their 
value must have been equal. For tnere is, in truth, 
no principle, in the science of Political Fxonomy, 
mme certain, than, that the imports and experts of a 
trading nation, must, on the average of a few years, 
exactly balance each other, afier it has ac(juiie(l so 
much of the precious metals as is necessary for the 
purpose of circulation, and of supplying the demand 
of its inhabitants tor ai ricics of plate. For, if a na- 
tion, full} supplied with the requisite quantity of 
coin and of |)late, were tliis year to cx|>ort to the 
amount of ten millions more than it imported, and 
receive the balance in builion, inasmuch as this ad- 
dition to its stock of the precious metals, would be 
superfluous, tlicir price would decline, until it would 
be })rofilablc for the dealer in buHicni, to export this 
superabundant quantity ; and, as it would not be ex- 
ported, without some other commodity being receiv- 
ed in return, the next year, the imports of this na- 
tion would exceed its exports, and the equilibrium 
would be restored. 

It* being then the fact, that onr imports are of 
equal value with onr exports, consequently, that no 
gold or silver is received f<m the profits ot the latter 
branch of commerce, it follows, that these profits 
are received by the nation in other merchantable 
commodities. Tills often takes place in a direct 
way, A merchant, for instance, exports to Portygal 
8001. worth of woollen ch)th, whicn is there sold for 
lOOOl, He thus gaijis <^00l. profit on this sale; but 
he Orders wine to tlie amount of lOOOl. consequently 
this gain is not received in gold or silver, but in 
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wine ; by the sale of which at home, he realizes his 
profit. It more frequently happens, however, that 
the importer and exporter of goods arc wholly dis- 
tinct; that one merchant exports woollen cloth, for 
example, and another imports wine : but this makes 
no alteration in the result, in a national point of view ; 
neUher does the circumstance of the balance of trade 
being against us with one country, and in our fa- 
vour With another ; for if the whole of our imports 
collet tively, be equal to the whole of our exports, 

, and if we receive no quantity of the precious me- 
taU in payment for the excess of our exp^ rts, it is 
indisputal>le, that the profits of our export trade 
are received in vendible cominoditits. 

Although every tiling which man desires may be 
called wealth, yet, of this genus wealih, there are 
many species, varying very considerably in their 
qualities, ami in their real value. Permanency or 
durability, in ]>articular, seems one of the most im- 
portant attributes of wealth, a quality, the possession 
of whieh, renders one kind of wealth of much 
greater intrinsic value than another, though of tlie 
same nominal worth. Thus, of two nati'ms, il’one 
employed a ])art of its population in man ufactu ring 
ai tides of hardware, a. .other in manufacturing wine, 
both destined for home consumption; tliough tlie 
nominal value of both products should be the same, 
and the hanlwarc should be sold in one country for 

10.0001. and the wine in tlie other for tlie same sum, 
yet it is evident, that the wealth of tlie two countries 
would, ill the course of a few years, he very different. 
If this system were continued for five years, in the 
one country, the manufacturers of hardware would 
have drawn from the consumers of this article, 

50.0001. and, at the same time, this manufacture be- 
ing of so imperishable a nature, the purchasers of it 
xvould still have in existence, the greater part of the 
wealth they had bought; whereas, in the other na^ 

^tion, though the wine manafacturers would have 
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also drawn to themselves 50,0001, from the con- 
sumers of wine, yet these last would have no vestige 
remaining of the luxury they had consumed. It is 
evident, therefore, that at the cud of five years, the 
wealth of the former nation, would be much greater 
than that of the latter, though both had annually 
brought into existence wealth to an equal nominal 
amount. 

Some wealth, then, being of so transitorv and eva- 
nescent a nature, that after its cousuniptiou, no 
trace of its having existed, remains; and wealtli of 
another descri])ti(m. being endued with more durable 
qualities, so that after its purchase and use by tlie 
consumers of it, it will still retain the whole, or part, 
of iij value: it follows, that a quantity of the latter 
kind of wealth, may be exchanged for a quantity of 
the former, of a much larger nominal value, and yet 
no increase of wealth accrue to the nation making 
the exchange. Thus, the two countries above men- 
tioned, might agree to exchange the produce of their 
industry. Tiic manufacturers of hardware in tlie 
one, might exchange with the other, the articles 
which they liad been accustomed to sell at liome for 
10,0001. for as much wine as would sell at home for 
l!2,000l. and thus get a profit of 20001. But, the 
question is, would this profit be an increase of national 
wealth } surely not. If we do not content ourselves 
with skimming on the surface of things, but inquire 
in this case, as we ought to do in every case, whence 
this profit arises? wc shall find, that it could proceed 
from the consumers of the wine only : that, unless 
these purchased the wine, the manufacturers of hard- 
ware could neither realize the value of their hard- 
ware, nor their profit upon the wine, and consequent- 
ly, that whatever the latter gauned, the former must 
lose , and the national wealth would remain just the 
saine. And at the end of a very short period of time, 
wj^eie would be the wealth which this nation had 
le^tved for its hardware? It would be consumed, 
msd ^very relic of it annihilated ; and, notwithstand- 
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ing the greater value of the wine imported, the na- 
tion would have heen much richer, if it bad retained 
its own unperisliable manufacture*. 

Let us apply this reasoning to our own case. If we 
examine a list of the amount of our imports, we 
shall find, that more than half the value of all that 
we import, a much greater amount than any thing 
we can possibly gain by our commerce of export, is 
made up of wealth of the most fugitive aucl evanes- 
cent kind, of articles no way necessary for even 
comfortable existence, and which are wholly con- 
sumed before the end of the year in which they are 
imported, leaving not a vestige of their having ever 
existed. Thus, we import annually tea to the amount 

* Dr. Smith has in several parts of his work, indirectly adverted to 
the essential difference between durable and perishable commodities ; 
but on this, as on several other topics, he* has fallen into f^rcat in- 
consistency. He lias laughed at the idea of Ileckoniug that trade ilisud- 
vantageous which consists in the exchange of the hardw are of Kngiand for 
the w'incs of France;’* (Ilk. IV. cltap. i.) and has denied that the trade 
which the workman curries on with the alehouse is a losing trade: (Ilk. IV. 
chap, iii.) yet he has expressly allowed, that Some modes of cxntnise 
seem to contribute more to the growth of public opulence than others, and 
he has entered into a detailed chain of reasimiiig to ] rove, that u nation 
will be richer in proportion as its laembers expend their re» enne, not in 
perishable coiiiiuodities, such as w’iiie and luxurious food, but in durable 
cominoilities, such ns ornamental furniture, books, statues, &c. (Ilk. If. 
chap, iii.) Ought he not, then, to have been consistent, to liuvc idlowcd, 
that if tnc iron which has been scut to Itiuic*’ for the last hO years in ex- 
change for wine, had been r<;taiiied at home, — not in the sliape of super- 
duous “ pots and pans,*’ but in “ useful and oruanieutal furniture” — tJiat 
we should have been now ricltcr than wc arc? oiild, indeed, the nation 
be partner, if the palates of our rich men had remaini'd ungratificd with 
claret and burgundy, and the “/tofsaud jmns"^ which have been sent to 
France, were now contributing to tlie comfort of the thousands of our 
poor wlio scarcely possess a pot or a pan ? — Again ; In stating the advan- 
tage which a nation ni:iy derive from exporting the gold and silver, which 
a p^er circulating medium has rendered superfluous ; he says, if this 
gold mul silver be employed “ in purcluising such goods as arc likely to be 
consumed by idle people who ]iruducc nothing, such as foreign w ines, fo- 
reign silks, &c. theiT expenditure “ is in crery respect hurtful to the society.’,* 
(Bk. 11. chap, ii.) But surely Dr. Smith would not pretend, that it made any 
di&'reiice whether tla'sc foreign silks, &c. were juirchipicd with gold and 
silver, or with other goods, if it would be** hurtful to the society** to expend 
its superfluous gold and silver in such articles, it must be hurtful to it, to 
exjwnd its durable manufactures in them. — Bi^iop Berkeley w as impressed 
with more accurate notions on this intbhMH, when he asked ** ^Yhether an 
expense in building and impi ovcmeiits (imh not remain at liome, pass to 
tfie heir, and adorn die public ? and whether any of these tilings can bo 
soid^l clarH?” 42«<ritr, Q. 405. 
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of four or five millions sterling ; sugar and coffee for 
our own consumption to a larger amount; and we 
may fairly estimate the value of the wine, rum, bran- 
dy, geneva, tobacco, and fruit, which wc consume, as 
equal to eight or ten millions more. Twenty millions, 
tlien, and upwards, do we pay for these articles, of 
udiicb there is not otic, that we could not do very 
well without; of which there is not one, (if we ex- 
cept sugar*) that wc should not be much better 
without, and the w'hole of wbiclt are speedily con- 
sumed, leaving “ not a wreck behind.’' 

Tills being tlie case, with what propriety can vve 
be said to derive any accession of wealth from our 
commerce r We do, it is allowed, gain annually a 
few millions by our export trade, and if we received 
these profits in durable articles of wealth, wc might 
be said to increase our riches, though still compara- 
tively, but in a slight degree, by commerce ; but we 
spend at ‘least t\o\ce the amount of what we gain, in 
luxuries which deserve the name of wealth but for 
an instant, — which are here to-day, and to-morrow 
are annihilated. How then can our wealth be aug- 
inentcd by such a trade? how will such a negative 
source of riches suffice to be referred to, i\s> creating 
the immense positive wealth which we enjoy ? 

Wc are so much accustomed to the error of consi- 
dering two things, that can be sold for the same mo- 
ney, as equally valuable to the nation which con- 


n»ay be said, that sugar, being highly nutritive, contributes to the 
5ufii|!ft)rc ot' those who use it, w the other articles cuunicruted, afford no 
uourishmeiit whatever, liut this substance is used in such suiall proportion, 
by tlio.^e who consume the h ast quantity of otiier kinds of food, that we 
can scarcely, with justice, attribute any value to it, iii tlfis point of view: 
and certaiulv none at all, unless it could be proved, which it would very 
didicult to do, that a person who uses sugar, consumes, on that account, 
so much less of other food. — It is here necessary to observe, that I am ful- 
ly aw are, that sugar, rum, and cOtfec, being the produce of our own colo- 
nies, and therefore, in truth, coramodiuus of tlw honie trade, ought not 
ist]^tljr,.l^'be regarded as articles of our foreign connricr<^c : hut as tiicse ar-* 
cl^ Hiill as the exports to the West Indies, and those- to America on 
the West Indies, are always enumerated in the list of imports 
it is .not possible in a work, like this, to distmgmsh between 
iliilppid- the articles properly designated as tUe objects dt ^reign trade. 
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suiiies them, because they are equally valua!)Ic to the 
individual who sells them; that we do not by any 
means estimate with accuracy, the different value 
of different kinds of wealth, in a national point of 
view. Yet a case may be imagined in which this 
difference would be intelligible to every one. 

Suppose, instead of indulging in the luxuries of 
tea, wine, and spirits, that it were the fashion for 
every inhabitant of Britain, to inhale once a year, a 
quart of the aeriform fluid, called, by chemists, ni- 
trous oxyd; — that this air was to be obtained only 
from France, and that the price of it was one gui- 
nea a quart. Suppose also, that we paid for this 
12,000,0001. worth of gas, by sending woollen 
cloth to France to that amount, importing in return, 
this invisible and elastic wealth, in a proper contriv- 
ance of bladders, casks, balloons, &c. W ould not an 
unprejudiced observer laugh at our extravagant 
folly, if we should make a clamour about the prolit 
wdiich the nation gained by this trade, because it 
took oft’ our woollen cloth to so large an amount? 
Would he not justly say, “ These people are infa- 
tuated. Because the individuals concerned in export- 
ing this woollen cloth, and in importing this gas, 
gain a few hundred thousand pounds profit, they 
fancy, that their nation gets ricli by this trade, not 
considering, that they are giving away twelve millions 
of permanent wealth, which may last for years, and 
might have been hoardc<l to an immense amount, 
for — what? for air ; for the mere indulgence of a 
moment, which is of no earthly benefit to its consum- 
ers, and wdiich in one day is expended, and ren- 
dered of no value wliatever ! They do not see, that 
' if they were without this trade, and kept all their 
woollens, — if they distributed them in Sunday coats 
to their industrious poor, or iu blankets to the thou- 
sands of their fellow countrymen, who with their 
wives and children are now forced to shiver through 
the bitter nights of winter* for want of these ne- 

* ScclIaylcy^sLifcof Cowpcr,4to. Edition, voJ. iii. p*^7. 
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cessarics which they are absurdly exporting as super-, 
tluous — they would be much richer than by ex- 
changing them for sucli a fleeting substance ; — they 
do not perceive, that though their merchants may 
draw to themselves a million per annum profit from 
this trade, the nation loses by it twelve millions per 
annum.’* 

If the considerations just adduced serve to show 
the folly of the opinion, which should conceive any 
national wealth to accmcfroin such a ridiculous traf- 
fic, as that alluded to, they will equally prove the 
fallacy of the belief, that this nation gains great 
wealth by its commerce. For, though the tea, brandy, 
wine, &c. for whicli we pay annually so many 
millions in more permanent wealth, are not of qiiitcf 
so volatile a nature, as an equal value of nitrous oxyd 
would be : yet they are fully as unnecessarv for all 
the purposes of comfortable existence, and when con- 
sumed, leave no more traces of their having ever been. 
And, inasmuch as we pay for them, an amount much 
greater than the whole of any profit that we can pos- 
sibly derive from trade, it is clear, that it is from 
some other source that our wealth is created. 

The circumstance, that a vast proportion of the 
articles we import in return for our exported goods, 
is of such a fugitive and evanescent description, does 
not seem tq have been sufficiently attended to ; and 
as the deduction from this fact is ofgreal importance, 
and cannot be made too plain, I shall beg to make 
one more illustration, to prove the impossibility of 
our gfctting rich from our commerce. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, by his invention and em- 
ployment of improved machinery, in the spinning of 
cotton, annually gained great riches. But would be 
ever have been Wealth\% if he had every year spent in 
tea, Wine, sugar, &c. destined for hisimnicdiate con- 
|U^ption, a sum equal to, or greater than, the whole 
ip hiS gain ? Surely not. The dullest intellect must 
that he never could have acquired wealth, by this 
^^^^^H^expenditure of his gains, in articles to be 
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consumed by himself, which, when consumed, left no 
relic behind them ; however great might be his 
gains, and however long he might have acted on 
this system. If, then, a private manufacturer 
cannot acquire wealth in this M^ay, neither can a 
manufacturing nation. The cases are precisely pa- 
rallel. 

If we would know who it is, that really get rich by 
British Commerce, we should inquire into the qua- 
lities as to permanency and necessity of the ar- 
• tides which we export, and compare them in these 
respects with the articles we import; and having 
made this comparison, we shall find, that it is Eu- 
rope, Asia, America, — all the countries with which 
she trades,— -not Britain, that is enriched by her com- 
merce. Thus, we supply the inhabitants of America 
with clothes, with hardware, with pottery ; with a 
thousand articles of the most pressing necessity, and 
of the greatest durability ; and as we thus prevent 
tlie need of any great part of their population being 
engaged in manufactures, nearly the whole of it can 
be employed in the infinitely richer source of wealth, 
agriculture. And what do we receive in return for 
these benefits ? Why, a vile weed, tobacco ; which, 

' doubtless, whenit has gratified our gustatory organs 
in its original form as tobacco, or has deliciously sti- 
mulated our olfactory nerves, in its pulverized and 
more refined form, snuff, has most marvellously ad- 
ded to our stores of national wealth ! The case is 
the same with all the other countries with which we 
trade. We supply them with commodities of abso- 
lute necessity to comfortable existence, and we re- 
ceive in return from them such precious articles as 
tea — which debilitates us, without affording an atom 
of nourishment as wine, rum, brandy, which do 
us the favour of shortening the days of a great pro- 
portion of our population. It is the countries we 
trade with, and not we, that get rich by our com- 
merce. . 
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IIavin’O thus stated the grounds of my coitvie- 
lion, that we derive no national wealth whatever, 
from our commerce, I proceed to tlie consideration 
of several objections, which, it is obvious, will be 
made to this doctrine. 

1. It may be said : All()wing that this coun- 
try does not gain any direct accession to her 
wealth by her commerce of e.xport, yet inasmuch 
as the manufacturers employed in fabricating 
the articles she exports, require food, they will, 
by their demand for the products of the earth, 
cause more land to be cultivated, and in a better 
mode, just as it has been already shown, the 
manufacturers of articles for home consumption 
do; and thus indirectly increase the wealth of the 
nation.” I might admit the force of this objcctioli, 
without invalidating, by such a concession, the truth 
of the conclusions previously drawn ; since the di- 
rect creation of wealth by commerce, not its indirect 
influence on agriculture, is the opinion insisted 
upon by the disciples of the mercantile sect, the 
truth of which is here controverted. But there is no 
necessity foradmitting, tliatour export commerce has 
material ly increased 1 he wealth derived from agricul- 
ture. A slight consideration of the matter will show, 
that it is to the consumers at home, the mannfac- 
turcTS of goods for exportation, as well as the ma- 
nufacturers of articles for home consumption, are 
indebted for their subsistence; and consequently, 
that the mtiole of the stimulus derived from manu- 
factures, which acts beneficially upon agriculture, 
is inherent in ourselves. 

It is in consequence of tbe consumption of so 
great an amount of foreign commodities in this 
country, that there^is so great a consumption of our 
manufactures by other nations. From the very na- 
ture of trade, it can never be carried on for any long 
period of time, between tw^o nations, of which each 
does not produc* something wanted by the other; 
3^1: no nation could afford to purchase the produce 
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of another nation to any extent, except that other 
would consent to take its produce in exchange. 
Thus, except we purchased tobacco of America and 
wine of Portugal, these countries could never con- 
sume our woollen cloth ; they would be forced to 
ilcal with some other people, which would consume 
their produce ; or if no such purchasers of their arti- 
cles could be found, they must necessarily provide 
themselves with clothing, in the best way their means 
would admit of If Britain were to proclaim to the 
world, I possess within myself all that I want ; I 
will no longer purchase your superfluous produce, 
though I will still permit you to buy of me what you 
need,” slie would soon find herself without a Custo- 
mer* The rest of the world would answer, ‘‘Much 
as we value your manufactures, and necessary as 
tlicy are to us, we cannot purchase them, without 
you will consent to accept our produce in return. 
We possess not gold or silver, in sufficient super- 
fluous abundance, to supply us with even a year’s 
consumption of your articles, and we therefore must 
resort to some other nation, better acquainted with 
tlie just principles of trade, for the supply of our 
wants, or we must betake ourselves, however incon- 
venient it may be to us, to our own resources.” It 
is, then, to the home consumers of foreign commo- 
dities, that we are indebted for the existence of our 
export trade. The British consumers of foreign ar- 
ticles may be considered as thus addressing our ma- 
nufacturers: “You manufacture a greater quantity 
of woollen and cotton cloth, of hardware, &c. than 
our necessities, or our utmost luxuries, require : you 
cannot, therefore, expect us to give you your sub- 
sistence, for articles which we can make no use of; 
but export your superfluous manufactures ; exchange 
your woollen and cotton cloth, your hardware, which 
we do not want, for wine, for tobacco, for brandy, 
which we do want, or fancy we want, and wp will 
purchase the articles which have been thna trans- 
muted by commerce, and eventually you will re- 
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c^lve the same subsistence, the same proRt, as if 
we had directly consumed your manufactures.” 

Since, therefore, no nation can export her com- 
modities, without importing other commodities in 
exchange for them ; since these last are consumed 
by the home consumers; and since, except they 
consumed them, no considerable export trade could 
be carried on, it follows that it is the consumers at 
home, tliat actually arc the means of creating all the 
stimulus which improves and extends agriculture, 
whether this stimulus arises from manufactures sold 
at home, or exported. That this is an accurate state- 
ment, will be still more evident, if we consider, that 
at the very commencement of our commerce, and at 
every period since, the consumers of tlie foreign 
commodities imported, inasmuch as these commo- 
dities have never been the necessaries of life, — have 
never been food or raiment, — might have consumed 
to the same amount of home' manufactures, and thus 
have directly supported the manufacturers employed 
in fabricating the articles destined for export. Just 
now, for instance, if the consumers of tne articles, 
which we import and sell at home, to the amount of 
fifty millions, were to resolve no longer to consume 
them, is it not self-evident, that if they chose, they 
might take the place of our foreign customers, and 
purchase, with the fifty millions thus saved, the goods 
to the same amount which we now export? 

2 The^ext objection which I shall attend to, is 
the inqu^ which will naturally be made, Whence 

the population which is now supported by manufac- 
turing articles for foreign commerce^ to derive its 
subsistence^ if it be thromn out of employment in 
consequence of the loss of our export trade f In 
answer to this inquiry, it is necessary to state, in the 
first place, that a vastly smaller proportion of the po- 
pulation of the country, is occupied in preparing 
manufactures for foreign markets, than a superficial 
observer could conceive. Because we are accustomed 
t^ Jicar of this great manufacturer employing hun- 
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dreds, and the other, thousands of- workmen, in*ma< 
nufacturing articles for exportation ; we fancy that 
somemillions of the people are occupied in this branch 
of industry. But tliis is a gross delusion. Such 
observers will scarcely believe me when I assert, that 
not 500 , 000 individuals are employed in this country, 
in manufacturing articles for foreig?i consumption* 
Yet, that this is undoubtedly the fact, will be ob- 
vious from the following statement. From the re- 
turn of the population of Great Britain in 1801, it is 
stated that a, 136,726' persons only, were chiefly em- 
ployed in trade, handicraft, or manufactures. Now, 
It is well known, that of those manufactures which 
we export most largely, more than two thirds of the 
whole quantity manufactured, is consumed at home. 
Of the above number, therefore, supposing the 
whole to be niauufacturers, nearly 1,500,000 must 
be employed in manufacturing articles for home con- 
sumption. But, when it is considered what a vast 
proportion of the whole number, is composed of 
mere traders, shopkeepers and retail dealers, it is 
indisputable, that the remaining 600,000 is a much 
greater number than can possibly be dependent on 
foreign commerce. Indeed, I do not hesitate to de- 
clare raty belief, that, if it were possible to come at 
the truth, it would be found, that not 300,000 in- 
dividuals among us, are engaged in preparing arti- 
cles for foreign consumption. 

If the number of those who will be thrown out of 
employment, by the loss of foreign commerce, 
were much greater than it is, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in finding occupation for them : but for such 
.a small proportion of our pppulatpn, abundant new 
sources of employment present th€mselves.--rln the 
first place, the augmentation of pur army, is a mea^ 
sure so essential to our security, that it would at 
present readily absorb upwards of 100,000 indivi- 
duals. — Secondly, The very capse which throws our 
population out of employment, creates more than 
sufficient additional means pf ;Occupa$^ion for them. 

JL 
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If Buonaparte succeed in his paltry scheme of ex- 
cluding our trade from the Continent ; a scheme 
iV^hich abundantly evinces the miserable littleness of 
his views on matters of political econdniy : — and if 
the Americans persist m inflaming into war, the 
slight grievances which their pettish folly has led 
them so greatly to magnify : the conse(|uence will 
be, that we must cease to import, to an amount 
ecjual to the diminution of our exports. We may 
be such slaves to our appetites as to cry, “We can- 
not exist without tea, without brandy, without 
silks but we shall cry in vain : and we shall be 
/breerf, how grievously soever against our will, to 
practise the Spartan self-denial, which our enemies 
nave not hesitated to- submit to, when the object is 
our annoyance. If we cannot force the Continent 
of Europe to continue to purchase of us more manu- 
factures, than they sell to us, and give us, as usual, 
the balance in silver, we can no longer purchase tea 
of the Chinese, who will receive nothing but the 
precious metals in exchange ;for this weed. If the 
Americans will not buy our woollens as formerly, 
we can no longer purchase their tobacco. In short, 
if Buonaparte succeed in destroying our export trade, 
our import trade must fall with it ; and exactly in 
proportion as the former suffers, so must the latter. 
ICis this inevitable loss of our import trade, which 
will supply the remedy for any evils that may affect 
c>ur ina^utacturihg class dependent on our export 
commerce. When we can no longer obtain the 
commodities with which foreign nations have been 
wont to supply us, .we must neccs^rily seek for suc- 
cedtoeums at home. The oiily reason why we Have 
prefeited importing many articles which we ean our- 
selves prodiice, has -been on account of the dearness 
iff Mboufr in this country, when compared with its 
price abroad* "Hie production of these commodi- 
ties at home, will, r therefore, amply employ all 
hands: that can possibly be set at liberty by the 
Pipli of otir -comm^ei If we cannot get 
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hemp and flax from Russia as usual, and niost as<^ 
suredly we cannot, if Russia will riot accept our .ma^r 
nufactures in return, we shall have occasioij iihjpe- 
mediately to bring into cultivation upwards ypif 
200,000 acres of waste land, for the purpose qf 
growing these products ourselves. Here is at 
once employment provided for 200,000 indiyiduaK 
— If Ave have no longer the silver necessary to pur^ 
chase tea from China, we must set about the produc* 
tion of some indigenous substitute. “Wher^,”a§ 
•Bishop Berkeley has asked, “ would be, the insup- 
portable national calamity, if our ladies drank 
or Bahn tea r” and whetner we use an infiisioq of 
sage, of balm, or of sloe leaves, or of a mixture of 
them, as we often unwittingly now do, fOr our so- 
cial morning and evening beverage, the growth and 
preparation of the recjuisite substitutes, will call for 
the labour of many thousands.— fo procure the ba- 
rilla which we have obtained from Spain, we shall 
have to grow Sahola on our salt marshes, if we can- 
not get kelp sufficient, from our Fuci: or we must 
obtain it from the decomposition of sea salt, by the 
various processes which are familiar to chemists. — 
Our sulphur must be procured from our numerous 
mineral compounds in which it abounds. — Our i/- 
chms must furnish us with gums. — The whole of 
our iron, of which Russia now supplies a large pro- 
portion, must be dug from our own mines. — ^^Fhc 
coal-tar of Lord Duiulonald must be a substitute 
for the vegetable tar of Ai (‘liangcl — We must grow 
rapeseed, linseed, and suntlowcrs for the supply of 
oil required by our woollens: and the tobacco which 
we now get from America, must be no longer a pro- 
hibited article of cultivation. 

The bare enumeration of these new home employ- 
ments, which a loss of commerce would create, is 
sufficieijit to show, on the slightest survey, that our 
manufacturers win, in such an event, have no want 
of abundant and profitable occupation. But the 
new employments to which 1 hav^^ adverted, are 
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scarcely a tythcof those which would be called for, 
to furnish the thousand articles, which at present we 
uimecessarily get from abroad. On this head, there- 
fore, we have nothing to apprehend/ At no time 
do the members of the manufacturing class derive 
from their labour, more than a bare sufficiency of food 
and raiment. We shall still continue to produce as 
much of the former as before ; of the latter, for a 
time we shall have a superfluity : and the means of 
enabling the members of this class, independently to 
earn their maintenance as usual, are 'secured to them 
by the very measure, which at the first glance, 
threatens them with misery. — On this point, I am 
happy to be able to confirm the accuracy of the rea- 
soning above employed, by the authority of that pro- 
found political economist, Mr. Hume. The follow- 
ing quotation occurs in his Essay on Commerce : — 
“ When the affairs of the society are once brought 
to this situation, a nation may lose most of its foreign 
commerce, and yet continue a great and powerful 
people. If strangers will not take any particular 
commodity of ours, we must cease to labour in it. 
The same hands will turn themselves to some refine- 
ment in other commodities which may be wanted at 
home. And there must always be materials for them 
to work upon, till every person in the state who pos- 
sesses ri(^hes, enjoys as great plenty of home commo- 
dities, aiid those in as great profusion as he desires, 
which can never possibly happen*.” 

3. It will be objected in the third place, “ Though 
xve might give up some of the luxuries uhich zte 

• For many unanswerable arguments -in reply to tlie objection above 
discussed: I refer tlie reader to the remarks of IVIr.CoBBUTT, in his Political 
Register of 28th November and 5th December. — Much as t differ with 
this gentleman on many of his political opinions, 1 should be guilty of in- 
justice if I did not express my tlianks to him for so effEiCtually promoting 
the object I had in vieiv in publishing this pamphlet, by the large extracts 
from the edition, which he has copied ii)to bis widely'.oirciuated pub- 
lication. 

In some of tbe ^Iterations introduced into this new impression, I have 
jr^|ed myself of hints a^rded by the masterly arguments and ingenious 
"^‘^pations, with y^ich Mri Cobbett has defeadm tbe opibtoa&y wfaicb^ 
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import^ without great incomenienccy yet a *oery 
large proportion of our imports" is absolutely 
necessary to us, and could not be done without,^^ 
This may appear, at the first glance, to be the 
case ; but if any one will examine a list of our 
mports, he will be surprised to find bow few of 
the articles we get from other countries, are necessa- 
y even to comfortable and luxurious existence; and 
)f how comparatively small value these are, when 
compared with the immense amount of what we con* 
suine. We could not well do without some of the drugs 
used for dyeing and for medicine : we should want 
olive oil, perhaps, in the preparation of our woollgn 
cloths ; saltpetre (if we had not the art of the French 
chemists, to form it from its principles) for pur gun- 
powder ; turpentine, and the various denominations 
of wood, of which we do not grow enough for our- 
selves. Of all the rest of our imports, I can see 
scarcely one, that Me might not very well do 
without, or find fully as valuable succedancuras 
for, from oui> own productions. Barilla, Tur- 
key Carpets, China ware, silk, fruit of all kinds, 
grocery of every description, bar iron, linen of 
all kinds, skins of every sort, tar, in fact, every 
thing besides the articles which I have pointed out, 
(which no power on earth could hinder us from ob- 
taining, and of which a few cargoes of broad cloth 
would annually purchase all we can possibly have 
occasion for), seem by no means necessary to us. 
— It should be considered, too, that of the most im- 
portant of these essential articles, our colonies and 
possessions in different parts of the world, offer us an 
abundant supply. The forests of Canada, as well as 
of India, abound in the timber necessary for our 
ships of war; and from the former, tar and 
turpentine might be procured in any quantity. 
Some may be of opinion, that we could not do with- 
out the hemp, flax, and tallow, which we import 
from Russia; but there seems no reason why we 
niigUt not grow a sufficient quantity of the two for- 
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xner articles for our consumption ; and whale oil, of 
the fishery producing which we have a monopoly, 
will always abundantly supply us with the means 
of obtaining light, if our own produce of tallow 
should be insufficient. 

With respect to hemp, it is infinitely desirable, that 
we should raise as much in our own country, as 
would be sufficient, at least, for the supply of our 
navy; and probably no mode of effecting this, would 
be eqpsd to the prohibition of its importation, which 
would at once create a demand for it^ adequate to 
raise its price to the point, at which land could in 
this country be profitably devoted to its cultivation. 
The bounties already allowed for effecting this end, 
deemed by the legislature so important, are evidently 
inadequate to its accomplishment, since but little 
hemp is grown in this kingdom. It might cost five 
or ten pounds a ton more, if produced at home, than 
if imported from Russia; but this difference, or 
twice this difference of price, n^oiild be well sacri- 
ficed for the sake of our being independent of the 
world for this article, so essential to ftie existence of 
our navy. We arc now at peace with Russia, and it 
is to be hoped, may long continue so ; but if another 
Emperor Paid ascend the throne, or if we have a 
quarrel with this, or with any future sovereign, we 
^ shall lie entirely at his mercy : for, without cordage, 
we cannot have ships, and at present all our hemp is 
received from Russia. In fact, until we grow as 
much of this article as is sufficient for the use of our 
navy, it is perfectly idle to talk of our being an in- 
dependent maritime power*. 

* When the above pas»ngc was written, mouths a^o, there was lutle 
prospect that we should be excluded from commerce with Kussia. That 
power is now added to the list of our enemies. If we. were to continue 
at peace with AnicA-ica, it is probable that tve should still receive hemp and 
Has from Kussia by her intervention; But if^ as is most probable, she also^ 
di^lares war against us, there seems no prospect that we can be supplied' 
with these articles from thence. We must cultivate them, therefore, 
at home. In effecting this, there will be no difficulty. Although our waste 
land is not much of it, perhaps, fit for theif growUi, we have millions of 
acres which will grow com ; wlulc the land now occupied for this purpose, 
is devoted to the cultivation of hemp uiid Hax. And there is sJso, as Mr. 
Youns informs us. much bog-land in the kingdom, very fit for this.end. 
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It need not be apprehended^: that we could not 
spare the quantity of land required for the cultiva- 
tion of hemp and flax. About six acres of land are 
required for producing a ton of flax, and five acres 
for a ton of liemp ; so that, supposing we consume 

10.000 tons of the former, and 40,000 tons of the 
latter, which is quite as much as we do consume, it 
would require only 260,000 acres to be applied to 
the cultivation of these articles : an extent which we 
can veiy well spare out of the twenty-two millions of 
acres of waste land which are to be found in Great 
Britain. All the hemp, however, requisite for the in- 
dependence of the navy, might be raised from 

20.000 acres*; and if, after the narrow escape we 
once had of being excluded for years from Russia; 
and after the possibility which we have just witness- 
ed, of our being shut out from all commercial inter- 
course with a whole Continent; if, I say, we do not 
take immediate steps for the cultivation of this most 
indispensable of all our imports, to at least this ex- 
tent, wc ^lall be guilty of folly the most egregious, 
of improvidence the most culpable. 

That it is desirable we should grow the tvhole of 
the hemp and flax which we make use of in every 
way, I do not mean to assert; nor, indeed, that it 
is either necessary, or to be wished, that we should 
give up the consumption of all the foreign commo- 
dities, vvhicli we import, except the few above enu- 
merated as particularly essential lo us. All tliat I 
assert, is, that by far the greater part of what we im- 
port, we could do very well without, and conse- 
quently, that in every point of view, whether cousi* 
dcred as sellers, or as buyers, we are independent of 
commerce. 

4. The last objection likely to be made by the fa- 
vourers of commerce, to which I shall advert, is, that 
inasmuch os our mvy is provided with men from 


* See a note on thi& bead, by Sir John Sindair, in Young^ Annals of 
Agriculture, vol. xlii. p. SOS. 
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our merchant ships^ the existence of commerce is rc* 
quisite to maintain this great bulwark of our na- 
tion . — Every Briton must be of one mind with re- 
spect to the infinite importance of every mean by 
which our naval superiority is kept up ; and as there 
can be no doubt, that our trade has been one grand 
cause of our eminence at sea, we are certainly, there- 
fore, in this point of view, hi^Tily indebted to it. But 
the question we have at present under consideration 
is, whether we are noxo independent of commerce ; 
and, surely, there can be no reason why the superi- 
ority of our navy should not be continued, even if 
all our trade were this instant to cease. It has been 
shown, that the wealth necessary for keeping up 
either a naval ora military force, is not derived from 
commerce. We have ships, and we have sailors. 
What then should hinder us from increasing the 
number, both of the one, and the other, as well with- 
out, as with commerce? Our shipbuilders will not 
lose their art, if they are employed in budding men 
of war ; and a landsman may be educated into a 
sailor, as well, surely, on board a seventy-four, as on 
board a merchant ship. It may be said, “ But what 
becomes of our navy in time of peace : and how^is it 
to be supplied with men on the recurrence of war, 
without resorting to that nursery of seamen, com- 
merce?’’ There is no absolute necessity, I reply, 
that our navy should ever be dismantled, or our sea- 
men ever disb^^ed. Other nations think it neces- 
sary, to keep if ^tanding army in time of peace. We, 
if we were to lose our commerce, might maintain a 
standing navy ; and a fertile imagination may easily 
conceive and point out, abundance of important and 
rational occupation for such a fleet, even when not 
engaged in war. It Aiay indeed admit of doubt, whe- 
ther it would not be politic for this nation, even if she 
had more extended commerce than she has, constant- 
ly to maintain a fleet in time of peace ; and, in fact, it 
Hfimuki be madness in the present state of Europe, not 
m Let it be considered also, that we shall, at all 
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events, retain our coasting trade, and that this 
trade is of as much importance, as all our other 
branches of commerce collectively, as a nursery for 
seamen. 


It appears, then, in whatever point of view we re- 
gard commerce, that Britain is wholly independent of 
it. It contributes not a sixpence to her wealth. Its 
influence is not necessary for the promotion of her 
* agriculture. But a very small proportion of her ne- 
cessities are supplied from it ; and her navy may be 
maintained without its aid. Such being the case, 
whence can have arisen the delusion which on this 
subject has for so long a period clouded the judg- 
ment of almost every individual in the country, from 
the village alehouse politician, to the statesman in 
the senate ? How can it be accounted for, that a na- 
tion which has, for the last fifty years, annually on 
the average created from its soil, wealth to the im- 
mense'amount of at least one hundred and twenty 
millions sterling, of which a great proportion has, by 
the labour of its manufacturing class, been constantly 
transmuted into permanent riches, should have re- 
garded this vast mine of wealth wiUi indifference; 
should have even denied its existence, and should 
most perversely have maintained, that all its wealth, 
all its power, and its prosperity, were derived from its 
commerce? This strange obliquity of intellect, can 
be explained in no other way, than by adverting to 
the natural propensity which there is in man, to form 
his opinions by the examination of the mere surface 
of things, without ever aiming to penetrate to the 
jemote and efficient causes of events. Because Tyre, 
Venice, and Holland, states without any extent of 
territory, and by being, in fact, the carriers merely, 
of otlicr nations, acquired riches by trade, and be- 
cause countries of much greater ex tent of soil, such as 
Russia, Poland, &'c. without commerce, have been 
poor, we at once conclude, that commerce is the 
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only source of wealth, making no inquiry as to what 
other circumstances, besides the mere presence or ab» 
sence of trade, may have contributed, in the one 
case to riches ; in the other, to poverty/ Because we 
see merchants and ship owners heap up fortunes, 
while men of landed property are often poor: be^ 
cause mercantile towns increase in population and in 
splendour, while villages remain stationary in these 
points, we conclude, that wealth is created in towns, 
by commerce only, not in the country, by agriculture. 
Yet we do not form our opinions from such a super- 
ficial glance on many occasions. We do not say, be- 
cause the government of this kingdom has a re- 
venue of sixty millions sterling, that it creates 
wealth annually to this amount, and that, inconse- 
quence, the only way to be rich, is to increase taxes. 
We inquire from what source this revenue has been 
derived, and liaving learned, that it comes from the 
pockets of the community, Ave determine, that it 
is the governed, not the governors, who create this 
wealth. It is for want of making a similar investiga- 
tion, that Ave imagine all who get rich are the crea- 
tors of riches. Our opinion, in line, is thus erroneous, 
because, in matters of political economy, wc form 
our judgment from facts, which arc but the sur- 
face moukbftf a mine of innumerable strata, all of 
which must be penetrated before we can arrive at the 
truth we are in search of. 

Let it not be imagined from any thing which has 
been observed, that it is meant to be interred, that 
the character of a, merchant, individually conskleied, 
not as estimable and as hoaourable as of any other 
member of society. Though it is the farmer who 
brings into existence all Avealth, and the land pro- 
prietor who dispeitses the greatest share of it ; yet, 
as the views of both are private advantage, not the 
p^lic good, neither the one nor the other, is on 
this score entitled to any merit. Self-interest is the 
impulse which directs the industry of every branch 
4sf tbe community, and, in general, honest obedience 
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to this guide, will most effectually promote the ad- 
vantage of society. 

It must however be admitted, that in a national 
point of view, its cultivators, its land proprietors, 
and its manufacturers of articles for home consump- 
tion, are of far more importance to a nation, than 
its merchants, or its manufacturers for exporta- 
tion ; and hence it is the height of folly in any go- 
vernment to neglect the interest of the former, 
whilst imdiie attention is paid to the latter ; or to 
• elevate the latter at the expense of the former. Thus, 
never was there a more irrational, impolitic, and un- 
just, measure, than the monopoly which has for the 
last hundred and fifty years, been given to the ex- 
porters of woollen cloths in this kingdom, at the 
cost of the landed and farming interest. The export- 
ation of wool has been prohibited, and the price de- 
pressed one half, for the alleged purpose of enabling 
the manufacturer of woollens, to meet the competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers in foreign markets; as 
though the circumstances of growing the raw pro- 
duce, of possessing improved machinery, and exten- 
sive capital, were not sufficient to give the English 
manufacturer a decided advantage over every foreign 
one. And so completely have the landed interest 
been duped by the interested cry of the exporting 
manulaeturer, that commerce is the heart-blood of 
our system, the very essence of our prosperity ; and 
of every part of our commerce, the woollen manu- 
facture the most important ; that they have consent- 
ed to give out of their own pockets annually, to these 
manufactiirefs, from two to three millions sterling ; 
an amount sometimes greater than the whole amount 
of our export of woollen cloths*^ No wonder the 
exporters of woollens should get rich, when the land 
proprietors have, in one hundred and fifty years, 
made them a present of two or three hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling i ^ ' 

* See a convincing statement of thetfe ikets; bV Sir Joseph BaalvS^- iiv 
Yeung’s An&als of Agriculture, voi. ix. p. 479. 
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Nof let it be conceived, that the opinion is here 
maintained, that a diminution of our commerce is 
desirable. No one can be more deeply impressed 
than I am, with the conviction of the value of com- 
merce, as a mean of procuring a mutual interchange 
of conveniencies between distant countries ; none 
can more highly appreciate its vast importance, 
considered as an engine for communicating and ex-- 
tending civilization, virtue, and knowledge, over 
every part of the globe. The sole tendency of the ar- 
guments employed, has been to place commerce on 
its proper basis ; to strip it of the delusive and false 
value which has been so long attached to it, and to 
inculcate more just ideas of our independence. Every 
true lover of his country, would deny with indigna- 
tion, the assertion, that Britain is in a state of de- 
pendence: yet, how can she with truth be said to be 
otherwise than dependent, if her wealth, her power, 
and her prosperity, be derived from her commerce, 
from a source, which the caprice of one set of cus- 
tomers, or the slavery of another, may at once anni- 
hilate? But fortunately, this opinion, however preva- 
lent, is founded in error. Britain is truly independent. 
Her resources, the cause of her wealth and prospe-* 
rity, are intrinsic, inherent in herself, and canimt be 
influenced by any thing external. From her soil 
every year is brought into existence real wealth, to 
the amount of at least one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions sterling; and. this too, by a sixth of her whole 
population, so that five sixths of her inhabitants are 
released from all care of directly providing themselves 
with food, and are left at liberty to be employed as 
manufacturers, as soldiers, as sailors, or in the multi- 
farious other occupations which the refinements of 
civilized life require. 

Such being the immense amount of our internal 
wealtl^ let us no longer entertain ideas of our dig- 
nity, io mean and degrading, as to believe, that all 
our riches and greatness, are derived from the sale of 
cargoes of manufactures, the ^yhoIe profit of 
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which, even if we did not spend more than twice 
this profit iii consumable luxuries, could not amount 
to above a twelfth part of the revenue we derive from 
our land. Let us no longer elevate our commerce to 
an importance so much above its due, but, consider- 
ing it, as it really is, tlie mean of procuring us luxu* 
ries merely, which we could very well do without, 
Jet us deem ourselves wholly independent of it, and 
regard those whom we supply with our necessary and 
durable articles of manufacture, as much more oblig- 
ed to, and dependent on us, than we on them. Let 
us no longer give ourselves up to degrading terror 
and apprehension, at the idea of losing an old mart 
for our manufactures ; nor to infantine and irrational 
joy, at the prospect of acquiring a new one; but re- 
garding such events with the indifference they 
merit, let us view these fluctuations of affairs with 
unconcern. In fine, let us cultivate our own internal 
resources ; let our consumers increase their consump- 
tion of home-made luxuries, iu order to give em- 
ployment to the increasing population of the manu- 
facturing class, and thus contribute, by the only 
mode practicable in Europe, to the advancement of 
the grand source of all wealth, agriculture : and by 
• continuing to act on this system, there would be no 
assignable limit to our wealth and prosperity, which 
may be gradually augmented, till the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland is sixty, instead of 
sixteen millions; and every acre of land in the 
two islands is cultivated like a gartlen. 


the advantages just mentioned, resulting 
from the acquisition of right fdeaSt relative to the 
valde of commerce, there are several other consider*- 
ations which render correct notions on this subject 
highly desirable, some of which are of such import- 
ance, as to deserve a distinct attention* 

Having estimated the value of commerce aright^ 
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we need not look forward with dismay, to the oc- 
currence of an event, which, in all probability will, 
in no veiy long period of time, take place; I mean, 
the very considerable diminution of our trade. The 
malignant attempt of Buonaparti, to shut us out 
from the Continent, will certainly not be long effec- 
tive* ; nor will the Americans persevere many months 
in punishing themselves, by way of being levengeci 
on us. It is nor, therefore, to the operation of causes 
such as these, that I allude, as being likely perma- 
nently to diminish our trade, but to the influence of 
causes acting within ourselves, which, though their 
effect may not be perceived in ten years, nor in 
twenty years, will, almost certainly, eventually be 
productive of this result. 

How is it, that we have been able so greatly to 
surpass the other nations of the globe, in the extent 
of our commerce? Because, from the amount of our 
capital, and the excellence of our machinery, we 
have had the power of underselling all competitors 
in the foreign market. The question is, whether we 
shall be able to retain this superiority? for the mo- 


* When tSiXB pnrap^ph was written, there seemed some little hope that 
Buonaparte would not acquire the extended power, requisite to euforc* 
with effect, his systeiii of exclusion.' Unhappily he has now gained this 
power Co his utmost wishes, and thc' Continent is hermeticmly scaled 
our commerce. If this system of things continues any. length of 
ume, of itself it will greatly tend to hinder our trade from attaining, m fu^ 
lure, its wonteif extent. When the Continent has been forced to suppb 
j|Mll|f with the iBiantdactures which it usually procured from us, it Will be nd 
easy matter to divert trade int#the old current. Even if wc could speed - 
ily make peace, there seems little reason, from what we saw of the policy 
gf Bttonapart^ after the treaty of Amiens, to hope, that he would allow the 

r ranee of our manufactures into the Contineni, of wi^ich, in fact he is 
sovereign, on the ancient favourable terms, lligh duir^*%s and prohibU 
tigiw,wcMilaglve the continental manufadturers advantages' whidi they nc- 
peiaons most absurdly argue, vtbat Buona- 
of esclusioil, is injurious to the continental nianufactmers. 
amlteous. Monopoly is the idol of thc maiaufaC^ 
&r wbing better than such a command of the Home 
fmumiL at pas bestowed upon him. .Wiiat does he care about 

^liy|i|a^^f»baoir the tm material, if he haVe no competitors who can buy 
lale t To talk that the French manufacturers cannot pro* 
cure rftw cotton is proposterous. The strictest blockade will not bMesr 

fc irom gettioeat ima America; but the sage politicians who ream » 
ittm ^rtiole is la Turkey also. 
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r»wt the pmu&ctttrersof Fraaeie, or of GeaVMuay, 
can ofEcr as good an article as ourselrea, ata ]|owcr 
price, ovir commerce wirit these countries, and with 
other nations, to which they have unrestrained an* 
cess, must naturally cease. Now there are many 
sons, which make it probable that we shall not ion^ 
retain tliis superiority in the foreign market, ariaii%, 
(jmm the lowness of price, and goodness of quality, 
m our manufactures. The advantages derived froitt 
our extent of ciqiital, and excellence of machinery, 
.are already counterbalanced by the high wages ofla.- 
hour in this country, which are nrobahly twice as 
much as on the Continsmt. Even in Dr. A. Itoith’s 
time, the English mantdacturers complained, tba£ 
the wages or labour were so high, that they could 
scarcely enter into competition with the fordigft 
manufacturer. Sin ce then, wages have greatly m$Op 
and if we advert to the cause of their rise, wd 
shall see reason to believe, that they will he sdiU 
hi^er. 

^e much greater value of land and of food* 
and conse^ntly of labour, in this cooDdry, than 
in the neighbouring nations, must be attrifitt^ 
to the opmdon of some mtmmsJ wi p«Bm» 
cause ; for if it had arisen from the d^recitiion h| v%< 
lueoftbe precious metals, this citcumalanoe would 
have influenced the prices of land and fond and lUr 
hour in an equal degree In the rest of Europe. Stwnn 
have accounted for this rise, foop thegtctt Isiwn m 
a fictitious circulating mediunMn Ibis eo un tity : htit 
probably wi^ut reason : for though, wiws wm 
compare thymint, and market price, of IniUiMh 
there seen^ groimd for bdfoving iMt nnr*pipisr 
currencyyis ^preciated to foe entent hf t M t 
pert^t. ; this drcumstanee by mem ndeciu^ 
for ^ rise in prices of neaiiy 100 pef eent 
srifoto foe last S5 years. It is more {|ite|ljplB| 
font these advanced prices, are to be attifogtiM 
to foe existence of out imOMmse national debt, in 
vddch drcumatanee «| 

0 ' 







edrdfing to tho prtfsent apptdVilvtoi of 

rop(t;, So ytt considerable^ Increased, We'mdjl4 ll!|(|| 

forward to a still greater rite Ip the price of jfboil '|p 


which the eemmuqit^f i& bunleiiett in the M Iv 

terebt of the diffi^feafe lom, ii^jorioei IM the w^tb of th# i bill 

ttioch as by the figment oftheie tnxn% oonnunerif b«|fe ' 


tbenetionel debt, are,per&|>0, eft««|er eeoie of proB|»erj(ty 

origioel debt eraa^ fince they eroi Ibr tho mou pert, coiielKitty 
the purcbage of cOnsomeMe commoditleiu And inemnueh «« ell it 
the end, fall upon the bnd, the emnid toniroa of nil m«nno^ tbo Uod M 
» prieton, by mennH of the dums dMiwn for the hiteioitor tholnth^ debl 
are oldiged to spend mnch more then they would oddifwhHWi, end the 
more eftsentially contribute to tbenhtioaiil pira^rity. ttioso who oonHol 


the toduttry of the country, foi|ety thet ulthongb the mm they i 
not by themsidves expended in oonsnipudble eoduuodHiem yet Ip 
expended by the receivers of the interest Of the nntioiMd dehti iMlPjl 
laud proprietor, tlic ftimura the fnenniMurer, now oon»u«nelei|lhiit 
than if they had not Co pay one bilf of their incMne (windh they tern 
pay)mtaxci. yet til# stc^hoMertthei their piped $ bn ilOpeniillt^ 
which they save, and thus the plhntlsjusttU sunmoiatlie 
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yilftbour, and eonse^iitfy, our manufacturers 
it more than ever di^ult to meet the iuimpeti* 
rion of ibreign rivals, who can purchase labour at, a 


it ecldldiiiiilce w hf, accumukting ^in i)s>meafte atock of pots atid pans, of 
""bleift ai^ cbat^y^tvould bo jost aWut ds wise, as'a WrtuosOf who should 
lUjCt oil ^le old hats and wjgs could la j hts hai|da oil. An extended 
l^iitioii enioyir^ pro^Htye ^bat ts, abundant of of clothing, and 

(ime|mbloaIiarc of luxuries, isVhat a nation should chiefly endeavour to 
not mcjreiy an aceumulatioh of wealth. Now, in this country, wbdti 
la luodf taxes hnc paid, that is, tn tnoe of war, the bulk of its population 
at any other time^ Jiust now, for example, 
(ferw^fetbeWi^ of the people 80 prosperous. In consequence of Uie 
akidfefiiBnfor wheietiiey arc well fed, well dotlied, and 

pp k mdowtocoi there is a d^cieni^ of labourers in every branch of indus- 
ftm course, the ws^^es of labour are hi|^l»,^and food beiiig at the same time 
j^p, the whole of the Idnpr class enjoys a state of prosperity, which it is 
ij^rible it should c^oy on the return Of penOe,(even though the taxes 
lopld be much Jem then, then they M jiowh when 000,000 competitors 
v|iti,bq;idKrQwn into the xnarketpfiii'aUi^j^; Thnugh,' therefore, the weight 
Intakes ^ould grievously opfireiift'aeyerai’lidiidreo thousand of those in the 
ntliidle rank ^ society, ineonies are ^ed and small, yet this very 

oppression lA tke means of lettering tlie condition, and materially relieving 
seveml inilUohs of thedower ranks of societr/ It does not indeed follow 
,flpom heiu^, that heary taxes are desiridfle ^ necause the prosperity of the 
jpih^ofjeooiety be maintained without them; yet it follows, that 
liei^y ^|ndt easily lri> the ruin of a states wlierejby their retym^ns; 


•Ihe above considera- 
en- 
^ we 

been at dps time six hundred p^illions richer then we now are. 

as much pri’P'idty, calouLate, tl«t if the land proprietors of 
■' Uoiii^/;had for huijdred years saved, instead of spent, their 

“^he iUi^tioa! would been worth six Or eight tbonsaiid millions 

, ._J it m vjlorth no|e. But weimri^ivc at the nrst glance, tliat if the 

eOnrerted revenue into capital, for the first five 
In rim'bext fivfiyeai»,lhw would have had tio revenue 

lessened, thei’r 

.1 *! — is' j*ZcL ^ipiedahd quadrupled the value df 

^l^nghmost other ttfings which the land 
i also increased in value, stilt it cannot 
b, fir a land prd|;jietor Oow receive 
I fifty years ago,, be^ttld have gotten 
» has now to p*^,30bfi(kiiy:«n»k taxes, 
_ . ^ -^-ip&nhcnew 

— conie- 
to be 


i state 


the aU^dity of all those calOulationB, by which it is 
it/the nerioual debt had not been contracted, 
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price so much lellf"' Even' if ^ Jobk forsnud to ^ 
«t)ntiahaDoe of the present! of kb^ 

creasOd industry and capital^ am im^vm 
nery of the nations we now supply 
'sturcs, will, in the course of twenty or thiH^ yesl^ 
when added to the advankge which their loW eatOw 
labour gives theni, enabie thent to nnde^ll .|u‘t <1^' 
their own, and perhaps in foreign markets. * If'wf : 
■Wkst a glance at the probable improvements whiw ” 
would take place in the manufactures Of othet i^r * 
tionsof Europe, in a fow yearsi if peace shotlld'l^ 
concluded, we shall be satisfied of thb ai|iif^ 
this statement. France, for instance, lh^si;IRjpiieseii^ 
fivemr six hundred thousand sdidiers. When thk 
mass of popnlation (a much greater mass .than %o' 
now employ in the mjwiufactureofour articlesid^'^' 
port,) shall be disbanded, and have ceiSsed to%V^ l|iv 
the plunder of other countries, ' they will naitnia^ ’ 
become manufacturers; (Uid>.as 


DAtiooal wcnith or do I to say^ ifi^ i|if^ 

atlioioe, might oot Wo 

tho large naval .and' 'miliiiu'y for^s rendeti^ 

in cooseauence of the,, iviirs in wbitli vfo 

four hundreii m^lions Of the oiKtioiiol debt^ 

ond been expended on natit^l’ iihprOvefnentfl, tu the iennaiddn of 

lent roads over every part of the kio^r^v in Odd 

of rivers and barjboiirs ; in ^ bdtldin|* of pohlid 

of yontlif anti in other national nn^ii;^ings ;tlb very 9 iitie |^^ 

have accrued to the country fr^m dW aoalfrk^i. , 

would, by this time, have been att isekldy patadisd*^ (hat t 

therefore, is, that notwithstaiid"^ tllo'qiiproiHable '' 

part of the natiouai 'deot hjiifi hodu’ conb'dm^ 

and entire loss of a' large {lordob of £t, slt^'w^ ' 

has been on the whole favourable to'mttipsiid'w^thkiid'prOikp^ ' 

■ mal debt, by the pbnVertlQttof st^rl^W 
have, been 
-mode Of 

^e conversion of snlOt 
ishiob is not waii|ed;:.vanst 

Mature 

mtudi* is imvincin|;t a|id,Ii|Mt ifbl' b4«n by any of Ibo 

objection nuido agmnk; |t wbieb 1 hitve a^s 
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cat^s nearly as much as she has oclision for, she wilt 
not only fully supjply her own wants, but pro- 
bably have a considerable portion to dispose of. /The 
manufactures of Germany, too, will, in time of 
peace, regain the importance they once had. Spain 
apd Portugal, in their present state of apathy and in- 
dolence, need not to be feared as competitors, but if 
their eneigies be aroused, as seems likely to be the 
case, by a new government appointed by Buonaparte**, 
we certainly tannot calculate upon their custom for 
any length of time, since they possess within 
themselves a profusion of materials, tor maniifactui - 
ing all w furnish them with, Russia, even now, 
does not consume any great amount of our manufac- 
tures, and in proportion as she advances in civiliza- 
tion, and increases her, manufacturing class, will re- 
quire still less. So that, even though America should 
find it her interest to purchase her manufactures for 
a century to come, and even though other openings 
for commpee should be made in South America, in 
\Asia, or in Africa, still we should have so many 
competitors, all able to afford goods cheaper than we 
could, by reason of the cheapness of the labour em- 
ployed on them, that bur tr^ would, upon the 
whole, be greatly diminished, ^t is in vain to talk 
of the excellence of our machinery, as insuring us a 
decided advantage over other nations. From the 
very nature of things, it is impossible that we should 
be able to^Jecep secret the construction of any large 
machine^' made use of in an extensive manufacture, 
and, ^Accordingly, the fabrication of our improved 
cotton and woollen machinery, is as weU understood 
ill France, as in England^. Our capital, tlten, will be 
the only remaining circumstance in whic^we shall 
probably, for a time, be superior to the rea ^\f Eu- 
rope. But this superiority cannot last long. When 
capital is at all acquired, it rapidly accumulates ; 
even supposing our capita} to increase, in the sair^ 


* See Athenieum, vol. ii, p. 323. 



degree with that of our rivals, this event Mf^buld re- 
duce the profit of stock so low in: this country, tl^t 
we should be willing to lend it, as the Dutch did, to 
any other nations, which, in consequence of th? 
.cheapness of labour, could afford to give more for it. 

As far, then, as we are at present able to foresee, if 
seems highly probable, that in the revolution of no 
very long period of time, we shall lose a portion, 

^ps a considerable one, of our commerce. If the sys- 
tem, which esteems commerce the source of our wealth 
and our prosperity, were well founded, th\s would 
be a dreary and melancholy prospect To ^yery dis- 
interested patriot, who carries his ideas farther than 
the present moment, it would cause the most distress- 
ing feelings, to reflect, that in a few years, in less 
than half a century perhaps, his country was destined 
to lose the source of her greatness, and after hav* 
ing stood so proudly pre-eminent amongst nations; 
so long, was at length doomed to retrograde into po- 
verty ami insignificance. But when we entertain cor<- 
rect notions on tliis subject, no such gloomy appre- 
prehensions need dismay us. We know, that all our 
riches and greatness have been derived from our in- 
ternal resources, wliKb, whether we have little or 
much commerce, wiiT remain to us ; and we know, 
that we can always obtain the very few necessary ar- 
ticles which we do not produce. The diminution of 
our commerce, is therefore a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to us. We shall be debarred, in cofasequeacf^ 
from the use of a few luxuries, ^il^hich, on the whol^i 
do us more injury ' than benefit, hut all th^ solid 
foundations yf' our prosperity and happiness, will be 
unaffected j^hd unmoved. 

Anoth(^ important advantage which would result 
from jfee"' general spread of correct ideas, on the re- 

f value of our commercei would be thecemtion 
j jealousy and envy with Which we are now re- 
d by the rest of tne powers of Europe^ and by 
ica, and a consequent diminution of the causes 
of future wars. 
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^ The false opinion, that all our riches and our 
greatness are derived from otir commerce, is not pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of this country. All the rest 
of the nations of Europe, as well as the Americans, 
are of exactly the same sentiments. And no wonder ^ 
they should be. If we, who are on the spot, are so 
blinded by the superficial appearances of things, can 
it be expected, that foreigners, at a distance, should 
form more accurate conceptions? They see, that wiHi 
asi extensive trade, we are rich ; whilst they, with- 
out trade, are poor. What then can be more natural, 
than that they should deem our commerce the cause 
of our riches ; especially when they hear our senators 
^d our statesmen maintaining the same doctrine, and 
in their speeches on the state of the nation, dwelling 
with rapturous exultation on tlie vast amount of our 
imports and our exports, whilst every other source of 
wealth is deemed unworthy of attention ? 

Now, it follows from the very conformation of the 
human mind, that the other powers of the globe 
must regard with envy, a rival which monopolizes 
what they esteem the grand source of wealth. They* 
must necessarily embrace w^a^agerness every op- 
portunity that presents itMHpf diminishing our 
share, and increasing their own, of this supposed 
mine of riches. Hence arose the Northern Confede- 
racy, the late non-importation law of America, and 
all thfe various attempts which Buonaparte has made, 
at different times, |^o injure our commerce. The 
framers of all these $3henies, have acted on the con- 
eviction, that the most effectual way <jf injuring us, 
was to do all that laid in their power, to lessen our 
tirade. No such plans for our annoyance would ever 
lUtve been projected, if correct notions of the value 
of commerce had been adopted by and 

prd^i^lntd to the rest of the world, If otlier na'Kons 
that we believed all our wealth to spring fr^m 
internal resources, and esteemed our conjraerc?»a 
mean of procuring us luxuries merely, and that we 
llgarded them as much more dependent on it than 
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ourselves ; they would scarcely entertain such idid 
hopes, as that they could ruin us, by prohibiting that 
part of our commerce which depended on them ; or 
be such fools as to injure themselves, for the sake of 
inconveniencing us. 

The people of America have been so long accuse 
tomed to hear English writers expatiate on the im- 
portance of the market which their country affords 

our manufactures, that they have persuaded them- 
selves, they could not be more effectually revenged 
for the insults which they fancy they have received 
from Britain, than by shutting up this market against 
her. They vainly imagine, that the loss of a market 
for eight or nine millions of our matmfacturesiij^ill 
be of such serious injury to us, that we shall eagerly 
accede to all their demands, in order to avert sodiic 
a misfortune; and, therefore, though they are sensi- 
ble that we can do much better without their tov^ 
bacco, than they can do without our woollens and 
hardware, they are willing to suffer this inconveni- 
ence, fancying that they can exist a year or two 
without our custom, whilst we shall be ruined with- 
out theirs. 

Buonaparte, in the same way with 

the Americans, has pUPed, that if he could annitu^- 
late all our commercial intercourse with the Conti- 
nent, he should do much towards destroying our re- 
sources for carrying on tlie war. Me has accordingly 
long ago interdicted the use of English manufactureis 
in France and in Holland; and having now unfortu- " 
iiately acquired the means of enforcing his mandates 
over the whoUf of Europe nearly, he makes himself 
full sure of accomplishing liis purpose. 

But neither Buonaparte nor the American^ would 
have eytr formed such wild projects for our annoy- 
ance; much less would they have resolved, even to 
injvjre their own subjects, inoftter, if possible, to ruin 
us,/ if they had not been so grossly deluded, with 
regard to the actual importance of our commerce to 
us, by the erroneous ideas on this point, which we 
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have so long maintained, and so industriously pro- 
psagated. 

It may be said, if our commerce be really no source 
of our wealth, it is of little consequence, whether our 
enemies diminish it or hot; but it should be conslr 
dered, that though the loss of any particular branch 
of commerce, is of small moment in a national point 
of view, it is a very serious inconvenience to the in- 
dividual^ who are concerned in it ; and on this 
counts an evil which it is highly desirable should he 
a^yoided* For tlie sake of humanity, too, it is greatly 
tQ be wished, that more correct notions, as to the 
real sources of national wealth, and the relative value 
of trade, were universally spread amongst the nations 
of Cue world. They wouhl then no longer think it 
necessary to wage destructive wars, for the sake of 
extending their commerce. They would no longer 
I endeavour to trick and cajole each other in the form- 
ation of commercial treaties ; nor think it necessary 
to permit the importation of the products of one 
neighbour, whilst those of another >vcrc prohibited, 
or loaded with heavy duties; thus giving constant 
occasion to jealousies aiul^^i^|tes. But, being con- 
vinced, that the only ,souD™H|phes is the soil; that 
every country possesses vUmn itself abuiulant 
sources of \vealth and prosperity, and that commerce 
is but an interchange of superHuities, alike beneficial 
to-all, and the origin of wealth to none; they would 
apply themselves, in the first place, and principally, to 
their concerns at home, and he little anxious to ex- 
tend their trade with other nations, except as a mean 
of imffiasing the enjo3ments of thl^j^human race, 
and dPspTCading religion, civilizatioji, and scU 
ence, over the globe. 

Another advantage, and the last wliich I ad- 
I'ert to, wljich would result from the spread* incor- 
rect ideas on the relative importance of commerce, 
swiOuld be, freedom from all anxiety respecting y>iir 
present or future possession of the colonies which 
belong to us in different parts of the globe. 
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On the system, which esteems commerce as the 
grand soul ce of wealth, colonies, innsmuch as they 
^ confer a monopoly of their trade on the nation, which 
\ possesses them, are regarded as of first rate import- 
ance; and no expense is thought too great for the 
purpose of acquiring new, or retaining old, establish- 
ments of this kind. Of all the powers of Europe, 
Ihitain has engaged most deeply in the colonial 
:y^^tem, and she herself, as well as the nations around 
lier, attributes a great portion of her wealth, to the 
number and extent of her possessions in tl^e eastern 
Tund western Itemispheres* If this opinion were 
founded in truth, if our colonies were really such 
sources of wealth as they are represented, \vc should 
have great cause to look with dread into futurity ; 
for the chances, that we shall for any long time 
maintain possession of them, do not seem much in 
our favour. We have Seen jjjjiie eolotiy, in the imine- 
mediate neighbourhood of our own, wrested by the 
negroes from its European mother country; and 
have we not great reason to fear, that the slaves of 
our colonies, with such an CH-ainple before their 
eyes, will, sooner or l^er, release llieinselves from 
our authority ? Shoua|||ke Idacks ot St. Domingo be 
able to resist the attWipts of the French for their 
subjection, and succeed in establishing^ an independ- 
ent and regular government, they will not fail, by 
means of their commercial intercourse, speedily to 
become civilized and powerful. When these changes 
liave taken place, they will certainly leave no stone 
nnturned, to break the chains of their brethren under 
our dominion ;/aiul, with the local advantages which 
they possess, it will be next to a miracle if they do 
, not succeed. 

Our possessions in the East arc still less secure,^ 
Of late years, the difficulties of maintaining our an-* 
thority there, have rapidly augmented ; anditseema 
luoriiily impossible, that a native population^ ot** 
-i-fiirty or forty millions, surrounded by jealoua 
powers, ever ready, on a favourabb opportunity, to 
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aim at tlie reacquisition of tlie territory they have 
lost, and, assisted by the military skill and know- 
lege of our European enemies, should long con- 
tinue in subjection to a few thousand Englishmen, / 

If then, our colonial possessions are Yield by so 
unstable a tenure; if we have so good reason to be- 
lieve, that we shall be deprived of them, before any 
long period has elapsed, surely we must gladly listen to 
any well-founded arguments, which shall prove, tjm* 
on this score we have nothing serious to apprehend ; 
arid that though our East and West India colonies, 
WTC lost to us to-morrow, inasmuch as we gain no 
wealth from our commerce with them, it would, 
in a national point of view, be of no importance 
to us. 

But, as the fidse doctrine of the importance of 
colonial possessions, as a source of wealth, has taken 
such deep root in the iij^ids.of most persons, and as 
it IS almost deemed an axiom, that our commerce 
with them is particularly profitable, I shall beg to 
advert a wliile longer U> this point, though I shall be 
obliged to repeat part of wbat I have before atlvunced 
on the subject of trade in general, and though 
this ivS not exactly the regular place* for this dis- 
cussion. 

It is maintained, that our commerce with our 
colonies, is particularly advantageous, because tlie 
capitate employed in raising the produce which we 
import thence, arc British capitals; and because 
the prolrRierivecl from the employment of these ca- 
pitals, is drawn into, and expended in, the mother 
country. But a slight attention to subject will 
show, that these circumstances do not render this 
species of commerce more profitable than any other . 
species. I admit, that if the greater part of colo- 
nial produce, were sold with a profit to foreign na- 
tions, and if this profit were drawn, either in gold or 
'SiUer, or in any other wealth, into the mother emm- 
try, we should then gain an accession of wealth; 
equal to this amount from our colonies. But the fact 
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is, that by far the greatest portion of the produce of 
our colonies, is sold and consumed at home; and the 
West India planter does not realize his profit, until 
lliis event lias taken place. It is therefore from tli€ 
consumers at home, that the profits of this, as well 
us of all other commerce of import^ is derived, and 
consequently, there is no creation of wealth effected 
The proprietors of land in the West Indies, 
annually import into this country, sugar, rum, cof- 
fee, &c. to the amount of about ten millions, and in 
•general may gain on these articles, a profit of one 
million. But is it not self evident, that this profit is 
drawn from the consumers of West India produce, 
and, that exactly in proportion to the gains of the 
planter, is tlicir loss? It may be said, perhaps, that 
as tlie value of our imports from the West Indies is 
ten millions, and the value of our exports not half so 
much ; and as we certainly do not send there any ba- 
Jance of the precious metals, there must remain a clear 
national profit of the difference in value, between the 
imports and the exports. This, however, isamistaken 
supposition. Though Biitain does not directly ex- 
port, perhaps, more than five millions worth of her 
iiKiiiud'actures to the West Indies, still, as it is with 
the capital of her subjects, that these islands are cul- 
tivated, she must eventually pay the whole cost of 
biinging their produce to market ; and consequently, 
slic cannot gain more profit by this trades than tfie 
West India proprietor gains. Now, it is very well 
known, that the profits of West India planters 
are by no means one hundred per cent. Twenty years 
ago, by the estimation of one of the strongest advo- 
cates for the colonial trade, Mr. Long, eight per cent. 
only, the profit of a West India planter upon his 
capital*. Since then, complaints of the unpi^fitablc- 
ness of the trade, have been increasing every year, 
and; just now, the merchants concerned in it, find it 
necessary to apply for permision to open a new 
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dianneV at borne, for the consumption of their pro- 
duce, in order to realise their ordinary profits The 


It hall been lately announced (November, 1806) in the public papers, that 
the West India mcrchantt* have had communications with government, for 
trie pi]r|mseof obtaining }>crnait'sion for the u.se of sugar in the breweries and 
distilleries, in lieu of bariey, and it is added, that such an arrangement has 
been made. 1 sincerely hope this is a mistake. If not, well may wc exclaim, — 
Wlien ivill governments learn to lei affairs of trade take their own cojM-ber’ 
and cease tfoir pernicious schemes of relieving one part of the community at 
the expense of another ! At different periods it has been thought requisite, 
for the encouragement of agriculture, to give a bounty on the exportation 
of grain Now, it seems, it has been discovered, that agriculture flourishes 
too much, and it is proposed to deprive the farmer of one of the principal 
markets for his barley, for the advantage (>f the West India planter. But 
can any thing be more impolitic than to discourage the cultivation of our 
’Ovm soil, for tlie sake of promoting the cuhivaiioii of soil in the West 
Indies f The principal reason, however, why such a measure should be de- 
precated, is, that we shall thereby deprive ourselves of one valuable re- 
source iu times of occasional scarcity of food. 'I’lic same senseless clamour 
wiilch has in this country been raised against dealers in corn, has been ire- 
quently turned against our practice of devoting so much land to the pro- 
duction of corn for horses, for breweries, and distilleries. It has been said 
What a shame, that the food of so many hutimu beings should be tliiis 
consumed !*' It is not considered, that our habit of raising so large a quantity 
of the inferior kinds of grain, which wc apply to other purp()s>eS tMii the 
food of man, but which may at any time be luude to contribute to his sub- 
sistence, furnishes us witii a granary, if it may be so called, to which, when- 
ever there is need, we can have recourse, and most effectually ward off the 
poasibility of famine. If all tlie grain in this country were consumed as the 
food of the inhabitants, what would be ouir condition, if the next year, for 
instance, our harvest should fail, and we should continue to be, as wc now 
are, extended from supplies from the Continent? Or, w'hat would uur con- 
dition be, at any period, if, what is by no means an improbable suppo:,!- 
tion, the Countries from whence we usually draw our supplies of gram, in 
liinBsof^p^ity, had at the same time a scanty crop,, and not more tium 
tWir owniwfeds required ? It is evident, that on such a supposition, w c 
must siibmff'co nit the horrors of famine. But while wc continue to raise 
so many millions of quartern of barley, of oats, of beans, none, or very lit- 
tle of which, we make use of for food, it is obvious, that we can scarcely 
in any case, suffer more than a slight incunvenicnce from a deficient crop of 
our usual food, wheat: since we can always, on such an occurrence, ceiiac 
to drink ale^ to distil spirits, and to feed our horses with corn, and cun 
make use of the barley, oats, and beans, thus diverted from tlieli usual 
Oiffloo, as food for ourselves, until the return ofanotfier harvest* In this 
£if view, it is of incalculable imfiortancc, that the producirion of grain 
usiiiitl^ dieted lo other purposes than the food of man, but ^ich, wiien 
0cca$iu>h Quires, can be employed as a meaa of subsistence, should be en- 
couraged in tbe 'greatest degree possible - and lienee tlie proposed per- 
mi^bh tor distilling spirits from sugar, will be injurious to the coiibtry iu 
two whys. It will deoress the most profitable of all branches of industry, 
agriculture* loir' the smte of enceutagmg a branch of industry, which is ndl 
source of profit whatever ; audit wiU materially tend to diminish the iu- 
£^^nHl ana certain, and therefore inestimable^ resources of the nation, 
acnaaioQal dgficfonciea of ^ram. 
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only profit, then, that Britain can p;ct hy tliis trade, 
is the profit of those concerned in it. The W cst India 
planter would never pretend, that the nation gets 
rich by our colonial commerce, when he derives no 
profit from his trade. But the profit oftheWest India 
planter, is merely transferred to him from the con* 
sinners of his articles ; the nation, therefore, cannot 
gain any accession of wealth whatever from this 
trade, any more than from any other trade of import. 

From our possessions in the East Indies, it is still 
more clear, that we derive no accession of wealth. N o 
one will pretend, that the tea, &c. which we import 
from them, are raised by Britisli capital, and conse- 
quently, every one must admit, that whatever may 
be the profit of the East India Company, on the ar- 
ticles they import, the whole of it is drawn from the 
consumers of these articles ; and therefore, that the 
dividends of the East India proprietors, are no crea- 
tion of wealth, but a mere transfer from the pockets 
of the community to theirs. The only way in which 
any national profit could be drawn from our East 
India territories, would be from taxes levied upon 
the inhabitants there, and transmitted to England. 
But it is well known, that the East India Company s 
.expenses, far exceed any territorial revenue wJjich 
they derive from their unwieldy dominions ; so much 
so, that they are already upwards of tljirty millions 
in debt, which, in all probability, the nation will very 
shortly have to take upon its own shoulders. 

Thus, then, in every point of view, it appears, that 
this nation derives no wealtlrfrom its colonial com- 
merce, anymore than from any other branch of com- 
merce ; and hence, althongli there is certainly no rea- 
son why we should give up our colonies, so long as 
we can preserve tliem without any enormous expense, 
yet we may dismiss from our minds, all fear ana a^nxi- 
ety as to our future posses.siou of them. If we are 
deprived of them by the occurrence of events, out of 
our power to control, we have, for our consolation, 
the reflection, that they are by no means essential to 
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om* M^ell being ; and, that as otir wealth has increased 
since the los^ of the most important of our colonies, 
North America, so, it certainly would continue to 
increase, though wc had not an inch of territory on 
the globe, besides our own favoured island. 

Many other consirlerations naturally arise out of 
this subject, but the limits which I have prescribed 
to myself, forbid any further extension of my re-- 
marks. I shall have attained the end which I had m 
view, in writing these observations, if even a few of 
my countrymen are induced by them, to give up . 
the humiliating and degrading opinion, that Ikitain, 
-r-of all the nations that ever existed, the most rich 
and prosperous, — is indebted for her prosperity to 
the powers around her, and dependent for a conti- 
nuance of these blessings, on the caprice of one set 
of customers, or the tyranny of another : — If even 
a very small proportion of my readers are led by 
the arguments liere adduced, to participate witn 
me in the gratifying conviction, that ourwealth and 
our greatness, are wliolly derived from our own re- 
sources, and independent of every thing external; 
and that, though Britain, according to Bishop Berke- 
ley’s ideji, were surrounded with a wall of brass, ten 
thousand cubits in height, still she would as far excel 
the rest of tlie nations of the globe in riches, as she 
noW||llt»es, both in this secondary quality, and in 
thelipore important ones, of freedom, virtue, and 
science. 


yjMs.. 


William Savage, Printer, 
k Bedibid Bury, London. 
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PREFACE. 


The Author of Ihc following pages never be- 
longed to either of the parliei* which distract our 
public councils; on tlic contrary, . he has re- 
peatedly disapproved (»f the conduct of both: 
their squaldiles, so dlsgract ful to ftiemsclves, have 
been liulc else tl}an a miserable scramble for 
places and patronage; and it is owing to these 
contempts!:', di pules, and to the errors which 
marked the conun., ?jccinent of the present reign, 
that ihc lanicnlablc situation of the country is at 
this moment lo be ascribed. 

The Autljor owes it to himself, and to the sen- 
timcnls he has invarialdy professed and acted 
upon through life, lo repeat, that he is no 
less an enemy to anarchy than to faction ; — that, 
in love with repose, it is impossible he can be a 
friend to tumuli and disorder; and, in hazarding 
bis unimportant opinions on public affairs, his 
object is not to excite, but to prevent revolution. 
Having had opportunities of observing the interior 
of different states, and of appreciating the taIcntB 
and principles of those who governed them i 



having been a spectator of those abuses which 
led to their subversion ; and having had access to 
sources of intelligence not always within the ordi- 
nary reach of individuals like himself, he is con- 
firmed in the opinion he long since entertained, that 
the revolutions, accomplished by the people, have 
always originated in the guilt and imbecility of 
those who have had the direction of their affairs. 
A proper attention, on the part of princes, to the 
legitimate objects of their institution, is the best 
security they can have against insurrections and re- 
bellion ; and whenever sovereigns and their minis- 
ters have the Wisdom to make these objects their 
rule of conduct, revolutions will cease to perplex 
and desolate the world ; it cannot therefore be too 
often or too strongly enforced on the minds of 
each, that oppression justifies revolt. The want 
of integrity, of wisdom, and of military talents in 
sovereigns, in their ministers, and in their gene- 
rals, has exposed the different nations of Europe 
to the calamities and disgrace in which they are 
involved. It is no easy matter to force the people 
out of their habits of obedience. Harassed and 
vexed, it is natural they should murmur and 
complain ; but the injustice and oppression that 
compel them to revolt, must have passed all the 
ordinary bounds of forbearance, and when a 
crisis so terrible and afflictive arrives, the intem- 
perance of their resentments may indeed be a fit 
liiiibjcct of lamentation, but it never can be a 
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matter of reproach, except to those who have 
urged a nation to so direful an extremity. — ^The 
despicable intrigues of Count TrauttsmandoriF, 
General d’ Alton, and Crumpippen, the chancellor 
at Bruxelles, threw the Austrian Netherlands 
into the arms of France. The inhabitants, a 
wealthy, industrious, and virtuous race of men, 
were perfectly happy, until the frivolous vexa- 
tions of Joseph the Second, and the cabals of the 
court of Vienna, violating at once their ancient 
laws and usages, excited discontents, and finally 
forced them to renounce all obedience to their 
sovereign. Generally speaking, the people on the 
continent did not desert their sovereigns even in 
the hour of distress ; — on the contrary, those weak 
and perfidious governments, whose fall has ex- 
cited no pity, really abandoned the people. It 
was in courts and palaces that France met with 
secret and open abettors, and not in free towns, 
villages, and cottages. It is to the vices and 
follies of that motley group, of kings, ministers, 
and generals, that the vast changes on the conti- 
nent are to be attributed, and not to an incot^ 
stancy,repugnant tothe habits of the people, whoi^ 
guilty and incapable ministers, and their no lest 
culpable masters, have libelled, in order to conceal 
their own turpitude or folly in the first instance, 
and to have an excuse, in the second, for exter- 
minating those who had the courage to resist orto 
expose their delinquencies. This conduct, if a 
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comparison ftmiliar in common life can be made 
consistently with the gravity of the subject, re- 
sembles that of a peevish nurse, without kindness 
or discretion, who first provokes the child to cry, 
and then unmercifully scourges it for crying. 

The ingenuity of modern times appears to have 
been chiefly directed to the business of finance, in 
order to furnish ways and means to governments 
become unnecessarily expensive, and to courts 
become indecently extravagant. The former, of 
late, seem every where to have employed their 
little wisdom in devising taxes, and the whole of 
their authority' in exacting tlicm ; and when the 
comforts of the lower classes have been dimi- 
nished, or rather cxtinguislicd, by contributions 
levied on their hard earnings, to support the pro- 
fligacy of courts, and the rapacity of ministers ; 
when even the common necessaries of life have 
been placed beyond the reach of honest industry, 
and the distress has been aggravated by the una- 
vailing tears of helpless infants crying for 
bread; when fiscal extortions have left no re- 
fuge from famine but insurrection or de- 
spair, and a beggared people, provoked by 
oppression, have preferred revolt to submis- 
sion, the strong arm of power has been in- 
stantly raised, qnd they have been treated as 
rebels by those who had a much better claim to 
the name, and were far more deserving of the 
^punishment they inflicted on others. In offering 
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these vvell-authcnticated facts and observations to 
those who are most interested in estimalpng their , 
value, the Author feels assured that he gives .a 
much better proof of his loyalty, and love of 
order, than those who only support Government 
for its abuses. 

It may perhaps be matter of surprise, that as 
he had, on a former occasion, addressed a 
Letter to the Prince with a degree of warmth, 
on the prudence of which the world was much 
more divided^ than on its justice, he should again 
have renewed a correspondence under impressions 
not altogether so unfavourable as those which 
were felt and avowed in 1795'^. 

It is due to His Royal Highness and to the 
tublic, to account for the appearance of a pam- 
phlet demanded by the urgency of the times, and 
to confirm the assertions advanced in the follow- 
ing pages by an appeal to facts. 

Disgusted with the conduct of all parties, and 
beholding, in their frivolous contentions and in 
the corruption of the times, a prolongation of 
the miseries entailed on the country by the 
odd mixture of servility and of presumption 
in the cbaaacter of Mr. Pitt, the Author had 
retired to a distance from the metropolis, with 
scarcely a wish to return to it, when a circum- 
stance unexpectedly occurred, which occasior.cJ 

♦ Vide Note A in the Appendix^ 

» a 
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bitn io quit bis solitude and come to town. Under 
the idea that he could, from his continental con- 
nexions, and the bent of his studies for several 
years, be usefully employed, a member of the 
late Administration, of whose rectitude and dig- 
nified conduct in public and in private life, the 
world has but one opinion, suggested a foreign 
mission, in May 1806, which Mr. Fox seemed 
disposed to approve, and but for his unfortunate 
illness, would have sanctioned. In consequence 
of this prospect, the Author removed, with his 
family and effects, from Dorsetshire to London, 
made the necessary arrangements for going to the 
continent, and was highly gratified to find on his 
arrival in town, that the Prince had been graciously 
pleased voluntarily to dismiss from his memory 
the severity of the well-meant admonitions con- 
tained in the Letter addressed to His Royal High- 
ness in 1795, and even to recommend that the 
Author should be employed. 

It is unnecessary to enter into all the unim- 
portant circumstances which intervened to pre- 
sent the execution of the proposed mission, until 
'it was completely extinguished by the dissolution 
of the Administration. It was then ptfoposed as a 
compensation for the disappointment, that a person 
who had the promise of a public employment 
should be solicited to cede bis pretensions in favour 
of the Author : but though he felt the full value of 



CO Mattering a mark of kindness, lie also felt k 
would be unfair to stand between the hopes of 
another, who might perhaps be less able to con> 
tend with the ditHcuIties of the times than him> 
self, and the offer was of course declined under 
'‘impressions of gratitude, to which a conduct so 
generous was well entitled. 

In this project of employment, a desire had 
been intimated, in the most affable manner, 
that all foregone circumstances should be dis- 
missed from the memory of the Author, as they 
had been from the recollection of the Prince 
of Wales; and the Author was assured that 
His Royal Highness had testified sincere wishes 
to have him engaged in a line in which his 
manly conduct had given evidence of his ca- 
pacity to render useful service to the country. 
—This generous act of oblivion so sponta- 
neously offered by the Prince, certainly an- 
nounced a magnanimity of temper, which, while 
it had a proper effect on a heart not insensible 
to impressions of gratitude, authoriEcd a hope 
that the country has nothing to apprehend from 
a disposition, in which resentment and revenge 
have never yet found admittance. 

The sentiments and dispositions of His Royal 



Highness involved in lhi$ transaction, and ne- 
cessarily explained to the Author, ' were every 
way worthy of a British Prince, and announced 
a disposition so fully in unison with the pub^ 
lie feeling, and so decidedly in favour of peace, 
as to leave no doubt that whenever the piti- 
ful and crooked policy shall he removed, which 
has, with equal art and malignity, kept His Royal 
^dighness In the back ground, the nation will find 
(he energies pf his mind equal to the exigences 
pf the tiineSj and that, where there is mind — there 
is virtue. 

It is a mistaken notion that the Prince is indif- 
ferent to the fate of the empire, or insensible to 
the distresses of the jpeople. Awake to the me- 
lancholy prospects of the former, and to the un- 
ex^H^pled calamities of the latter, with a disposi- 
tion to avert the one, and to alleviate the other, he 

without the means of doing either, and can only 
deplore what he has not the power to remedy. 
With talents confessedly adequate to the import- 
ant concerns of public trust, and with a capacity 
for application, well calculated to giyp cjfTect tq 
those talents, His Royal Highness has been ex-? 
eluded by a policy, as barbarous as it is pitifql, from 
fU pppeerp in public affairs, exhibiting ip hj^s own 



person, amongst the other novelties of this extra- 
ordinary reign, the distressing spectacle of an 
Heir Apparent to the British throne an exile in 
his native land ! Whenever the people seriously 
reflect upon this well-known fact, their coi^clu* 
siins on the policy of a conduct so injudicious, 
will not be very creditable to the loyalty or inte- 
grity of those who have advised a measure so 
little consonant with the genuine principles of the 
English constitution, and so likely in its conse- 
quences to be no less pernicious to the interests 
of the country than it has already been to the 
feelings and personal character of the Prince. It 
would seem harsh to reproach the confidential ad- 
visers of His Majesty with a deliberate inlentioa 
to degrade his eldest son in the public opinion, in 
order hereafter to disqualify him for the throne ; 
and yet it is difficult to put any other construction 
on the state of banishment, if it can be so 
called, in which he has passed full thirty years of 
manhood. At an age to be consulted on the jus- 
tice and expediency of the measures of Govern- 
ment, the Prince is referred, in common with the 
meanest of His Majesty’s subjects, for a knowledge 
of public events and transactions, to the journals 
Of the day ; and that the indignity shall lose no- 
thing of its force, it is offered under circumstances 
which imperiously call on Ministers for an unre- 
served and confidential intercourse with the im- 
mediate successor to the throne, not only as a 
matter of respect due to His Royal Highness, but 



of duty to their future Sovereign. , The dilemma 
in which the country has been placed by a scries 
of impolitic measures, and disastrous results, com- 
bined with the very advanced age of the King, 
and the known defect in his vision, which inca- 
pacitates him for reading the public dispatches, 
and even those papers to which his royal signa- 
ture can alone give currency, seem to stigmatize 
the ignorance and seclusion in which the Prince 
is designedly kept, as having something ultimately 
in view far more criminal than intentional disre- 
spect to the Heir Apparent. In private life, 
slights are insults, confined to those to whom 
they are oftered ; but in the present instance they 
arc indignities of vast extent and meaning, and, 
if faithfully interpreted, may found to have re- 
volution for their object, for they tend to debase 
1$ well as to depress the character of those to 
whom the people should be taught to look 
with reverence and* afiection. The elasticity of 
tlie mind can only be preserved by the vigour of 
its own exertions. Discouraged, restrained, or 
proscribed, as it were, the full exercise of its 
faculties, it falls back wounded on itself, and 
sinks into an apathy destructive of its powers 
and resources. Had the Prince, from his 
childhood," been instructed in what it most be- 
hoves him to know ; if in his advance to man- 
hood be had been better advised ; if His Ma- 
jesty, left to follow the natural impulse of his own 
inclinations, had blended the character of the 
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father with that of the sovereign^ bad inittatcd 
his son in the duties annexed to high station ; iff 
watching the progress of that mind, on whose 
correctness and energies the prosperity of millions 
may hereafter depend, the King, in his parental 
fondness, had fashioned it by those maxims which 
are the best support of Monarchy, it is probable 
that the Prince would have escaped those er- 
rors into which a contrary conduct has betrayed 
him, and to which all the misfortunes of his 
life, perhaps those of the country, may be attri- 
buted. If in his conduct there has been much to 


blame — ifhisselectionshavenotalwayscorrespond* 
ed with his acknowledged taste and discernment, 
let his youth and inexperience, when these inti- 
macies were unhappily fornted, be also taken into 
the account, with the shameful neglect of those, 
whose better knowledge of mankind should 
have informed him of the danger of con- 
nexions unworthy of his birth, and whose duty 
it was, to have rescued him from peril and disho- 
nour. Brought up amongst his countrymen— 
living amongst them by preference, and possess- 
ing, perhaps, in common with themselves, a full 
share of those indiscretions which l>elong to his 
age and nation, some consolation may be derived 
from the reflection, that, with all his imprudences, 
the education of His Royal Highness has been 
entirely English, and that neither his manners 


nor his principles have ever been perverted or 

•tainedbjrttieinJjilragiijUdlUdi |IM 






The very education of the Prince is a Vouchei* fof 
his attachment to the liberties of the people ; 
and when what has been exceptionable in his 
conduct shall be, contrasted with what is known 
to be amiable in his character : when the distance 
is recollected at which he has been designedly 
kept from public affairs — when all the circum- 
stances of ministerial artifices arc revealcd-^whcn 
the nation is informed that not one of the con- 
ditions held out to His Royal Highness to seduce 
him into an unfortunate engagement has been 
fulfilled*, it will be found that his present ob- 
scurity and apparent indifference to public inte- 
rests, are the result of a practice systematically 
persevered in against him, and that he is a man 
more sinned against^ than sinning*^ 

A statement of facts will bring back the re- 
flecting part of the community, to the more ac- 
curate opinion they formed of men and things 
in 1 763 ; it will teach them the difference between 
a well-disscmblcd attention to the forms of reli- 
gion, and a faithful discharge of its most important 
obligations. They will find it is not always pru- 
dent to confide in appearances; that the exterior 
of devotion is not necessarily connected with the 
practice of morality ; and that when men arc satis- 
fied to take things upon trust, against the stronger 

* One of tile conditions was a soleftin assurance that the 
d^ts of His Rx)yal Highness should be paid without an appli- 
cation to Parliament — it was on its being positively promised 
that the people should not be called upon to pay them, chat the 
Pri ^ the world well knovrS| with what fidelity 
|^the engagement has been kept ! ' * 



•evidence of sense and feeling, they ought not to 
■complain if cUnning usurps the place of wisdom^ 
and hypocrisy that of virtue. The Prince, in- 
correct as he may have been, ivfli be found to 
have strong claims on the indulgence of the coun- 
try, whenever the whole of his afflicting his- 
tory undergoes an examination adapted to its im- 
portance. His character is no secret. His follies 
and irregularities are before the world, blazoned 
with all the colouring which public feeling baa 
given them, and with all the exaggeration that in- 
terested malice could bestow ; but the progress of 
truth, though slow, is sure ; its march is progres- 
sive ; fraud may impede its route, and force foe 
the moment arrest its course ; but neither force 
nor fraud can change its destination. 

Those who have similar feelings with the Au- 
thor, as to what parents owe to their chil(ken, 
will lament, with mingled sentiments of surprise 
and grief, that the King should never, at any 
period of hi? long reign, have invited bis eldest 
son to assist at those councils which he is destined 
to guide, or in early life have initiated him in the 
nature of duties, and obligations, too complicated 
to be understood without much study, reflection, 
and experience. In private life, the gentleman, 
if he does not bring up his sons to some profession, 
instructs them at least in the management of theif 
concerns ; the mechanic, anxieus for the future 
welfare of his offspring, instructs then in the bu- 

'9 . . . 
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sincss tliat maintains them, and, by his affection-^ 
ate foresight, prevents their becoming a disgrace 
to themselves or burdensome to the parish : — and 
are obligations of this description less binding on 
a Sovereign than on a private individual, 
bound only to respect the circumscribed con- 
cerns of his own family, and whose want, of 
principle or of prudence cjttends no farther than 
the chandler’s shop, with which he deals ? 
Surely the duties of a Sovereign are not light and 
unimportant obligations, nor is knowledge in- 
tuitive ; it must be acquired : the nature of the 
high trust with which he is invested is not con- 
fined to time or place — it takes in future ages to 
an extent far beyond the mind's vision, and em- 
braces distant climes. A Sovereign has much to 
learn, arid much to perform — but the education 
of frinces, radically wrong, seems, even after the 
terrible misfortunes which have resulted from a 
system as absurd as pernicious, to have made little 
impression on the common sc „se of man- 
kind ; empires descend to the next in suc- 
cession with less conditions annexed to them than 
an entailed estate, and are seized uiion as an 
inheritance by the fool* or knave in succession, 

*.If Bonaparte has not always shewn in his own conduct 
"whal a King ought to be, lie has at least shewn what a con- 
temptible race of beings 'have dishonoured royalty in b)o- 
dem times. Withont. wisdom to govern, or even sense 
fBongh to sel^ niea capblc of advi^ng them, he is mote 
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witlwut an idea of any rcsjjonsibilify to Go4 or 
man being annexed to (he inheritance. *Avvay with 
the profligate servility that destroys royalty, 
while it pretends to worsliip it ; that denies it has 
duties to perform, or obligations to discharge, and 
maintains, contrary to experience, that it is as se> 
cure from infamy and reproach, as it is from the 
gibbet. Is the state that provides for the mainte- 
nance of Sovereigns to have no security for their 
capacity and good behaviour ? Are they alone en- 
titled to mock the laws, affront decorum, and to 
* 

enjoy, without desert, what is diic only to a recti- 
tude of conduct and a decency ©f manners ? 

To pursue this subject any farther would lead 
to a train of reflections, not very pleasant to in- 
dulge in, nor very prudent to reveal ; nor is it 
necessary. “ Thoughts crowd on the mind 

indebted to their vices and their imbecility for the proud 
pre-eminence he has obtained, than to his genius or his fortunes, 
tranaceiidant as they are. — Born in a luckless hour for them- 
selves and foi* the people whom they impoverish and misrule-^ 
with intellects barely sufficient to know they can be vicious 
w ith impunity, their crimes are without provocation, and their 
arrogance without dignity. Sovereignty, burlesqued by their 
foll^ and rendered odious by <he:r guilt, isdegracied in the public 
opinion, with little chance of regaining tbf respect it hasforfeitejJ. 
\A’ith nothing more of royalty belonging to them than its page- 
antry, the fall of such men can neither excite wonder nor 
commiseration. Their career through life is known only by 
the waste they occasion, as the progress of the snail is traced 
by its slime j and, as they have lived despised, they die nnla- 
p^eiUed. 
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wishes to the heart— and words to the pen ; 
but to those who think— ———enough has been 

said and to those who feel— » the 

Author is afraid to say more*/' 

* Vide a most excellent pamphlet^ ^^ettainly one of the best^ 
if not the very best, that has appeared on Irish aihiirs, entitled, 

^ Sketch ef the State cf Jrelandy patt and present. It throWs a 
blaze of light on that distracted, ilUfated kingdom, sufficiently 
strong to illumine Ministers in their intricate course, and to 
enable all descriptions of its inhabitants to better see their way, 
and to better understand their respective and reciprocal inte* 
rests than they appear, lo have done ; if the Author is as* honest 
and as independent as he is enlightened, he deserves to be ido^ 
lized, no less in England than in Ireland, as the common friend 
tf both nations. 
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SIR, 

It is impossible to contemplate the actual state 
and future prospects of this country without feel- 
ing to what extent the fortunes of Your Royal 
Highness may be involved, should an obstinate 
adherence to measures, obviously inadequate to 
the ends proposed, continue to harass the minds 
of men in the same proportion as they have hi- 
therto impaired the resources and endangered the 
independence of the empire. 

It is not meant at present to examine the origin 
of the ruthless contest in which we are engaged, 
or to discuss the prudence or ability with which 
it has been conducted. Whether the object of 
the former was to arrest the revolution in its com- 
mencement, by re-instating a weak and hapless 
monarch on a throne he could neither dignify nor 
preserve ; or whether it was undertaken for the 
less justifiable purpose of crippling a powerful and 



rival nation, in the moment of internal anarchy 
and distress, are very unimportant questions at 
this period of our warfare ; and in th(i present dis- 
proportioned state of the two countries, such an 
investigation would as foreign to any useful 
purpose, as any question in me^physics. What> 
ever may have been the motives of those who 
plunged us into a contest, which has given to 
France the entire dominion of the old continent, 
and brought the safety of these kingdoms into ha> 
zard ; whatever their object may have been in 
waging unequal waf, with means so little adapted 
to the ends they may have designed, events the 
most disastrous have abundantly proved that the 
views of those who directed His Majesty’s coun* 
cils were, if not impracticable, at least beyond 
their ability to accomplish; and if we are to judge 
of the wisdom of their conceptions by the result 
of their measures, the most servile of their adhe- 
rents will be ashamed to compliment them on 
the extent of their foresight, or the depth of their 
understanding. Whatever blame, however, may 
belong to those to whom the King has, at differ- 
ent times, confided Ihe management of bis af- 
fairs ; whatever may have been their infatua- 
tion, their blunders, or .their guilt, limits would 
certainly have been prescribed to each, if the 
Ci^ntry had pot unhappily adopted their errors, 
and made their vices, in some sort, its own. A 
le^ctful deference on the part of the people. 



to the judgment of those who are entrusted with 
the executive government, is necessary for the 
preservation of that just subordination which 
forms the very essence of all civil irfstitutions, and 
constitutes the best cement of society. It ani- 
mates those who have the direction of public af- 
fairs, to a laudable exertion of their talents, while 
a blind and bigoted confidence, an indiscriminate 
approbation of all public measures, running offi- 
ciously before like an avant courier, and with 
wild and unmeasured license, prodigally applaudT 
ing Ministers in advance, as if Heaven had made 
them infallible, argues a mean and servile sub- 
mission to power in whatever hands it is placed, 
as incompatible with the interests of a nation, as 
it is offensive to manhood. It is giving to autho- 
rity the homage due only to an honourable dis- 
charge of its functions, and if so irrational a sur- 
render of all principle should not insure immediate 
public ruin, it leads to the subversion of all those 
wholesome ordinances and regulations for which 
men have consented to live in community with 
each other. Obedience, like confidence, has 
its limits ; its obligations are conditional ; and in- 
stances may again occur, iu which resistance is as 
much a duty, and may be a virtue in as high a de- 
gree, as loyalty. The most abject flatterer of des- 
potism will not venture to deny this truth as 
general proposition ; it is for those who are 
entrusted with the dcstinyof nations to avoid a par- 
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llculai' application of the principle. It is sothtf* 
times prudent. Sir, in private life, to tecnr to past 
transactions ; — if not for a clue to extricate our- 
selves from the consequences of imprudence, 
at least ' for a IcHOvvlcdgc of facts and cir- 
cumstances which may enlighten our future way 
hy shewing us the errors which misled us. 
A retrospect of this sort in public affairs may also 
have its uses, and especially when public calamity 
is likely to be perpe tuated by an obstinate adhe- 
rence to what produced it. We no longer live 
in ordinary times, nor is it by ordinary means 
we can hope to recover the level we have 
lost. 

Europe, torn asunder, and dislocated by a 
revolution, the most extraordinary in its ori- 
gin, progress, and effects, of any recorded in his- 
tory, has assumed a face and character entirely 
new ; she presents a hostile front to us in every 
direction from the Dardanelles to the North Cape, 
and armed at all points, is resolved to oppose our 
landing, cither as friends or enemies, on her inter- 
dicted and inhospitable shores. 

The causes which have conducted this country 
to a situation so novel and alarming, require to 
he fully investigated j the investigation may 
lead to the discovery of facts, not generally, 
though necessary to be known, and which, while 
they disclose the afQicting sources of the terrible 



quarantine imposed on us by France, may enable 
us to decide upon the best means of removing it. 
It is full lime, Sir, that tlic season of dcUision 
should end ; nor should Your Royal Highness 
dissemble to yourself that the country has been 
hurried with an indecent alacrity into hostilities, 
without being apprised that she had sustained 
either an insult or an injury of sufficient magni- 
tude to justify a measure so violent and unprece- 
dented. Neither should it be forgotten that the 
objects for which we were plunged into war in 1793, 
and evidently resolved upon by **** ****** 
early in 1791, remain at the distance of fifteen 
years to be explained. In order to have a more 
correct view of the transactions of those days, it 
will be proper to examine the great event of the 
French revolution divested of all the terror it was 
made to excite in the minds of those who ought 
to have been superior to delusion, and above all to 
the meanness of conniving at the little frauds by 
which the people were seduced into an approba- 
tion of an aggression as unprovoked as it was im- 
politic. To judge impartially of that extraordi- 
nary event, with a view to decide upon the wisdom 
of treating it with the harshness it received, even 
before it could possibly have given us offence, or 
Nationally have excited alarm ; we must no 
longer behold it as the Jack the Giant-killer or the 
Raw Head and Bloody Bones^ it was artfully, not 
to say maliciously, represented to be in Parliament, 



«nd out of it, in order to frighten all ranks and 
descriptions of people, into an abhorrence, not 
only of France, but of those principles which fixed 
the sovereign authority of these realms in the fa- 
mily of Your Ro5^al Highness ; nor will it be 
amiss to divest yourself. Sir, for the moment, of 
that generous feeling which the cmancipatioii/of 
millions is apt to create in minds not naturally 
torpid, or rendered insensible by pride and educa- 
tion to the general interests of humanity. Rea- 
son may now be allowed to resume her empire, 
without any very imminent danger to social 
order, to the altar or the throne The period to 
which I have presumed to refer you, is sufficient- 
ly removed to allow the judgment to act unfetter- 
ed by fear or prejudice ; the passions are no lon- 
ger agitated, and stunned as it were, into something 
like sobriety, by the triumphs of a people whom 
wc would have extinguished in return for the 
friendship they proffered ; it is probable that even 
those who were t!ic most eager for a contest pro- 
ductive of so much calamity to mankind, may be 
tlie first to acknowledge the sad consequences of 
their infatuation, and to execrate their preposte- 
rous credulity in a Minister, who had the singular 
and nVk^r.bievous dexterity of concealing, in the 
arrogance of bis pretensions, and in the loftiness of 
high-sounding expressions, his absolute igno- 
rance of foreign affairsandhis evident incapacity to 

* See Ap[)cndix, Note B. 





conduct to any happy issue the war in which 
he had, from personal motives, embarked the 
whole of Europe. Conscious that his talents and 
attainments would be found inadequate to the 
high station he filled, in the event of hostilities, 
he felt no disposition, in the first instance, to a 
Pupture, which he Vvas aware might prove the 
tomb at once of his fame, his fortunes, and autho- 
rity ; but on its being intimated almost in the in- 
fancy of the revolution, that he must zvhh 
France^ or resign he preferred the sacrifice of 
character, of public duty, and of principle, to the 
loss of place, and blindly rushed into a contest, 
which has brought the fortunes of your house. 
Sir, and the independence of the nation, into ha^ 
zard. Ifihe consequences of Mr. Pitt's shame- 
less dereliction ; if the effects of his unpardon- 
able precipitancy on an occasion, which, more 
than any other, required a long and solemn 
pause, had terminated with the mischievous ca- 
reer of that gentleman, his death might have been 
hailed as an auspicious occurrence for the country, 
for Europe, and the world ; but the wound be in- 
flicted on the vital interests of these kingdoms has 
descended, it seems, as a legacy ; and his execu- 
tors, faithful to their trust, are willing to corrode 
and inflame it into a gangrene. Happily, the 
wound is not yet mortal ; though deep and viru- 

♦ See Appendix, Note C, 
n z 
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Jenij it Is to be cured ; but to be cured, it must 
be probed. 

In order to have a full and complete view 
of all the various occurrences which have led 
to the present deplorable state of things, it will 
be necessary that Your Royal Highness should 
take a retrospective view of that epoch ki 
our history, when England, in profound peace 
with al! the world, and every where respect- 
ed and beloved, was, in fact, a letter of cre- 
dit and of introduction for every British subject 
wherever he appeared ; — it was at this epoch, so 
flattering to the honest pride of the country, and 
so favourable to the general interests of mankind, 
to the cultivation of arts, commerce, and manu- 
factures, to the consolidation of those conquests 
obtained by the valour of our troops in the four 
quarters of the world, and to our domestic fe- 
licity, that your Royal Father, little aware of the 
vast ruin that would ensuc^ was advised, in a hap- 
less moment, to disturb the settled tranquillity of 
the empire, and engage in a ruthless contest with 
his own subjects. Until the indiscreet rupture 
with our American colonics, the peace of Europe 
seemed assured for ages ^ — even the perfidious 
ambition of the Courts of St. Petersburgh and of 
Berlin was not able to seduce those of London 
an,d Versailles from that pacific system, which 
both felt to be conducive to their mutual bene- 
fit, and both seemed (Jesirous to preserve, until 
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Ihc weak and impracticable project of dra^ 
gooning three millions of free men on the distant 
sliores of tlie Atlantic into unconditional sub- 
mission, opened prospects of aggrandizement to 
the latter, at the expense of the former, and 
plunged tlic wliolc world into a slate of warfarCj^ 
from which it has liad little or no respite. 

When the injudicious meavsure of deriving a 
revenue from America was again resorted to, it 
was urged by Ministers, that the dignity of Go- 
vernment was involved in the question of. taxa- 
tion, and that nothing short of iwcoridiiiomii 
stihmissioti^ could atone to the mother-country for 
the outrage oflered to her authority, or ensure her 
supremacy in the revolted colonics. Parliament 
having pretended to aii omnipotence it could 
ncitlicr justify nor maintain, became pledged to 
support Its own imprudence, and to approve of a 
measure which was to extinguish for ever its 
power in the colonics, and to wrest from the Sove- 
reign the most valuable appendage of his crown. 
The people were seduced to become confederates 
in this guilt, by assurances lliat taxing Ame- 
rica would necessarily prevent an augmenta- 
tion of taxes at home, and contribute to reduce 
those burdens which an expensive war had ren- 
ijered unavoidable; — while the mercantile inte- 
rest, anticipating a monopoly of the commerce 
which the colonies had hitherto shared in com- 
mon with Great Britain, gave their ready assent 
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to a conflict which severed one half of the empire 
from the other, and alienated the , affections and 
loyalty of its numerous inhabitants from the 
parent state. Injustice ceases to be a crime in the 
estimation of those who expect to be benefited by 
it. When men depart from the most obvious 
maxims of ri»;ht, it is not common sense, or ciTen 
policy, that can school them back to better prin- 
ciples • it is disgrace, misfortune, or ruin, that can 
alone bring conviction home to their minds ; and 
it is not always that these monitory, potent as they 
are, can make a durable or even a transient Im- 
pression on the dclin(|uency they punish, or 
shame it from the guilt or imprudeure that dis- 
honours it. The Crown, fortified in its pre- 
tensions by the pride and plaudits of a Par- 
liament, not entirely free from the rcproac’h of 
veualiiy, by llic senseless clamours of the multi- 
tude, whOvSe passions had been inflamed by tlicir 
wants, and by the rapacity of trade, which, blind 
to consexjuenees, often overlooks future bank- 
ruptcy in the pursuit of present gain, rushed con- 
fident of success into the fatal contest, and with 
an infatuation horclering upon insanity, flattered 
itself with approacliing its object, in proportion 
as its distance from it was enlarged, until seven 
years of uninterrupted disasters and defeats forced 
those who had been most vociferous for the war, 
to join in the general cry for peace. — The impo- 
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Jicy of attcmpilny^ to enforce pretensions which 
had been successfully resisted, and whose legi- 
timacy had been firmly denied, never occurred to 
those who advised tlic measure, until they were 
compelled to abandon it. They contented them- 
selves with taking opinion of counsel^ as if a contest 
between three millions of revolted subjects and 
their former Sovereign, with arms In their hands, 
was to be settled like a disputed account current, 
or an alehouse score. It was by the advice of two 
lawyers not very friendly to liberty, that the 
unconditional submission” of America was pre- 
scribed as the measure of her future loyalty. If 
it should appear strange to the present generation 
that judges and barristers should be consulted 
upon questions of stale, far beyond their very li- 
mited sphere of action, and not always within 
their competency to pronounce upon, it will ap- 
pear no less extraordinary that any minister should 
have presumed, in a limited monarchy, to have 
proposed terms of such abject submission to men 
better apprised of their rights, and resolved to de- 
fend them. But the arbitrary principles of Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield and the pert though 
cowardly malignancy of Mr. Wedderburne, were 
'far more in unison with the unfeeling despotism 
of that temper which preferred subjugation to 
concIHation, than with the pathetic admonitions 
so solemnly, repeatedly, and prophetically urged 
by the late Lord Chatham in one IIou-c of Par- 


1 
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Iiament, and by the late Mr. Fox in the othef. 
This great epoch in British history, offers to Your 
Royal Highness a melancholy instance of how 
little avail are considerations of justice and expe- 
diency, when men listen only to their passions 
and their prejudices. When Lord Mansfield de- 
clared the Americans had passed the Rubicon,' he 
might have proceeded with the parallel, without 
doing any discredit to those whom be would wil- 
lingly have subjected to the proscriptions of Sylla 
or of the Triumvirate. Surely, Sir, the wisdom 
of desisting from pretensions disputed sword in 
hand, might have been acknowledged, without 
any dishonour to the Crown, or any abatement of 
its legitimate authority. A voluntary surrender of 
an authority improperly assumed has nothing de- 
grading in it ; but an obstinate adherence to 
error endangers tlic authority itself, and ex- 
poses those to mockery and derision, who seek 
to support it by violence. — It will, perhaps, be 
fortunate if the loss of our American colo- 
nies is the only parallel to be found in the reigns 
of Philip the Second and George the Third. In 
the present instance, the power assumed by Gr^at 
Britain over her revolted colonies was questioned 
by those who most respected the constitutional 
rights of th9<subject, and who unequivocally de- 
clared, that taxation and representation were in- 
separable ; but natural or acquired rights are of 
little monaent in the estimation of men, who. 
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proud of dominion, and not aware of its insta- 
bility, are disposed to acknowledge no other right 
than the right of the strongest* The Adminis- 
tration, in those days, seem to have forgotten 
that it was far more derogatory to the dignity of 
Government to urge a questionable authority, 
contrary to the firm and decided sense of the 
people, and especially as it struck no less at their 
chartered than at their inherent rights, than it 
would have been to recede from a measure, as of- 
fensive in the mode, as it was unconstitutional in 
its principle. There arc instances in which to 
concede is to acquire, as well as to atone; and 
there is surely more dignity, more magnanimity, 
in acknowledging an error, than in obstinately 
persevering in it. A claim of sovereignty has no 
rational foundation, opposed by a claim of righu 
The one is a mere creature of accident and of 
events ; while the other, interwoven in our very 
frame and nature, braves the casualties wlfich de- 
grade or exalt states and princes, and exists inde- 
pendent of all civil compacts. It may not al- 
ways be prudent, or always in the power of an 
oppressed people, to contend for the validity 
of their rights; but Your Royal Highness is 
too well read in history not to know, that 
whenever circumstances have enabled mankind 
to come forward with their pretensions in one 
liand and a sword in the other, their march 
has been irresistible, and their triumph complete. 
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Uiihappriy for America, and mucli more so for 
Europe, the love of dominion superseded all the 
considerations of policy and justice. Those wher 
directed the councils of His Majesty &piirncd 
the milder dictates of expediency and humanity; 
and in their lust of power, carried on the destruc- 
tive contest, first for revenue, then for so-v^e- 
reignty, and finally, from revenge, until they were 
disgracefully compelled to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of those whose nncondhional submis- 
sion' to undefined authority, it was pretended, 
could alone satisfy the wounded honour of the 
country. The wisdom of concession never oc- 
curred until it was forced on us by the defeat and 
capture of our armies, commanded by the ablest 
of our generals ; and after a ferocious conflict of 
seven years, and the national debt augmented to 
nearly four hundred millions, under the fallacious 
pretext of obtaining a revenue and establishing 
our sovereignty, we were forced to a dishonourable 
surrender of the one, and a consequent renun- 
ciation of the other. It was in this- nranner. Sir, 
that a considerable part of your splendid inhe- 
xitance was torn from Your Royal Highness, at 
an age when you were little aware of the value 
of what you lost. This natural result of a war 
of prerogative ought to have served as a beacon 
to Ministers, and especially when they had 
neither the excuse of revenue, nor of national 
honour and dominion, to plead in extenuation cf ^ 
a measure so impolitic and ruinous^ The present 
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co-ntcst well analyzed, and stript of ail the gaudy 
pretexts with which its advocates have constantly 
decorated it, will be found to have been in its ori- 
gin precisely the same, and fora foreign prince, in 
whose fortunes this country, politically speaking, 
had little cause to be interested. 

It cannot, however, have escaped the observa- 
tion of Your Royal Highness, that this contest 
has shared the fate of its ancestors ; but if, after 
its interment, if I may be allowed the expression, 
a battle for the phantom is (o be carried on, it 
v/cll behoves you to reflect how much those pre- 
rogatix'cs to which you arc entitled to succeed, and 
even your dynasty, may be ultimately affected by 
an obstinacy as criminal as it is inexcusable. — - 
Wars of prerogative, Sir, have never any other 
issue than those already cited have inva- 
riably met with. They arc founded on the 
right of the strongest; but if it was not the con- 
tinual curse and opprobrium of its champions to 
sin against experience, they would recollect that 
the strongest this day, maybe the weakest to- 
morrow. Power partakes of the nature of a 
quicksand — it often shifts its position, and, like a 
pauper, has no fixed settlement. It sometimes 
happens that the very means it employs to esta- 
. blish itself, undermine and destroy it. Rome, 
no longer the mistress of the world, is become an 
insignificant appendage to one of the least con* 
fudcrable of her former provinces. The Prussian 
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Monarch, driven from the metropolis of his an- 
cestors, lives in a provincial town, more like a 
private gentleman than a sovereign Prince; re- 
stricted to a portion of territory of far less extent 
than the founders of his kingdom possessed, when 
their subjects did not exceed thirty thousand, and 
when they were Sovereigns by courtesy, through the 
mistaken bounty of those whose descendants have 
been despoiled in our days of their dominion and 
property 

These vicissitudes would serve as wholesome 
lessons of advice to Princes and to their ministers, if 
power had not the pernicious quality of dazzling 
what it ought .to illumine, and of intoxicating 
those whom it should teach sobriety and discre- 
tion. Happily, Sir, for tire country and for 
yourself, no disposition to despotism has ever 
marked the conduct of Your Royal Highness ; 
and when the miserable squabbles and jarring in- 
terests of the present day shall have ceased to 
-harass and perplex the world; when the perni- 
cious errors of many years shall be no longer felt, 
it, will be recorded to your honour, that, more 
proud of British birth than of your descent, you 
have remained inflexibly attached to the principles 
which^ placed your family on the throne, while 
yow Royal Brothers, with a conduct ill calculated 
to ensure thcot respect, holding in little estimation 

♦ See Note D. 
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the prejudices, the sfTections, and opinion of their 
countrymen, introduced German manners, no less 
foreign to our taste than to our habits, and not 
very compatible with tlie obligations they owed 
to the nation that maintained them in splendour, 
It is this conviction, Sir, that has afforded con- 
solation to the country, and moderated the grief 
of those, who, feeling a warm and sincere in- 
terest in your glory, have bewailed the deplo- 
rable infatuation which holds you wedded to 
irregularities injurious to your fame, your for-* 
tunes, and your health. If those who have per- 
verted the innocent simplicity of your youth, 
and misled you in early life into scenes of riot 
and expense, are reprehensible for having 
nbused your confidence — posterity will not 
fail to brand with equal severity the shame- 
ful inattention of those, who, charged with, 
the guidance of your infant years, neglected to 
fence your inexperience against bad advice and 
bad example, by giving a proper direction to u 
miod susceptible of the best impressions^ To the 
eriminai officiousness of one description of men, 
and to the unpardcmable indif&teiice, perhaps 
connivance, of another, who were bound, by the 
trust reposed in them, to have better fashioned your 
conduct, may be attributed all those errors which 
have exposed you to animadversions, painful ta 
P 3 
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5>eur feelings, and pregnant with serious refleC* 
tionS for the public. 

It is, however, Sir, of no avails in the 
present state of your fortunes' and your pro- 
epectUl'^'liii dej^re what cannot be recalled. The 
times affc too awful, and your situation too pre- 
carious, to admit of idle lamentations. It is to 
the'future that you must look, and with a £nn« 
ticss and decision worthy of your age and man* 
hood, it behoves you to rectify, by a con- 
duct consonant with your obligations to your 
country and society, the indiscretions of your 
past life, and give to the people at least the con- 
solation to hope, that mischiefs, apparently irre- 
trievable in this reign, may be repaired by your wis- 
dom in the neut. Your very existence, Sir, is at 
stake ; how and by what means it has been brought 
into hazard can be no secret to Your Ropl High- 
ness, nor is it to roy present purpose to enter into an 
inquiry so afflicting and humiliating. Your future 
safety depends more upon your own exertions 
than you are aware; You are imperiously Called 
upon by the circumstances of the times, tp 
ti^e immediate measures for averting the j-uin 
with which the throne is menaced, by op- 
posing, before it is too latcj an impenetrable 
hai^ to the combindd results of critoe and 
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In contemplating the deplorable condition to 
which improvident councils, and the incapable and 
faithless advisers of your f'ather, have reduced the 
empire, your intelligent mind will involuntarily 
be led to a retrospective view of the innumerable 
events which have conducted us, by a series of 
regular marches, to the dreadful precipice on 
which w^e stand, and to recede from which will 
require no ordinary degree of intrepidity and dis- 
cretion. You will trace, Sir, in those events, 
chequered and widely diffused as they are, with 
respect to time and place, something like a sys- 
tematic plan; if not to rule independent of iIjc 
constitution, at least to render its wholesome checks 
on the authority of the Crown of little effect, by an 
influence in Parliament at once dangerous and 
unprecedented, and which in fact has virtually 
released Ministers from that responsibility which 
alone marks the difference between an absolute 
and a limited monarchy. It will be evident to 
you, Sir, that the same indecent propensity to. an 
unwarrantable exercise of unlawful power, which 
marked the pitiful prosecution of a solitary indi- 
vidual, obnoxious to the Minister, also marked 
the sanguinary resolve to carry fire and sword 
amongst no mean portion of your Father’s sub- 
' jects, under the fallacious pretext of supporting 
his authority. An envenomed hostility agaajst 
states asi well as individuals who avowed a vcnc- 
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fJitiotl for the civil rights of mankind ^ seems to 
have influenced our public councils ever since 
1760; and when Mr. Wilkes, the authors, prin- 
ters, and publishers, in those days, obtained for 
Liberty the triunniph she deserved, by defeating the 
despotism that would have trampled her under 
foot* our malice took a bolder flight, and, blir^d 
as well as remorseless in its fury, exhibited a 
vengeance of a deeper d3^c, and of a character far 
more atrocious, by plunging the kingdom into a 
civil war which has revolutionized the moral 
character of the country, and had a far greater 
influence on the destiny of nations than is gene- 
rally supposed. 

The same infatuation which deprived us of 
thirteen colonics, appears to have precipitated 
ys into a contest with the only power whose 
enmity was to be dreaded, and whose friend- 
ship was really worth acquiring. An alli- 
ance with France was always a desirable ob- 
ject in the opinion of enlightened men; and 
one of her n^inislcrs, .regrettijig that the 
two nations the most civilized, the most 

* When the Corsicanf resisted the tyranny of the Genoese^ 
and, incensed at the indecency of being sold to France, asserted 
their independence, the Briiish Government declared them 
rebels, ai>d forbid this country to supply them with money, 
ariht, or abimiir.iticn, — Dnntzic, in 1772, was allowed to be 
seized by the King of Prussia, and the kingdom of Poland wa# 
auniUllated without one effort being made to prevent it. 
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icientifie» and the most formidable in Einoptf, 
should live in a state of perpetual bo^Iitjr> had 
prepared the ontline of a treaty of alliance, and 
had actually nominated a person to make the 
overture to our Government, when an intrigue 
of the court of Versailles occasioned a change in 
the administration, and put an end to a project 
well calculated to ensure the peace of the world*. 
Those who had the interests of both nations at 
heart, and who saw in their union a termination 
of those incessant wars, which exhausted the means 
and resources of both, recommended a line of con- 
duct very different to the one recently dictated by 
the pride, prejudices, and fears of those who saw 
no security for their titles, but in the retrograde 
motion of France to that point, from which the 
profligacy of her ministers and the profusion of 
her spendthrift court had driven her. 

It may be asserted, Sir, without any very bigoted 
attachment to the English constitution, that it is 
the best calculated of any form of government, 
which human wisdom has yet devised, for the main- 
tenance of civil authority and of civil rights. If 
faithfully administered, it affords' to each individual 
as fair a portion of freedom as is compatible with 
the general safety ; to the Sovereign it ensures that 
quantum of power necessary to bind the whole in 
one compact mass, and without which the public 
jnt.erest would be ill fenced, and the state itself 
• See Now E. 
s 
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exposed to dissolution. If, from causes well 
known to Your Royal Highness, our boasted 
constitution has lost something of that force and 
purity it possessed in past and happier times — if 
those, who have too long influenced the councils 
of yonr august Father, have succeeded in lessen- 
ing its value in the estimation of the people, and 
under the fallacious, not to say fraudulent, pre"- 
text of fortifying the throne, they have sown the 
seeds for its subversion— if, in order to ensure 
to themselves a life-interest in the authority they 
have abused, they have presumed to identify 
themselves with the Sovereign — if the honour 
and prosperity of the empire, with which your 
, fortunes, Sir, are tog intimately blended to be sepa- 
rated, have lost something of their former dignity 
and splendour, let it also be remembered that the 
less vulnerable and more wholesome parts ofour in- 
valuable constitution yet remain suflicicntly entire 
to enable Yoiyitilioyal Highness to bring back the 
whole to its primitive force and purity ; nor can it 
be too strongly impressed on your mind, that the 
complete restoration of the constitution, to the 
state and condition in which it was confided to 
your ancestors, will be your best security for the 
perfect enjoyment of the splendid inheritance to 
which you are entitled. That your mind. Sir, is 
well impressed with this important truth is no 
longer doi^ted; your loyalty to the country Is 
unquestionable; apd the people may be fully con- 
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vinced that they have nothing to apprehend front 
your government, whenever you ascend the throne 
of your ancestors. The reverence in which you 
are acknowledged to hold the genuine principles 
of that constitution of which you are the he- 
reditary guardian, and the aversion you have ex- 
pressed at every abuse of power levelled at the 
li!berties of the people. In whose happiness it is’ 
said you feel an interest too iVarm to have its 
sincerity suspected, authorize the hope your 
country would willingly entertain, that when in 
the course of nature the sovereignty of these 
realms descends to Your Royal Highness, you vvill 
prove yourself to be in the true and most unlimited 
Sense of the word— A PATRIOT KING! 

If impressions so acceptable to the prejudices 
and habits of the British nation, and so consonant 
with the reciprocal claims and pretensions of 
men living together in community, had uniformly 
marked our public councils, we should have had 
no occasion to lament the sad difference in our 
fortunes since His Majesty's accession ; nor 
would the prospects of Your Royal Highness be 
more gloomy than those'under which your Father 
came to the throne. 

In recurring to the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign, we are reluctantly compelled to de- 
plore the fatal bias given to the royal mind, by a 
man ill qualified to form it, and ill adapted for 
the situation to, which the mistaken bounty of the 

F 2 
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Sovereign had raised him *. Young In efflpSr«t 
and little versed in the duties of a chief magis> 
trate, George the Third assumed the reins of 
government, with a mind warped by the preju- 
dices of his preceptor, who firmly believed that 
kings are infallible and omnipotent : under this 
mischievous delusion, and incensed to find the 
capacity and principles of hU favourite arraigned, 
he unfortunately entered into all the pitiful re- 
aenttnents of I^ord Bute, and making the cause of 
the Minister his own, incurred an odium due only 
to His lordship, and experienced, in a disgrace- 
ful contest with one of his subjects, the mortifi- 
cation of a defeat. History will probably question 
the purity of the motives that decided Mr. Wilkes 
to oppose the confidential servants of the Crown ; 
jterhaps it will condemn them, but it will also do 
justice to his fortitude and perseverance in resist- 
ing a flagrant violation of our best and dearest 
rights ; it will gratefully transmit to posterity the 
name of the man, who, standing on the 
adamantine pillars of the constitution, unpro- 
tected but by the justice pf his cause, hurled 
defiance at perverted power, and triumphed. 
This contest, so unworthy of a monatch, an- 
nounced very little reverence for those restriotions 
with which the wisdom of our ^moastow bad 
ft^eed our rights against the arbitrary encroach- 
: :pcoU of the Crown ; nor can His. Majesty forget 

* Ths Iste Ekrl of lute. 
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the justifiable warmth with wbich-the nation, 
jealous of' its liberties, resented the outrage ofieied 
to the laws in the person of Mr. Wilkes, when, 
confounding the criminal designs of the Minister 
with the credulous simplicity of the Sovereign, 
they taught him the danger of a departure from 
those principles which are alike bindingon theKing 
aYid People. Unhappily for himself, forhis govern- 
ment, and for Europe, the admonition given to his 
Minister passed with the occasion, and rather 
irritated than corrected the mind they were meant 
to reform. It is this contest, so disreputable t* 
the Crown, that first disturbed the tranquillity of 
_jlj«ign, whose subsequent misfortunes may be 
attributed to the errors of education, and to the 
facility with which men who love a court only 
for its sunshine, and who having little else to 
recommend them than their cunning and servility, 
obtained His Majesty’s confidence, and entered 
into bis views only to promote their own. 

Compelled to abandon the tyrannical demand 
of unconditional submission from America, in a 
manner no less humiliating than the rancorous 
hostility to Mr. Wilkes had been relinquished : 
—compelled to witness the triumphs obtained by 
both over the despotism that would have crusbefi 
them, the Ministers who advised the measure were 
constrained to desire permission to retreat from of- 
fice ; and it has ever been matter of melancholy re- 
gret that His Majesty did not also feel the necessity 
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of changing a system, which impeached the since- 
rity of his veneration for those principles which 
placed his family on the throne; but unfortunately 
for the repose of the world, and for the credit of a 
reign, already sufficiently disastrous, the new* 
confidential advisers of your Father adopted the 
errors of their predecessors, and prolonged the 
calamities of the empire. , * 

Three different armaments*, in the short interval 
of seven years, between 1783 and 1791, besides 
the countenance given to the wanton aggressions 
committed by the mercenary servants of the India 
Company, on the defenceless Princes of Asia, 
evinced that strong aversion to a state of peace, 
which hds since been displayed with most ruinous 
effect, and which has encouraged an opinion as 
generally as, I trust, it is erroneously believed, 
that His Majesty is not altogether averse to 
war. 

Whatever foundation there may be for an opi- 
nion so injurious to the Sovereign, the country 
was happily at peace, and its administration con- 
fided to a man who had an interest in preserving 
it, when the French revolution blazed a new 
asra on the world, and excited the fears and ad- 

^ The armament in favour of the Prince of Orange, in 1787 ; 
that against Spain, relative to Nootka Sound, in 1790; andtliat 
against Russia, in 1 79 x . 
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miration of surrounding nations. A gentleman* 
of some political discernment, has recently ob- 
served, that It was Mr. Pitt’s first misfortune 
to be insensible to the grandeur of so glorious a 
struggle ; his second, to miscalculate the con- 
sequences. The first act of France was to hold 
out her emancipated hands to the free states of 
England and of America, but the coldness of the 
Minister soon convinced her that in this govern- 
ment she was not to expect a friend. This cold- 
ness soon degenerated into enmity and abhor- 
rence; and through every change of circumslancc, 
through all the evolutions and forms of her go- 
vernment, she found in him an inflexible enemy," 
The whole of this quotation is literally and speci- 
fically just. It is a faithful picture of the man, 
who was, unhappily for his Sovereign, and much 
more so for his country, at the head of His Ma- 
jesty’s councils, when that great event, destined 
to change the political relations of at least one 
quarter of the world, occurred, and exposed the 
insufficiency, not to say poverty, of iliose talents, 
which vcnalitv even now has the effronterv to 
extol as transcendant ! The fact is, that Mr. 
Pitt had devoted the whole force of his superficial 
and very circumscribed talents, to the two means 
by Which alone he could sustain himself in o/lice; 
for to this only did his pigmy ambition point. 
To these means alone (the managf tiu ul of the 
* Mr. Ro!>coe. 



House of Commons and Finance) be confined 
bis studies, his exertions, and his views ; and it 
may reasonably be questioned, after the experience 
we have bad, whether his capacity qualified him 
for any thing beyond them. Adam Smith was 
his Alpha and Omega in the one, and we have 
long since felt his mischievous dexterity in the 
other. But fiscal abilities, which may htjg found 
in almost every counting-house, arc widely dis- 
tinct from those which are necessary to constitute a 
statesman. Perhaps few men who have been at 
the head of our councils, had less pretensions to 
the character of an able statesman, than that gen- 
llemam Totally unacquainted with foreign af- 
fairs, foreign languages, and foreign manners, 
with little desire to acquire a knowledge of either; 
impatient of contradiction, and too arrogant to 
be advised ; with a mind habituated to detail, 
and not very capable of taking a comprehensive 
view of all the various ties and relations whieh 
gave this country a remote or an immediate inte- 
rest in continental affairs ; almost solely intent on 
the means of preserving what he had not very 
fairly acquired ; it was not likely that the French 
revolution would occupy any more of his atten- 
tion than as it interfered with his domestic ar- 
rangements or his love of place, or as it held out 
the prospect of pilfering from France in the mo- 
ment of internal confusion and distress, a sugar- 
island or two, by the horrible expedient of a civil 
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v^ar. To the misfortune of not calculating thp 
probable effects of the revolution on the fortunes 
of the different nations of Europe, and perhaps 
the incapability of estimating the importance of an 
•vent which had, in the very first instance, given 
a shock to the throne of every despot on the con- 
tinent, may be added the far greater calamity of 
its having been erroneously, as well as imper- 
fectly viewed, not only by those who supported 
Mr. Pitt in Parliament, but by the leading men 
of those who opposed him -(*. Both parties -fan- 
cied they saw, in the abolition of the privileged 
orders in France, an extinction of their own 
titles ;{; : and, influenced by their fears, the great 
leaders of the Opposition agreed to make com- 
mon cause with the Minister, and to suspend, for 
the present, all hostility to hi& measures. This 
acquisition of strength in both PTouses of 
Parliament ; this disreputable union of men, 
.who ought, with enlightened minds, to have 
had views far more liberal and correct, as- 
sured the calamities of their country, and of the 
continent. The Minister, fortified by a derelic- 
tion of principle in those who had formerly and 
syrtematically opposed his measures, derived froin 
the subversion of the old government in France, 
all that he aspired to. He had nothing so much 
at heart, as the preservation of his place ; and to 
this paltry, solitary object, he sacrificed his cha- 

f See Note F. } See Note G. 
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racier, his country, Europe, and his life. The 
acquisition of parliamentary strength, obtained by 
the support of the great families, whose fears had 
been artfully worked upon by the pestilential in- 
fluence of a man* always at variance with himself, 
and with as little discretion as principle, left Mr, 
Pitt nothing to apprehend from the feeble and (dis- 
jointed opposition of Mr. Fox. Proud of a vic- 
tory for which the nation is likely.to pay more in 
the sequel than in the commencement, and with 
Mr. Burke in his train, like a bell-wether, pro- 
claiming his own dishonour in the triumphs of 
the Minister, Mr. Pitt found an additional secu- 
rity for the enjoyment of office, in the ill-dissem- 
hled hatred in which his court held the French 
revolution. We seem. Sir, to have become 
alarmed the instant that guilt and incapacity were 
likely to be made responsible for the mischiefs 
they bad entailed on an oppressed and impove- 
rished people. France, at that moment, spoke 
in a friendly and warning voice to Great Britain. 
She prophetically told the Sovereign and the Par- 
liament, what indeed both might have learnt from 
their own history without much labour of re- 
search, if information had been their object, that 
a nation, harassed and beggared by fiscal exac- 
tions to maintain a corrupt and spendthrift court, 
and insulted' in the midst of its embarrassments, 
by a deceitful attempt to alleviate its burdens, 
will ultimately extricate itself from the op- 
* Mr. Bvrkt, 
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prcssions of the one, and finally punish the dupli- 
city of the other that unfeelingly mocked public 
misery by augmenting the grievances it pretended to 
redress. But infatuation spurns advice ; and were 
it not that madness extinguishes itself, by the vio- 
lence of its own efforts, the misfortunes of man- 
kind would be perpetuated to eternity. The les- 
son given to us in those days, and which ought to 
have been as impressive as it was instructive, irri- 
tated those whom it should have admonished, and 
multiplied the abuses it should have taught us to 
reform. The impolitic determination to war, 
lest the spirit of reform, which a wasteful expendi- 
ture of public revenue, arbitrarily extorted from 
laborious industry, had provoked in PVa nee, should 
reaphour happier shores, is another instance of our 
little foresight, and how ill we can calculate upoi^ 
appearances or events. Man, with n}\ his boast- 
ed knowledge, is merely a mole above ground, 
but with less wisdom, however, than the little 
purblind, who, cautiously exploring his darkened 
and intricate way, avoids the danger which the 
other rashly runs into ! Mr. Pitt, forced into a 
measure no less injurious to the interests of his 
country^ than repugnant to his wishes, found con- 
solation in the confidence of liis Royal Master, 
for all the vexations imposed upon him by the 
pressure of so painful ap engagement ; and wbi.Ie 
he secured, by his subserviency, the protection, 
of his Sovereign, he counted on the certainty of 
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rendering the war popular by the facility with 
which he could wrest from crippled France her 
defenceless sugar- islands. The Royal Exchange 
eclipsed all other objects, to his puny vision ; 
and while he paid court alternately to the 
landed and trading interests, he totally disre- 
garded the multiplied evils he was about to en- 
tail on the far more numerous, but not less de- 
serving part of the community. Intent solely on 
retaining his place, he plunged his country into 
war, regardless of the calamities it would occa- 
sion, and of the intolerable burdens it would 
throw on the lower orders of society. 

The support, however, of those who joined 
the Minister, although avowedly for the preser- 
vation of their titles, was not given to him uncon- 
ditionally; he had to provide for the necessi- 
tous, the avaricious, and ambitious, besides re* 
lieving the indigence of Mr. Burke with pen- 
sions that would have gorged the avarice of old 


* A List ^ Pensions granted to Mr. Burke. 


£ 1 1200 per annum, 
chargeable on the' Civil List^ 
foi‘ the lives of 


Edmund Burkei Esq. and his 
Wife, and the survivor of them, 
by warrant, dated Sept, aq, 
1795, and to commence from 
Jars. 5, 1793. 


£ 1 160 per ^nnum, pay- 
able out of the 4i per Ccnt.4 
duties, for the lives of 

V. 


Edmund Burke, Fsq. Lord 
Royston, Anchitel Grey, Esq. 
and the survivor of them, by 
patent, dated Oct. 24, 1795, 
commence July 24, 1793. 
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Elwes. The agency of Lord Loughborough who 
had a principal share in bringing the Duke of 
Portland* to the standard of the Minister, was also 
most liberally rewarded; and though the late Lord 
Stormont submitted to be only a sleeping partner 
in the firm to which his name was lent, it is said 
that he took care to make a good reversionary bar^ 
gjtin that should bear some proportion to the extent 
of the concession, and the value of his support. The 
renewal of the Marybonc lease was the great charm 
by which the nominal head of the Opposition was 
seduced to join Mr. Pitt ; and when Your Royal 
Highness reflects upon the sum total which that 

f The Princess Amelia, Lord 
^1340, payable out of | Althorpe, and William Caven» 
the 4j per Cent, duties, for^ dish, Esq. by patent, dated Oct, 
the lives of j 29, i 795 > commence July 

11793 - 

All these pensions have a retrospect of nearly two years ; con- 
.scqueritly the sum of ^8520 was paid immediately to Mr. Burke, 
and the second and third pensions were instantly realized into a 
sum total of something more than £ 30,000. So that the French 
Revolution, which has proved a mischief to this country, was to 
Mr. Burke, as well as to others among us, a mine of wealth— hut 
that gentleman always understood the making of bargains. At the 
time of the discussions on the Regency, when it was expected that 
tpvcnt would take place, bis rapacity was beyond all measurable 
bounds; the Pay-office was destined for him, but on no account 
woqldhchcar of a Joint Paymaster. He insisted upon thewhole| 
and his clamours on that occasion are not yet forgotlcii by those 
who were privy to the transactions of those days. 

•j* There was something about this man that evtn Treacipy 
could not trust, JuNiVS. 

* Sec Note H. 
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defection cost the nation, you will perceive that 
the consulerationmoney had, to ti?e full, as great 
weiglit with His Grace, as any apprehensions he 
entertained of losing that portion of his inherit- 
ance, to which his conduct did the least ho- 
nour. 

But it is not the mere expense which the coun- 
try sustained on having an entire party quartered 
on its purse, that so much deserves blame or men- 
tion, is the scandal and the mischief of such bar- 
gains to Government, It is the disgrace they entail 
on those, whose pride it should he to prove them- 
selves worthy of the high stations they fill. What 
confidence, Sir, can the people have in the integrity 
of men who shew their contempt of all principle, 
by mercenary stipulations with the Minister, 
which neither of them dare reveal ? When mcr^ 
of elevated rank descend to such bargains and 
sale ; when a traffic, so dishonourable and mis- 
chievous, is carried on with a publicity so fla- 
grant, that the terms only remain a secret to the 
world ; with what decency can they call upon 
the people for their confidence, and what must 
be their effrontery when they expect that homage 
should be paid to vice, decorated with a coronet, 
and clothed in embroidery ? Such men may, 
certainly, bring an accession of what is called 
strength tq Government, but they also bring with 
it a portion of bad repute, that undermines its cre- 
dit, and finally destroys it. Thus reinforced by what 
w’tis most disgraceful to his administration, Mr, 
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Pitt gave full license to the natural arrogance of 
his temper, and intoxicated by the easy triumph 
he obtained over those whom he had found 
means to divide, he fancied himself as formidable 
to the French as he was to his fallen and dis- 
persed adversaries at home. 

• Having falsified ail those professions by which 
he had, in the commencement of his parliamen- 
tary career, obtained the popularity which floated 
him into power ; as reserved and phlegmatic as he 
was imperious, it was not likely he would par- 
ticipate in that generous warmth, which the 
country, so much to its credit, openly avowed on 
beholding twenty-five millions of their fellow- 
creatures released from the shackles of a govern- 
ment confessedly arbitrary, although its tyranny 
had been moderated by the prevalence of milder 
manners, and happily restricted in the exercise of 
undefined authority, to something like a decent 
resemblance with the few governments, in which 
personal property, fenced and secured by positive 
laws, have nothing to apprehend from the cr- 
price or injustice of sovereigns or their ministers- 
The fact is, that what had, in the first instance, 
thrown the whole nation, as it were, into a deli- 
rium of joy, appears to have bewildered and stupe- 
fied its Minister. He alone seemed insensMj^c 
not only to the grandeur of an event, which 
promised happiness to millions, but to the mag- 
nitude of its consequences. The first distinct 

3 
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impression it affiears to have j|iade on his mind, 
was not far removed from th& yvbich is felt by 
those wbo think themselves at fall lib^y to 
plunder a house in flames. Mr. Pitt’s views, 
with respect to France, were precisely of this de.* 
scription. They had no greater latitude. In« 
stead of contemplating that extraordinary occur- 
rence as a new epoch in the annals of mankind, 
he beiield only the petty warfare of contending 
factions, in which he felt himself so perfectly at 
home, that he fancied he was able to aggravate 
their personal squabbles into civil feuds, benefit 
cial to his country. He only looked to the uses 
to be derived at the moment from the internal 
confusion in France, and vainly imagined that 
his talent for intrigue could be displayed as suc- 
cessfully abroad, as it bad unfortunately been exr 
ercised at home. An able statesman would have 
taken a far different view of an event, suffleient- 
Jy awful in the commencement, to have awakenqif 
far better sentiments in our public councils, if' 
Mr. Pitt could have looked beyond the 
ments and patronage of office. A statesman 
with a correct and comprehensive mind, would 
have examined that g^t event datff ivut son 
itmdn. He would have looked a]t . it,, not only 
fiffected the immediate interests of the coun- 
Uy in which it blazed, but as to the e^t it ipight . 
have on surrounding nations, at a distant pe- 
riod, and on the general fortunes of mankind, 
dispersed throughout the habitat^P globe. He 
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might have fore8<^n, that whenever the science, 
the genius, and pfijniotas, of an enlightened and 
enterprising peopfe, were called into fall actmty' 
from obscurity and silence in which despo- 
tism, always jealous, always trembling for its 
existence, had held them immured for centuries ; 
their force' and influence on the laws, manners, 
and happiness of the civilized world, must be 
considerable. 

Hiese were, however, objects, if not be- 
yond the capacity of Mr. Pitt to estimate, at 
least of too little import to engage bis attention. 
Compelled to war with France or resign, he felt 
less difiiculty in pledging himself to oppose the 
progress of the Revolution ; and, unacquainted ad 
he was with the force and resources of the enemy, 
and even ignorant of his genius and character, he 
'predpitated thie crisis which has ccnsigned his 
memory to eternal reproach, and sealed, pethapa^ 
the ruin of bis country. Looking sdlely to thb 
pibserration of what he had acquired by intrigue, 
he entered into all the rash and inconsiderate 
councils of the man *, who became, as it were, 
a focus, in which were concentrated all the wild 
and wicked projects of the most attfol of 
the emigrants, dbtributed in every diftctibn 
.throughout the whole Continent of Europe,' lot 
the foul purpose of stimulating foreign powers 
to carry war and desdation into the very 

* The hte Mr. Bid^e. 

H 
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^som of tbat country they had the baseness to 
desert. Aqiihated by revenge, j|^y paid no regard 
to facts^ circumstances, or consequences; and 
while Mr. !^itt Ancied he was acting for liimself 
and from himself, he was little else than the blind 
instrument of men, who, when they found their 
greater projects resisted, never failed to make a 
market of their pretended loyalty to the Sdvereign 
th^ had betrayed. Amongst these were to be 
found men of rank, who ought to have remained 
attachi^ to their country, and to have shared her 
fortunes ; and though they might have been driven 
fw. the moment by the tempest of the times from 
their native land, they had no colourable pretext 
for becoming traitors at once to the nation they 
^d abandoned, and to the nation that maintained 
them.^ To this description of emigrant s, our most 
perniciotia enemies, whose object in calling the 
world th arms was niercly to recover what they 
had deservedly lost, the Minister gave his ready 
coi^dencc; but pcrfcptly un^tandit^ the value 
of his jreloMnc, and, aware of. his raptiy/pJ, 
they paid him in coin and laughed at him*— ^ 
|Ie was thdr dupe from first to last, with the ad- 
m^ortification of finally khpyting that be 
id*pP?f d yjjpth Nor was 
■j^.j^itt alone the victim of a qi^ulity which 
a manner epidemic— bis colleagues ga,ve 
<n implicit credence to every talc, how'ever ab- 
sard, that was V^hgli^ UlltSh, and espoused the 
cause of emigrants, froth a vanitgas contemptible 
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as their own ; whenever Parliament calls for an ac- 
count of the issu^ made to Mr. Wickham, while 
in Switzerland, for foreign subsidies and other pur.- 
poses,*^Your Royal Highn<^s will then learn with 
equal surprise and indignation, the amount of Bri- 
tish gold paid to a banditti of adventurers, under 
the stale pretext of accomplishing a counter-revo- 
lution in favour of the banished family *. 

* If my information is correct,and Ihave no reason to doubt it, 
Mr. Wickham drew for something more than the enormous sum 
of SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS^ during his 
mission in Switzerland. It will be for that gentleman to explain to 
the country, whenever Parliacnent seriously resolves to examine 
into the public expenditure, the uses to which that money was 
applied. This much is certain, that his correspondence ibr 
some time, very much flattered the hopes of his employers, and 
confirmed them in the certainty of a counter-revolution* Tbit 
Mr. Wickham may also have been deceived into inch an Opi- 
nion by the Emigrants who wished such an event to happen, 
and 'by those whose object was to ^port with his ccej^ulky, is 
very probable ; but a man who could be so easily duped, was 
surely not a proper person to be opposed to Mr. Barthdlemy, one 
of the ablest negotiators in Europe. But this species of swind- 
ling was not confined to the Alps ; it was practised with tole- 
rable success throughout the contest, and the Duke of Portland 
had as little discernment in London, as his protegiS in Swit- 
zerland. If the records of the police of Paris are documents 
entitled to credit, and the adventures of Madame de U Roche^ 
chuarte are not fictions, this lady was .one of fim apos- 
tles that preached a couoteorevdution, and If is Qrace rewarded 
her piety so liberally, that her devotion, indamed by hb gene- 
rosity, soared to enthusiasm. She even ascertained the precise 
hour on which the happy event was take place, and drew 
mi him for the proper imih ^ the notable purpose, until th* 
iipposhion became so evident that It awakened even If U Grace 
H 
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When by iMgotiation, in ^|uch thnats an4 
piomises Were alternately etn^oye4t Spain re> 
luctantly acceded to the (hagrapefol cenfede^acy. 
and the tneoUbers of that ccmfederacy vicre anti- 
cipating the increase of ^ominipn tl^ should re- 
spectively acquire, from the proj|ecled disiuepsher- 
ment of France, Your father's Sjfiniater, top 
confident in his own powers, and little informed 
of the genips, character, force, and" revenues qf 
those with whofia he had assockted the honour 
and forttmes of the country, insolently proclaimed, 
that nothing short of *' Indemni^ for the fast, and 
security for thefuit&e” should induce him to sheath 
the sword. 1 1 is one of the characteristics of arro- 
gance, Sir, to be ignorant of the ppyetty of its means 
and pretensions; and its temerity is frequently mea- 
sured by its capacity to be unjust with impunity. 
Haughty and impatient of contradiction;-rd>s^^iu'* 
ingto ask or receive advice, and too young tp 
have had any practical knowledge of all the va-. 
rious knd intrieaie pombinatii^s of finance ia, 
a war' expenditure — ^totally unacquainted Wtft 
tactics, the vigour and cekrity necessary fo 
insure success to military entoq^isps in evqn 
^ niost limited warfare, IVIr. waa ill calcu- 
‘ Med to direct a contest' to any* hippy issue, iii 
ythit^ eafh of the confederated 'pOU^pMendCd 
|0 supnriqrity in coipmand, and tidne wquld a?- 

' to tlie fraiKfo so.i|npudent1y praedwd oil bimi and so anwortby 
' of the (iniiletstwllng of a man; immistefi, ip a great oieuuiv, 
with the well-being of a Stats. « 
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knowledge an equal. But, Sir, il is as unavail* 
ing as it is distressing, to dwell upon a subject, 
which, without invitation or encburagement, will 
force itself on your notice, and claim your atten* 
tion it calls on you to compare the brilliant and 
cpviable condition of the British Empire in 1760, 
\yith' its reversed fortunes and deplorable per^ 
spective in 1808. Abandoned by all its allies, with 
diminished means of warfare, and with an inter- 
diction so rigorous and extensive of its commerce 
and manufactures, as to menace it with a total ex** 
tinctlon of its resources — ^pillaged, betrayed, and 
forsaken by the different powers whom we had 
bribed or compelled to take part in the unnatural 
contest, and trembling pot only for the integrity 
of what is left of opr dominions, but for our ex- 
istence as p n^icm ; — forlorn and alone, with the 
wqrld cotnbined against ps. It may well be asked, 
Whaf is be90[peQf our insolent demfindin 1793* 
of ** itidemtttfjf ftr t^e fast, ^ttd security for the 
futures ' — ^The proud threat may now be en- 
tombed in the same dishonourable grave with the 
'unconditional submission” which the predecessors 
pf Mr. Pitt would have exacted from America, 
if the Americans had been as insensible Ip their 
jights, as the Government that drove them by Us 
injustice into rebellion, was to the reciprocal ob- 
li^tions of protection and allegiance. This coun- 
try has already felt the sad consequences of baving 
lost ber American colonies — a ran'ile of sea-coast, 
extending almost from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
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to the Guff of Florida, abounding with, large 
and navigable rivers, bays, ii^ents, creeks, and 
harbours, without end, afibrdssa^e anchorage and 
prelection to the ships of our eneinidi; and 
sbptild Spain have ceded .,tbe Floridas to France, 
Jamaica will hiBcome of small comparative value 
to this country, by affording to our enemies 
means of annoyance beyond oqr reach of pre- 
^^ntion, to the homeward-bound tjade of that 
island. But in addition to our present calamities, 
if a rupture witli America should be unavoidable, 
the means of a more cxteiisive annoyance to 
the whole of our West India commerce will fol- 
low, with the cm^tainty of having the harbours 
of Newfoundland perpetually yisited and ravaged 
by privateers, and the nivbole of that invaluable 
nursery for seamen destroyed by the total extinc- 
tion of its trade and fishery. In their present re- 
duced ^ate, forty vessels are more than sufiicieot 
from one of our out-ports* which, formerly sent 
one hundred and fi,fty ; at>d it at this moment 
6a’i<msly apprehended that several Khousands ,pf 
the residentiary planters and their servants mm5t 
be brought to flngland, and add to the general 
l^istr^- by becoming burdensome to their ft- 
, i^ctiye parishes. How far, thu tmibli^ acepmu- 
ktii^ of misery may be felt by tbpto udio ttnkip- 
idly' possess the King’s confidence, taay be cql- 
]^ed ftOfn their deXferity in hnufiufi for pei^i^, 
ze*en>ODS, sinecures, for them^yes, their 
t Pook. 



nhd (fepieDdent^tlieir a^lity oh suclk 
h8i;asfoh‘s iias b<i£fh known to occasion inndfl 
jostling in the chase — some say foal plai|ii% and 
Lord HawkeSbury, vfrho has had through lifb^the 
full ben'eifit of his father’s advice and ekpetienco 
in this spe'cies Of huhtlng, is suspected of having 
outwitted an old proficient in Ihe art, by securing 
the CinqUe-pOrits for himself before the snug sine- 
cufe became vacant. — When men press foilward 
to the first ofRces in the state, without the neces- 
sary talents ahd||||iformation for employment, 
it proves their e^rontery to be on a par. with 
their want of 'principle, and it behov'es tlib 
Lejgislature to prescribe bouhds to the pre- 
lenSionS of those who Consider the patronage 
of ihe Cfowh, and the funds destined by 
j^titnde and munificence to teWard merfto- 
kiohs public Services, as Air objects of gSmb. 
Whenever a state has tbb misfortune To tolekath 
‘aaOh maxims, it accelerates its own d^ructlbh. 
A band of political adventurers, for the pur- 
’poSds of plunder and personal -^llg^ndlheiinfent, 
Urilt ahiebk into the highek departments Of the 
to (be exclusion of men of prbpeity, 
ohatifcter, amt abilities, Whoae atske m tim em- 
pire ‘arO^ild be a pledge fOr their flde^y. lifeh 
"Of this description, and we have too many of 
th'em, wid Sebic to mOOmthbir insidious usurpsr 
by the erfetihg Ot uftftbM^Saty pflaebS, aii« 
. fdOlridg only 1b their "oarb bbibOdiate ben'eilt, 
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^^^Sidful ;^«ni^e of France .hM i»rt«* 

Ltastiopte of the Qourt of VcrsaUlpa »ppea« 
h.« *>rrenrf their appetite, for the 

which accomplished its dcstructiop, ^ith that ot 
the Royal Family. When men sin against ex- 
p^nce thej can have very little claim to, com- 
passion.— The public disco^s m France, in 

.7S9,. ^ not ^Ce® 4 Jib W ^ 

W;tb4 moment;^ ey®r>;:,I«W^«b,ip f,ngl?pd, 
iandli aiid IrelaB 4 — a ravpl^tion at thrt 

wc4;and Wta'Goypri^^n^, as a-^^ff 

X/i^on ftomJfr-o#??;it^^^ 

Vnihe -of: 

TfiuU Wfei#. 8uWed,a,;rkj^^^j*b^ 

Seat, and stippoacd.to.be the^bfist.estathfh^,!? 

'are M,iS topossess, and wi^ t^O *n^ <*! 
•f^yo^thoae happy endp^onts, l6t,mc.c^c 

,S wni^om, :and’ pn :the «fl^ngr.!^^< : : 

tegular, and in appcMaftcc,^ .^ 

c ttS Cpf bluhdcritand,5tt««^e®e^^^ ®T 
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Sir> this is no common contest^ and its cha^ 
racter is as novel, as its origin was unjustifiable 
The helium ad inUrnectonemy the impudent^ no< 
to say wicked boast of those who first involvec 
us in this direful conflict — this war of life anc 
death, is now retorted on us with vindictive 
force. Nor is the menace, like their own, an 
empty threat; — it is vociferously thundered froir 
the entire continent of Europe, and silently, 
perhaps at this moment avowedly and cheerfully, 
acquiesced in by that of America. 

In this unprecedented state of things— in this 
wild and terrific intermixture of universal warfare 
with domestic calamities, of an extent and mag- 
nitude sufficient to«wakcn apathy itself; all in* 
tercourse at an end with the nations of Europe ; 
dangers and difficulties pressing on us with 
giant force in all directions, with the additional 
aggravation of beholding the best interests of the 
country entrusted to men, some of whom arc un- 
questionably inefficient, and ill entitled to your 
Father’s confidence every eye, Sir, afflicted at 
the apparent indifference of Your Royal Highness 
to the destiny of the empire, is despondingly fixed 
on Carlcton House ; the public voice, impatient 
to invoke your interference in behalf of a people 
*weU worthy of your eonfidence, conjures you 
to come forward with your advice at this awful 
moment, with a firmness suited to the occasion, 
and worthy of your birth and manhood. 
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Encourage a dispositionso fiatteringfoydur feel- 
ings — so conducive to your future glory ; let Carle- 
ton House become in appearance, as it is in reality, 
and what it ought to be, the palace of the Heir 
Apparent. Make it a rallying point for the friends 
of the constitution ; — of those who are resolved 
to perish in defence of your family and the 
throne, and cease to be a cypher in the countfy, 
while the stake you have in it, is yet worth pre- 
serving. 

The world, at all times extremely prodigal of 
blame, is no less parsimonious of its applause ; 
and as it withholds the latter as tenaciously as it 
profusely dislributes the former, it should teach 
mankind the necessity of deserving what is with 
difficulty obtained, and not always very liberally 
bestowed when deserved. Yet with all this eco- 
nomy of praise, there is a natural propensity in 
civilized man, a kind of moral instinct, if the 
expression be allowable, which disposes him to 
look up with reverence to those whom the artifi-" 
cial distinctions of society have pronounced his 
superiors. No one, Sir, has experienced the 
truth of these observations in a greater degree 
than Your Royal Highness, and if you have felt 
the poignancy of censure, let it also be remem- 
bered with what enthusiasm you wer^ received 
the instailt you were permitted to mix with the 
world apd partake of its pleasures. It is impos- 
sible you cap forget, when applause running he- 
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fort desert^ every where hailed you as the pride 
and hope of Britain : an affectionate and loyal 
people every where greeted you welcome, and 
gave you credit in advance for virtues, which if 
you have not realized to the extent of their ex- 
pectations, is more your misfortune than your 
fault; and may be traced, with little labour, to 
the pernicious influence of men whom you se- 
lected for your companions, and who, pressing 
forward on your notice, obtained your confidence, 
beforeyou could have known the value of wJiat you 
bestowed, or have been aware of the ill use they 
would make of it. There is a considerable por- 
tion of your life, which the future historian of the 
present day will pass over as unimportant, and 
which your friends, anxious for your reputa- 
tion, would willingly veil ; but it the former, 
regarding that space as a blank, unworthy of 
his notice, passes it over in silence, and those 
who, interested for your honour, would conceal 
or consign it to oblivion, you must neither imi- 
tate the indifference of the one, nor the generous 
solicitude of the other. They may dissemble your 
irregularities to the world and to themselves ; but 
were you ever so well disposed to forget what it 
most pains you to remember, you are forbidden 
the indulgence, by the con\njlsious of the limes 
and your own danger. You are personally 
interested on your own account as w'ell 
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as from public considerations, severely to scru- 
tinize the whole of your past life. It is frcHU such 
a scrutiny, sincerely entered into, that Your Royal 
Highness must look for the various causes which 
have contributed to displace you from the proud 
eminence on which your high birth, in the infancy 
of your manhood, had placed you. 

In holding communion with ourselves we have 
nothing to apprehend from perfidy and deceit ; 
we may sometimes hide from the world what we 
wish to have concealed, but we never can dis- 
semble to ourselves. A rigid scrutiny into past 
transactions is the best monitor you can have, 
and perhaps the best negative guide you can con- 
sult for your future conduct. 

With a mind, certainly intelligent, and capable of 
reflection, you must be fully sensible of the jeopardy 
into which a series of improvident councils have 
brought yourself and all of us; but though your 
situation is perilous, it is not desperate : a mind 
like yours, susceptible of justice and generosity,' 
carries within itrcif the means of salvation. 
There is nothing vicious or incurable in miscon- 
duct ; it is an obstinate perseverance in it that 
alone gives it the stamp of vice, and disqualifies 
the individual for cobfidimee. Look your errors, 
l^r, fuU in the face, andyour emancipation is assured. 
The moment is auspicious — avail yourself of it, and 
ensare ai once the redemption of your country and 



your own— feel. Sir, for the people— feel for 
your3clf— recover the popularity you have unfor- 
tunately undervalued, and, looking at the pre- 
carious and humiliating condition of fugitive 
royalty, exploring at hazard its vagrant course 
through Europe, remen>ber, that, of all the men- 
dicant orders, that of princes is the least pitied, 
and perhaps the least entitled to compassion. 
Though the people have been provoked to ex- 
press, in strong language, their opinions on 
your imprudence, they have not l>cen insensible 
to the injustice you have met with where you 
ought to have been most cherished and upheld. 
They have viewed with disJain the ready aid 
which the servants of the Crown have given to 
your total exclusion from our public councils, 
and often condemned, with a severity propor- 
tioned to its impolicy, that pitiful jealousy, 
more in unison with the despotism of an Asiatic 
court, than with the well-defined principles of 
the British constitution, that has hitherto kept 
you at a distance from public atfairs. Those 
who have condemned your irregularities, have 
also lamented the severity of the treatment you 
have received. They arc apprized of your 
wrongs as well as of your follies, and arc disposed 
to dificountenance the former, the instant you 
shew yourself sensible of the latter. 

Come forward, Sir, as Heir Apparent to the British 

1 3 
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Crown, and anniliilafe, by yaur presence, the cihai 
tIiat,from personal motives, would keep you in vas- 
salage and obscurity, and that has probably felt 
a pleasure in yout degradation. Prove to youf 
country that you are neither uninformed of the 
state of its affairs, nor indifterent to its welfare- 
The people, even at this advanced period of your 
life, know little of their future Prince— they 
have vet to learn that you have virtues worthy 
of the diadem you are destined to wear; and 
you owe it to the nation and to your family — 
nay, Sir, you owe it to the very forbearance of 
the people, to come boldly forward with a zeal 
and alacrity anited to the importance pf the ofcca- 
sion, and prove youtself deserving of their con- 
fidence and affections. 

When the lower parts of a mansion are In 
fiames, it is one of the first offices of humanity to 
awaken those to a sense of their danger, who are 
profouj3tlIy asleep in tlie attics.--*-You are pre- 
cisel^in that situation, and the obligations of 
humanity are in this instance enforced by considerr 
ations of personal safety for ourselves. Attached 
tio your fortunes, we perish in the conflagration 
that consumes you, and our efforts to save you 
arc no less on out own account than on your 
own.— ‘Let me then conjure Your Royal Highness 
not to slumber till the flames assail you, and en- 
our joinf ruin, past redemption.— Feel the dig- 
nity of your birth, and above all, feel alive to the 



important duties it has imposed on you. The 
moment is propitious to your recovering the con- 
fidence of the people, and of rescuing the consti- 
tution from the danger with which it is menaced. 
It has been withering for something more than 
forty years ; and those who seem to derive a 
guilty pleasure in contemplating its decay, who 
haVe most contributed to impair its antique mas- 
sive strength, and most defaced the beauty of its 
elegant exterior, arc for immediately extinguish- 
ing all that remains of wliat our ancestors wrested 
from the perfidious Charles, who perished, as he 
deserved, on a scaffold; and from his yet more 
wicked and contemptible son, James the Second. 
Your Royal Highness is yet to learn, perhaps, 
that a project is widely suspected to suspend 
the Constitution*.” 

It is pretended that despotism must be opposed 
to despotism, and that nothing short of rendering 
the King as absolute as Bonaparte, can enable 
His Majesty-h to call out the energies necessary for 
the salvation of the country. Those who are rash 
enough to advise a measure so hazardous to the 
Throne, are more considerable for their rank and 
effrontery, than for their number or their talents : 
but their temerity must be boldly met — subdued, 
'and punished. It behoves you, Sir, as the here- 

^ I quote the precise words of the champions of the mea- 
sure in contemplation. 

t Sec Note L 
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difftry guurdian of our rights, to come forward in 
your character of Heir Apparent, and stand be- 
tween the people and the threatened mischief. 

Those who would persuade you that the having 
the public voice in your favour is a trifling, unim- 
portant object, unworthy of yoUir notice, most 
cruelly deceive you. 

In the present state of things it is every tbin^to 
you— it is your best inheritance 1 It is the only col- 
lateral security you possess for the Crown you 
are destined to wear: it is that voice alone 
which can restore the faded lustre of your dia- 
dem, and raise it to its original sterling worth, 
from its present little comparative value, to what 
it was in the happier days of George the Second. 
The fame and fortunes of a Prince can never be 
unimportant objects, until, by his own conduct, 
be degrades himself to an insignificant and soli- 
tary unit in the Empire. The people will ever 
feel an interest in the one, and derive conse- 
quence from the radiance of the other— his vif- 
tues vivify a nation — bis courage may be neces- 
sary to its salvation. Sir, the kingdom has a large 
demand upon you for the one — .the arrears are of 
long standing, and your credit requires they 
should be instantly' discharged : fulfil your duty, 
and you will find their efforts joined to yours, 
whenever the times call for a display of the other, 
not despise public opinion — ^pay it bonoarable 
inrtship— win it, it, and enjoy it— it is in 
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fiictjour best life— itis your existence— ^as a Prince 
you have no other — the statutes merely record it ; 
the public opinion once withdrawn, they become 
waste paper, and you arc annihilated. The pro- 
ject of suspending the Constitution, strikes no less 
at your political existence, than at the liberties of 
the people. One of the intrepid champions, 
anxious to carry this perfidious project into exe* 
cution, in the latent hope, perhaps, of establishing 
the fortunes of his own house on the ruins of that 
of his Sovereign, has a character, it is said, for 
decision, which qualifies him to attempt, what I 
trust he will never be permitted to accomplish. — 
The natural despotism of his temper is well 
known, and it has lost nothing of its stern and 
inflexible ferocity by a residence in Asia, where 
it has been most wofully felt — That he aims at 
directing our public councils, is as well known to 
your porter, as it is to Your Royal Highness ; and 
the confidence entertained of success may be col- 
lected from the arrival of his advanced guard at 
head quarters, and his having already planted three 
centinels at the outposts, one at the Treasury, 
another at the Admiralty, and the third in Ire- 
land. 

. The idea of suspen^ng the Constitution^** is as 
atrocious as it is novel — it is treason of a new de- 
scription, and of the blackest dye — it is without 
parallel in British history, and will form a sin- 
l^ular and disgusting epoch in th^ annals of n;t|n- 

K 
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kind, if your ikiuily, which were invited from 
Germany, for the specific purpose of preserving 
our laws and freedom, should become acces- 
sary to their subversion ! That your Father must 
execrate a project so criminal, and I should hope 
impracticable, cannot be question^ ; and what- 
ever may have been the errors of your past life— * 
whatever may be the aggregate amount of your 
indiscretions, real and fabricated, that of con- 
spiring against the liberties of your country, or 
of being in the remotest degree hostile to them, 
or to the people with whom you have at all 
times identified yourself, will never be brought 
as a charge against you — ^You have sometimes 
shewn yourself a man of pleasure, at all times a 
gentleman, but never as a tyrant. The indivi- 
duals of your establishment have never expressed 
discontent or dissatisfaction at the treatment they 
received from Your Royal Highness ; and if Carle- 
ton House had been a fortress, its garrison Under 
your command would never have been provoked' 
to mutiny’^y frivolities and severities, worthy 
only of drill-setjeants and adjutants imported 
from Germany — That you have nothing vin- 
dictive in' your disposition has been fully ascer- 
ta^ed by the generous interpretation you have 
given.to my motives for the address td Your Royid 
Highness ih 1795, and by your spodtaneetisly for- 
giving, without solicitation or apology on my part, 
tin^perity with which that letter was written.-* 
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With such evidence of a heart xvelt diiiposed, tb« 
tiatidn mil be Justified in looking forwai^ te thb^ 
happiest results from your reigh ; and these ex- 
pectations derive no inconsiderable support from 
the intimacy of Your Royal Highness with per- 
sons in whose int 4 |;rity and independence the 
country has the fullest confidence ; your attach- 
ment to them is no secret— it affords an inference 
highly favourable to your character, and offers a(ti 
assurance in advance, that the interests and hap« 
piness of the people will be thought worthy of 
your care. 

Friendships only e^rist where there is a siihi- 
lafity of sentiment ; those who court the so- 
ciety of honourable men, have only one step mor^ 
to imitate their virtues. Take that step, Sir, and 
you will become the idol of the people. You will 
extinguish the slanders and the hopes of those 
who would degrade you in the public opinion, in 
order to riot hereafter in the rich spoils of your 
inheritance. Establish your right to pre-eniinen^ 
by the double claims of birth and desert, and 
justify, by your conduct, the report of your friends. 

Look) I beseech you»to the mournful conditba 
of the French Frinces ; yet mournful as it is, yoor 
sltuttion, under similar circumstances, would be 
far more afflicting in the present state of the 
world. When the Count 4* Artois, discarded by the 
n|nion, whose ruin be accelerated, became a 
fugitive, without a country or a hoiiiie,‘*< j 



votld before Mati and Providence his alt" 

the stati^ of £urop6 and the continiDt of 
pica bpen to him. His vices and bis fol- 
lies were no longer remembered, and be wa^ 
every where received^ if not. with affection, at 
lekst with good manner;^ !on no occasion 
were the rhes of hospitality refused. But if, 
in the event of well-founded complaints, ripening 
into revolt, and urged by the pressure of famine 
and of taxes, insurrection, assuming the bolder 
character of rebellion, should unhappily subvert 
the government, or, if an event, not absolutely 
iinpiossible, nor less fatal to the Throne, the 
triumphs of an invading enemy, ' should expel 
your family the kingdom, ii^ what nation-^ 
nay. Sir, in what climate could Your Royal 
Highness fly for refuge and for safety ? Eu- 
rope, irritated throughout the warj by the coni' 
duct of the British Government, would be pror 
yoked, perhaps, to reject you as connected with 
the author of its calamities, or receive you 
only to betray you. As little could you look.to’ 
America for aa asylum ; the present temper 
«ur former colonics is ‘ijiUtle favourable to your 
emigrating' to the Western Whfld,'^, where the 
^linger of tbe present day, inflamed the recol- 
iK^ion of circumstances neither pii^oned nof 
fer3^|^o(|4!rouM exult at the occasion ''which b^ 
tbtowkryou,’jiforlorn and indigent, on their inhj^ 
-l^tahlcibotes, a . .. 
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Retaining in bitter remembrance, vexations q £~ 
fered more with a view to establish maxims in- 
compatible with the known laws of the landj than 
for any wise purpose of useful polity, they will 
feel little disposition to separate the misfortunes 
of your father from the conduct of his govern- 
ment ; and attributing the catastrophe of his fa-, 
mily to the errors of his reign, they will consider your 
ruin as a retribution for the injuries they received, 
and, in the enthusiasm of religion, feel grateful to 
Providence for the wisdom of its dispensations. 
The Americans, Sir, are our brethren. Their 
ancestors and our own were the same, and de- 
scending from one common stock, they may be 
supposed to inherit, with our love of freedom, 
some of our good qualities; but I much question 
whether those who found cause to take up arms 
against GeorgetheThird, would have magnanimity 
enough to give his sons an bonourabte retreat, or 
a very hospitable reception. Repelled by the 
unanimous fiat of America and of Europe — 
every door indignantly shut against you— every 
eye turned disdainfully away on your approach, 
with a fate not very enviable or possible to be 
avoided, should you brave the .malice of your for- 
tunes in y1)ur native land, to what quarter of t^c 
* globe would Your Royal Highness direct your 
hapless steps ? To what people would you apply 
for succour and protection ? 

The times have given an importance to aifes- 
tions which well deserve your attention. The 
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ganger with which yoa am meRaced is tdo proxi- 
mate to allow you to defer th^eir consideration 
with(nit the risk of rendering your destruction 
inevitabie. It well behoves youi Sir, seriously 
toaeflect on the measures it will be prudent to 
adopt, and to be well prepared for the eventful 
crisis to which the irrational spirit Of those who 
have unfortunately been the counsellors of your 
Father, is marching you with giant speed. 
In this sad perplexity of your afiairs, in which 
indecision is ruin, and precipitancy no less fatal 
than procrastination, with scarcely a chance of 
escaping the dangers that surround you, should a 
contest any longer be persisted in that has evi- 
dently survived every object for which it was un- 
dertaken, it may be important lo your person and 
your fortunes to. inquire, in what part of an em- 
pire, crumbling to pieces. Your Royal Highness 
may reasonably expect to escape the “ wruk of 
matter and the crush of worlds'' 

Is it to our possessions in Asia, tom ,by- vio- 
lence from the defenceless natives, that Your Royal 
Highness would direct yout fugitive steps - 
Bonaparte may be there before you, and have 
prepared a dungeon for yoqr reception. If his 
yiews in Europe should not hare been accom- 
plidMid in time to meet you in India, are you so 
well wsured of the loyalty of its inhdritaots as to 
eentertain a hope they will hail you as- the son uf 
ffieir banished and degraded sovereign ? DoUot 
deceive yourself ; be assured th^ betta* under- 



stand the value of cmoe thaa-to 
a particle of dominion, or a rupee of revenuu^ 
Coo^lled by distress to relinquish your right of 
sovereignty, would you submit to become a pen- 
sioner -on their compassion, with no other claim 
to their humanity, than your misfortunes ; no 
other security for your safety, than your insignifi- 
cance ? 

I think you are better instructed in the history 
of mankind than to indulge hopes so evidently 
fallacious. The Prince Regent of Portugal may 
find securities for a splendid establishment in 
America, in the ignorance, the sloth, and super- 
stition of his countrymen ; but Hindustan would 
never be to Your Royal Highness what the 
Brazils will be to the family of Braganza.— • 
Were you forced to hazard the experiment, 
and commit your fortunes and your person 
to the mixed group of adventurers whom Great 
Britain" has disgorged on the coasts of Coro- 
maadel and of Malabar, a curse to. the hap- 
less natives, and a dishonour to herself, what 
could you. expect from their duty — what from 
their generosity ? Intent on accumulating, they 
have- nothing to bestow but upon their own plea- 
sures; without authority and without fortune, 
ybur. presence might embarrass them, but never 
could excite their respect or compassion. Intent 
solely on their own wants, they have neither lei- 
sure nor inclination tO' attend to the wants ef 
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others. India their lesooree, and rapine thinr 
means, they faithfully attend to the object their 
mission ; crime is lucrative ; and aware that cha- 
rity is a drawback upon the fair profits of trade, 
yon would have as little to expect from their 
pity as from their loyalty. 

It is not to India that Your Royal Highness must 
look for safety in the hour of distress. Would Ire- 
land afibrd you an asylum, or receive you as an 
enemy, or as a friend ? Would she espouse your 
cause : incorporate her fortunes with those of Your 
Royal Highness, and consent to perish in your de- 
fence ? The question is worth investigating for its 
importance more than for its novelty, and it may 
perhaps induce those who ought not to be indiffe- 
rent to the destiny of the lesser island to bestow 
some attention to a country, become their sheet 
anchor in the storm that threatens them with 
shipwreck. Ireland, so long neglected by Eng- 
land, and so long insensible to her own condi- 
tion, being roused to a sense of her sufferiiigs-, 
seems to have awakened, not the justice, but the 
fears of Great Britain, and her temper is unb^- 
pily of that cast, that she can only be induced tb 
discharge the obligations of the fonher by the 
agency of the latter. ’The system, if system it 
can in truth be called, by whidi that country has 
beeh^o^erned from the days of Henry -the Second, 
is 'admitted to have been faulty ; and if amend- 
ment always followed confessioib the reign of 



fWolr would be of short duration 'baft teeliit^ faiaSt 
■ often come in aid of conviction, to render it effi* 
cacioin. Men most sometimes suffer before they 
repent, and in that case repentance is apt to come 
4oo late. The fact is, that we know little'of i-lre^ 
land but her complaints ; and complaints where 
the inclination to redress them is wanting, are 
ofHsnsive. It is impossible that Your Royal 
Highness can be unacquainted with the condi- 
tion of this part of your inheritance. The sources 
of your intelligence are too pure and too. ample 
to have misled you on a subject so important, or 
to leave any doubts on your royal mind of the 
justice and policy of conciliating the affections of 
a people, who, without feeling any very strong 
personal attachment to your family, or being' 
bound to it by any particular marks of benefi- 
cence, manifested their loyalty, and remained firm 
to the throne, when the whole of Scotland, in 
Vcbeliion, followed by a part of England, sup- 
porting the pretensions of the banished Stuarts, 
had nearly wrested the sceptre from the immediate 
predecessors of your father. 

From .such a people you have nothing to ap- 
prehend. Deprived as they have been by the 
Union, of the last remaining vestige of their an- 
cient independence ; oppressed and borne down 
by distinctions, as insulting as they were impolitic 
■M-with wrongs to revenge, and grievances to be 
redressed; they would, on beholding you a 
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fugitive on their hospitable shores, forget Mt 
your misfortunes, the recollection of their own^ 
and whh all the simplicity and .magnanimity 
which mark their character, greet you with the 
sympathy and respect due to- dignky in eclipse. 
Ireland * unquestionably wonld receive you in 
a manner worthy of your birth. In her loyalty 
you would assuredly find an asylum, and it 
is perhaps the only part of the empire to which^ 
in the hour of distress, you could with safety 
£y for shelter and protection. The mind that 
beholds and deplores the possibility of a cata* 
strophe so afQicting, also beholds the certain means 
of avoiding it ; it is to this point I submissive* 
ly beseech the attention of Your Royal High* 
ness, as involving in its consideration the fate o£ 
these kingdoms, and your own. 

Those wlro can hastily resolve upon hostilities, 
even when aggression has been offered, without 
first trying, by amicable negotiation, to' avoid ao 
appeal t%arms, will find the most spleqi^ 
triumphs but a poor counterpoise to the wide rma 
and desolation they will have, occasioned. But 
the mind that can hatch wars, with a fecun^ty 
capable , of depopulating the world, if its power 
ttf^alled its malice, must in its very nature be M 
da^ as Erebus. I know of no eomhinatirm of 
wCf^ in.my own or any other language capable 
of i^presfiiing the abhorrence in whicii a man with 
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a mind so constructed ought to be umrcrslfly 
field. To deliberately resolve on war, xsnpro- 
wked by insult or injustice — unauthorized by 
considerations of self-defence, without even the 
chance or expectation of acquiring additionaf ter- 
ritory or dominion, with the certainty of inflicting 
calamities^ without the hope of deriving any one 
good in return for so much crime and misery, 
pronouncing sentence of death against thousands, 
perhaps millions, and sending fire and sword 
amongst unoffending and defenceless nations, 
with pestilence and famine in the rear, to destroy 
what warfare spares, argues something so very 
atrocious, that, were it not as rare as it is diaboli- 
cal, our existence would be every thing but a 
blessing. It is nb secret to Your Royal Highness 
that Mr. Pitt, more attached to his place than 
to the interests of his country, accepted, in 
1791 *, the disgraceful alternative on which alone 
be would be allowed to direct your father’s coun- 
cils. Nor is the regret you felt at a determina- 
tion so criminal and injudicious, or the anxiety 
you have invariably felt and expressed from that 

* The character and little views of Mr. Pitt were better known 
abroad than at home. When the intelligence reached St. Peftts- 

burgh, in 1793, that the Duke of York was appointed comman- 
der-! n -chief of the army to be employed on the continent, Ca- 
therine exclaimed, **Je vois bicn que Monsieur Pittaimemieux 
§fi place quesa patrie.—! see plainly that Mr. Pitt lovea hi$ place 
better than bis country.” 



fatal period, for 4 he‘ return of peace, unknown if% 
the world. It is a trait of much promm in your 
character, and will conduct the judgment of fo- 
reign nations, as well as the people of these king- 
doms, to correctly estimate the capacity of your 
mind by its benevolence. 

It is unnecessary to remind you. Sir, that 
France, when this rash resolve was made, bad 
neither the means nor dispoaitton to quarrel with 
her neighbours, and that she could not have given 
offence or umbrage to the British nation. Itt 
strict justice, the commencement of the contest 
should date from the moment the British Calri.' 
net had decided upon the measure, in 1791, 
and not in 179J. At the latter period Franco 
had no choice left her *. Irritated by the p*»^ 
fidy and insults of foreign courts; harassed by 
traitors within, who, under foreign auspices, 
fooled her , in the delirium of her eonvulsien^ ttk 
the very top of her lent perplexed and bewilder- 
ed by the innumerable, underhand projects p6r-' 
petually forming by the ill-advised King and 
Queen, who vainly hoped to recover the authe.* 
rity they had lost ; menaced with a civil war by 
the intrigues carrying on at the Tuillcrics, al 
Vmnna, at Berlin, Petetsburgh, and London, 
thupugh the vile agency of a discarded irobility, 
leagued with a banditti of priests and unpostors, the 
flba^eiitibn had no resource from'rcbelHcfn but in 

* Vide Note L. 



boldly throwing away the scabbard, and troib' 
hig the fortunes of the revolution to the sword. / 
It was not until the 8 th of February i793^, that 
the first angry shot was fired against the British 
flag ; but those who do not date the commence^ 
ment of hostilities from the period at which oor 
Cabinet resolved upon war, are not likely to form 
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** Calais, 8 Fev, 1793, 

A la vue dii port, le paquebot qui me portait, a hi atlaquS 
par deux corsairs, J’etais malade; les coups de fusil m*ont 
guerri et m’ont appris que la guerre etait declaree. Adieu done, 
mon cher Miles, vos philantropiques esperances ! Une id^ me 
console. Cette guerre ne peot durer-^Ie courage des deux 
tions assurera une estime reciproque, qui compensera peut-^e 
par les resultats heurrux, les maux qui se prepare: alors, man 
ami, nous nous reverrons et nous jouirous cn paix d’un attache^ 
lucnt mutuel. Adieu I ecrivez moi. 

A Monsieur Milks y H, B. MARET, 

Ci^veiand RoWj St, James^s,^* 

TRANSLATION. 

Calais, 8 Feb. 1793. 

In sight of this port, the packer-boat in which I was embai'k« 
cd, was attacked by two privateers. I was ill— ^he discharge of 
muskets at once cured, and apprised me that war was declared. 
Farewell then, my dear Miles, to all your philanthropic hopc^. 
One consideration consoles me. The vvar cannot last. The 
courage of the two nations will ensure to them a reciprocal, es» 
teem, which, in its consequences, will perhaps compenfeare for 
the calamities in preparation. We shall then, my friend, again 
see each other, and enjoy, in peace, our mutual attadipnetit. 
Farewell. Write to me. 


« B. B. MARET.’^ 



a correct judgment of the result, or to decide iaivAj 
which of the two nations was the, aggressor. 

The period is arrived at which all doubts on a 
question so important should'be removed *. The 
nation, better instructed as to the cause and ori- 
gin of the war, will be better able to decide which 
of the two powers is hound in honour to make 
the first advance towards a termination of it. If it 
should appear as evident to the plain good sense 
of the country as it docs to the intelligent mind of 
Your Royal Highness, that Great Britain pro- 
voked the contest, the same conviction that you 
feel of the necessity of concluding it, will be 
equally evident to Parliament, and suggest to 
their wisdom the best means of impressing similar 
sentiments on those who have the direction of His 
Majesty’s affairs. 

The facts I have felt it my duty to commu- 
nicate to you. Sir, prove the war, in the first in- 
stance, to have been a wanton aggression on the 
part of this country — ^the insolence or silence' 
. with which every overture for negotiation on the 
part of France'!’, at different periods of the contest, 
was received, marks the bitter animosity which 
pervaded your Father’s Councils ; while a power 
on. the Continent remained to bp subsidized, even 
at t^ hazard of their own existence, from Aus- 
feta down’ to Sweden including the whole rade 
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of Gkroian Electors and Landgraves * ; andwlx^. 
•very proi^iect of wresting from France.eitber by, 
arms or negotiation, any one of Ibe conquesta 
abc bad made was extinguished, tbe war has been 
persisted in with a fury and an obstinacy that 
would lead us to suppose Ministers are resolved 
to try their talents at impossibilities, by reducing 
us to play for our last stake ! Sir, it behoves 
Your Royal Highness— >'it behoves the friends of 
your illustrious House, and of tbe Constitution, 
to examine the actual state and future prospects 
of the country, to compare the respective con* 
ditions, power, and resources of the two nations 
France and England, in 1791, when your Fa- 
ther was unfortunately advised to war with 
France, at all events, and to make it the sole 
condition on which Mr^ Pitt would be suffered 
to direct our public Councils. It is incumbent 
on Parliament to stand between incapacity and 
the ruin of the empire — it is full time that de* 
lusion and complaints should descend to one 
common tomb, to rise no more i The one im'> 
plies excessive weakness, tbe other extreme ser- 
vility. We have been tbe dupe of both, and it 
is full time we should recover our senses, and put 

*■ Let Parliament call for an account of tbe tubsUies paid by 
jkfr. Wickham to Bavaria, Wirteniberg, and the Elector of 
Sfayence— the nation will then Juc^e of our wisdom of aelte- 
^ and economy in expeadUuns 



•n tai tv t^e «agn d* imposi0r3<~>Ouf 
as a nation depends si this moqiKnt op mere go* 
eident, not on the vigilance and* gallantry of our 
navy, for if it did, we should have nothing 
to fear ; happily it does not depend on the vis* 
dom of those who direct His Majesty’s Councils, 
§at in that case we should have nothing to hope 
«— No, Sir, we arc now entirely dependent on the 
virinds of Heaven and on casualties, upon which 
ne dare not calculate — a gale of wind, a lee 
shore, an explosion, may give free passage to the 
enemy to land in Ireland, and seal our ruin 
past redemption. If it should be asked, bow 
the danger of a catastrophe, so deplorable can. be 
•voided in the present state of tbenpontest I I an* 
ewer, By Psacb — there is no ojher avenue to sal* 
vation — ^it is broad and direct, and may be «isi{y 
found, whenever ■ Ministers will give them* 
•elves the trouble to look for it ;-^hut they must 
he content to relinquish a bigoted attachment to 
usages BO longer applicable, nor stand upqa 
vaia and frivolous punctilios, the vice of little 
minds. It is time they should be taugl^:, tha^, 
though forms may sometimes rank aspreseeva* 
stives,, they are not essences^-tbose who made the 
£ist advance to War, are bound in honour to 
the fifst advance to Peace, it will look 
iglouemcnt, arid coptritiqn due fo? 
fences. , . 

The war being resolved upon in 1791, fixes 
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this country with the guilt of aggresstonr*-^thc 
tempts made in 1792 and 1793 by Messieurs 
Chauvelin^ Marct, the two Mourgues, fathei; 
and son, Noel, and Reinbard, to prcveiit 
hostilities, in which these gentlemen had re- 
course to my agency, prove that France was 
desirous to avoid, even down to February ^793, 
a rupture with this country- — she offered as the 
price of peace, to rescind the offensive de- 
crees of the 19th November, and 15th of De- 
cember 1792; and to engage that Spain should 
open all the markets in South America to our ma- 
nufacturers ; I was authorized to state, that 
whenever Great Britain was disposed to enter 
into an^lliance with France, the latter was ready 
to open a negotiation with the former for that 
purpose, Bui when these concessions were 
made, Ministers insisted on the Scheld remain- 
ing in a state of interdiction, under the pre- 
text that Holland would be ruined if the port 
of Antwerp J was opened- On this point, in 
which Their High Mightinesses took no active 
part, nor did they wish to plunge this country 
into war, the two nations split. Monsieur 
Chauvelin, in a very indecent manner, was or- 
dered by Lord Grenville to quit the couniry^^ 

' t The Dutch, who were alone inierestcd in keeping the wa- 
ters of the Scheld stagnate, never pressed us at the time ta makek 
a sine qua non to our neutrality ; — but we wanted an excuse to 
q^uarrel, and found one, as Hotspur did rebellion. 

M 
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dto' fail arrival in London,' aiui' also dts- 
without being admitted lo aii intmiew., 
dt allowed to enhk into an explanalkm of the 
lncdhts in dispute, imthe Memoirs of my own 
Times, eompithending a space of thirty years^ 
which I am preparing for the press, it is my in> 
tontioh'-to enter fully into the history of the 
ftoch'Revdlution, and' to do ample justice to 
the integrity, the zeal, and pacific dispositions of 
the various Confidential agents from the Executive 
Council, to whom I have referred in this pub- 
lication, and who were sent from Paris to Lon- 
don in 179a and 1793, fer the express purpose 
of preserving a good understanding between the 
two governments; but as the present occasron 
ofiers a fair opportunity of mentioning them as 
they deserve-, and as this work gora forth the 
world authenticated by my name, I think it dub 
lo Moris. Maret, Mens. Reinhatd, and MonS: 
Noel to declare, that their untemHlfng ^etts to 
prevent a mptuTe, ore- not the 11^ entit1(8d to the 
totohm of both natfohs having been onsuceess- 
fi!il. ’ It was the mOst ettmest wisb of these gen- 
tleidacn, is alto of Mons. Mo(^gae> and hiason 
who exerted themselves for fiie same 
|Hdi|^^q>oee, to have bron^ hath govera- 
m^^ "^ that favoumide and amtoalde templBv 
towart&i eaih other, winch- might have ultimate^ 



M fii«qiplti«oqiolidate, by a treaty of aHiffiwty 
ttreir mu|DAt’iQtere>t8>wtbat they came toJEogiand 
fortoob pttvposeai is evident from their oonoo 
spoiidenco**H]!iat they professed such sentimeoti* 
and were grieved and disappointed at the failure 
of their cttorts, are truths which I am bound to 
acknowledge s and under these impressions thi^ 
left Ei^land. Of Mons. Chauvelin’s views and 
sentiments I can speak with less certainty, ha* 
cause my intercourse with him was less direct, and 
because I was fully aware that as be was upon ill 
terms with Lord Grenville, little importance would 
be attached to any propositions be bad to offer-mt 
He was besidesinot very much in tbe confidenoo 
of the Executive Muncil, which was composed 
of new men sudd^ly blown into public lile by 
the tempest of the times, and whose names and 
faces were as little known in Paris before the Re- 
volution, as they would have been in Canton. 
That Mons. Chauvelin anxiously wished to |>re-; 
vent tbe war ia evident from the note be b^ged 
me to deliver to Mr. Pitt, even after the gross in* 
decency otifered to him by Lord Grenville. If hie 
Government had been desirous of seeking a quar* ' 
rd with this country; the insulting manpet in 
which he was treated by our Forrega SeereMpy, 
would have furnished them with a justifiable pro* 
text for war; or if he had been so disposed, bu 
bad a- fair opportunity to have done us tll^etSces, 
by exaggerating the insult ; hut so fiu bar* 
u t 
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iflg any such views, he ofTered to see Mr. Pitt after 
the diplomatic robe had been <orq from bis shoul- 
ders by Lord Grenville ; and it was this outrage, 
Which, depriving the Executive Council of all 
hopes of preserving peace, decided them to 
declare war-f-; yet even after its commence- 
ment, an ineffectual effort was made to renew 
a negotiation for peace, which Lord Grenville, 
with his usual acuteness, declined. The Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs in France 
fMons. Le Brun) was soon afterwards denounced 
by (he Convention as the author of the war — 
ordered into custody, but escaped for the mo- 
ment. At the expiration of siait months he was 
dis<!bvered in one of the suburbs Xt seized, iden- 
tified, and upon that charge pht to death. This 
is another strong proof of the aversion which the 


' f ]V[. Chauvelin bad rendered himself obnoxious to Mi- 
msten>; and his Government attiibiiting the ill-humour of 
otir Cabinet to the injudicious conduct of their Envoy, of- 
fered to dihavow it, by recalling him. The offer made 
through me to Mr. Pitt, and the person intended ta have re- 
placed Monsieur Chauvelin, was Mr. Barthclmy, as he bad 
been in England; but as he was disliked for espousing the 
cause of the Revolution, the Executive Council had it, I be- 
lieve, in contemplation to send General Dumourierj— it was 
in Dttenfiher 1792, or January That gentleman 

m in Et^and, and can say whether the project of sending 
P to Jaonoott as Plenipotentiary, was or was not then in con- 


l^iBe Jnitl conceded himself in th(i Rue d'Enfer, Fauxbourgh 
St. IKaitodd. 
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mtion bad:>to war; but it was, 
sure of ordering the French Minister (MoOiSiew 
Chauselin) to quit the country — it was the con?- 
tempt with which he was treated byliOrdGreaville^ 
that compelled France no longer to observe any 
measures with us. The mqasureof hostilities against 
this country was abruptly and unexpectedly pro- 
posed by the Foreign Minister to the Convention, 
at that time composed of men, many of whom were 
uninformed and incapable his temper, na- 
turally irritable (for 1 knew the man), had been 
provoked by the supercilious and contemptuous 
conduct of Lord Grenville towards the French 
Minister, andt the confidential agents of the 
French Govern^nt. — It had been long evi- 
dent to Le Brun iifnd bis colleagues that nothing 
short of the retrograde motion of the revo- 
lution would satisfy the Court of St. James’s, and 
this decided the Executive Council to meet the 
danger it could not by any decent concessions on 
the part of France avoid. I , conjure Your 
Royal Highness to well weigh in your mind 
those incontrovertible facts, for the authenticity of 
which, my character for veracity stands pledged j 
I was not only a spectator of the events of those 
times, but an humble actor in some of fheqtT- 
anxious to prevent a rupture, which I invariably 
predicted to Mr. Pitt and his friend from 
July 1790, to January 1793, when he interdicted 
my any longer corresponding, with the French 
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Emeutiff on tiie <rf penee 

ot wtr. Yon will also find, Sir, atfpng^ pre» 
sumptive evidence of tbis aveiwoQ to wai^ nui* 
aifested bjr France from tbe commencemeni of 
her troubles', even after our Cabinet had left bee 
no alternative, in the very efforts she afterwards 
employed to terminate it. 

On this subject I can'speak as positively^s on 
the former, nor is it less interea il| gj«»fai^ de- 
serve your most serious attention; fiie very re- 
solve to examine them, is an advance towards 
reconciliation— -it will. br^m^ihaek the public mind 
from tbe delusion in wifieb it has been kept, by a 
series of falsehoods and misre^sentations, for 
which the country has lost as^s^uclMT cbaractcr-f*, 

f While writing this passage, the p^ers containing the Ad'^ 
dress of the City of London to Hie Majesty, wete laid on my 
table. Addresses to tbe Throne in general, are the wme ; the 
pattern for general use bang; up in the Council Chamber, 1 
suppose; and as they are always complimentary, what were 
presented in the reign of George the Second, by only varying 
the numericals, will do equally well for that of Geotge the 
Third, or any other Sovereign ; but for the recoUecdon «f tint 
dreumstano^ should have comprunented the City on its banag 
made an sdvai^ to soaaethji^ like {Peasantry, by the irony 
^bigh pervades tbe whole of their Address. It no longer talks of 
tlie larer bdi^ tmd ntetssaty i” these am pwnts long rince 
jS«in-sip— h was the riasig of tbe day, which has been snper^ 
wotdl « shmAm ettd viguir,- nn ^ suggesAm, 
yff^W^'14'.^-**** Ifiii^kesbury. ' Thb ingeidoHs' fohricatioa is 
phty> in compUmeii^ no doubt, to 
, aii(ie^.l§l|^.rrWesTC gravely astur^ qf> v’ltimatdy de^<> 
di* pratsciioD of 'HlviM FR>vkleacei-» 
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(&e best and dearest o( all propei^ly 1) aa iAe 'l^ 
of induenee. Aware» as Your Royal Highties^ 
of the necessity of peace ; well disposed aa I 
know you to be to countenance eaery honomable 
means of obtaining it, I feel assured that theie 
sentiments, certainly ncA the less estimable for 
being patriotic and bcnerolent, will acquire ad^ 
ditional force in your royal bosom, whenever you 
recur to the transactions of past times, and re^ 
fleet on the series of pitiful insults, as well as 
gross indignities, which have been offered to 
France, in the persons of those, who at difFerdil 
periods have had the direction of her affairs, from 
1789 to 1799, when Bonaparte, charging fatm«^ 
self with the dq^tinies of that nation, mono- 
polized the whole fof Lord Grenville'S spite, and 
the spleen of Mr« Pitt.-— It is necessary. Sir, to 
take a summary review of dates; they wonder^ 
fully assist the memory, not only bringing back 
events and circumstances to our recollection, but 
in disposing the mind to well weigh and reflect 
upon them. 

The following chronological statement of un- 
deniable facts, will fomisb Your Royal H^bness 

as if Heaven, partial to Thames Street, had withdrawn its prSN^ 
taction from the rest of mankind. I do not khaw bj WlijSt 
happy command of miisdet the King preserved hbgfaviQr 
while the Recorder read tlds extraordinary production, whfdh 
to all Mber-minded men must appear a siaife tipois Rk Sbjes* 
ty*s Government ; but, if what liras read has bem blthfiifiy 
printed, 1 own that I should have found ft very d^ficnktdlwrc 
kept my countenance, even in the Royal Ffesence. 
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with' issioti to ragret tbe . paveisity 

wlndi has loai^ked the coonetls of Has M«gost.y’s^ ad - 
visers, and thegeoeral delusion by which alone that 
perversity conld have bfieen sustained. Tour anxi> 
ety to see your afflicted country rescued from a 
omtest into which she^dias been wantonly, not 
to say widcedly plunged ; the progress, in which 
has been regularly from bad to worse, without a 
ray hope to illumine her course, will become 
the .greater, on your being informed of the in- 
flexible :{; obstin^y with which your Father’s 
G>un8eilors have invariably resisted, not only 
every favourable. occasion, but every overture of 
the enemy to end the cfuarrel. ^ 

The war, Sir, determined ubon in 1791, an- 
nounced itself on the 8th of February 1793, after 
various efibrts on the part of France to avert, so 
direful a calamity. Towards the end of the fol- 
lowing month (Marc^) an offer was made 
through me to Government by the friends of li- 
mited monarchy, then known by , the name of 


t Infleobility is what the Corporation gentlemen in the 
City London 1 suppoie call^KUM/t, in their Address — I can- 
not find any word in their vocabulary that corresponds with 
and 'a|s to it is absolutely left to shift 

I meet, with nothing analogous to it; obstinacy dis- 
IS;4U ailinhy with it, as begging more to sloth and stujpi^ity 
I i&^ifertioa, aiiad is genemlly the appenda^bf folly : if the 
this Address, w^re ever instruct- 
5 yijg|^^|^iebii|^;n;^ments, they 4o not appear to l^e much 

the in^^ion.^ 
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Mede'ra^es, (o march an srmy frflnl the 
France to Paris, and proclaim the son of Lotiis 
the XVIth, then alive. King of France, provided 
“Great Britain would dedare herself contented 
with the constitution which Louis the XVIth had 
sworn to respect, and^s a pledge of her since- 
rity, procure the release of Mons. De la Fayette 
and his friends, most shamefully as well as im» 
politically detained, first by Prussia, and atler- 
wards by Austria. It was proposed to establish 
a form of government similar to our own, in 
which the people should have a security against 
the encroachments of the Crown in the responsi* 
hility of its Ministers. The party In favour of a li. 
mited monarchy was at that time considerable in 
France; many Of them in office: their influ* 
ence and resources were great->4hey had founde* 
fies in the mountains where they cast cannon— > 
all they wanted was the countenance of Great 
Britain to re-establish the monarchy — they re- 
quired no subsidies, no clotliing, no ammuni- 
tion, nor even money to defray the eitpenses of 
their journey back— they sought refuge in out 
justice, from the fury of the Jacobins and the re- 
lentless rage of the red-hot Royalists. It would 
have been wisdom to have listened to thelt offer, 
and especially as they candidly stated, that with 
all their aversion to repuhlkanism, theywrmld 
prefer it to an absolute monarchy, and trost<;d 
they would not be driven to adopt an alternative 

N 
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so repugnant to their habits and principles. I 
lave their tnemorial , to the Unde^-Secretary of 
State ‘f’. . The Cabinet was then sitting ; I saw 
it carried in ; but as no notice whatever was 
taken of it, it is fair to presume that His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers tnoves^he previous question^ 
and passed te the order of the day. About the 
4th of February 1 794, I received a letter from 
Paris, pressing me to use my credit, if I had any, 
with Mr. Pitt, in favour of peace, adding, that it 
was the determination of the Convention to ex>r 
pel us, at all events, the Low Countries, the ei> 
suing campaign, and that they would have 200,000 
men in Flanders if necessary. I transmitted the letter 
immediately to Mr. Pitt, and he almost as im- 
mediately sent a gentleman to roe high in his 
confidence, to request I would not send him 
any more French intelligence. The message 
certainly surprised me — it did more — ^because 
I. thought it was his duty, as Minister, to re- 
ceive intelligence ; it was for him to judge how 
far it was entitled to credit, or proper to be acted 
upon ; and this I told bis friend in nearly the 
same words. The correctness of my informatioit 
from Paris in January 1794, was completely ve- 
rified at the conclusion of the year, by the total 
e^pulsipo of the British and other foreign troops 
Jthe, , Austrian Netherlands, and by the 
Subsequeot . reduction of Holland. This sp«;U 

4 Mr* Anst, Foreign Departmeqt, 
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'indn of tbc ** wisdom and vigmlr in our publ^p 
Councils, ^hkh the Corporation olijjOndon sp 
much extolled in their late Address to the Kiti§, 
ofiers to Your Royal Highness much matter for 
useful though painful reflection, and proves that 
the capacity for coB<||peting the war bore no 
kind of proportion to the xeal for entering into 
it. A very favourable opportunity for terminating 
it occurred when the Dutch, disgusted with a 
contest into which they had been forced, with- 
drew from the confederacy, and negotiated a se- 
parate peace for themselves— at that period the 
French would have consented to a general peaces 
This disposition was communicated to the Foreign 
Secretary without delay — it was received— con- 
temned — and spurned -f*. Early in January 1795,1 
received a letter from M. Barthelmy, the French 
Minister at Basle, informing me the Convention 
was ready to treat with Great Britain for peace, on 
terms consistent with the honour, the dignity, 
and interests of the French nation. The im- 
portance of the information induced me to dis^ 
tegard the prohibition 1 had received from Mr. 
Pitt, the preceding year, to send him any more 
French intelligence (j, and I lost qo time in com- 

i Vide Note O. t Vide Note P. 

II M Nottingham ^reety January * 79 ?* 

I sent you early in Fcbruai*y 1 794, a letter that had 
been transmitted to me from Paris, which stated, that the ea- 
^ % 
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iBunicating it^I sent a copy of it to tke laf<r 
Duke of li^ds, aware of Ms being hi fkvont of 
peacey and in the hope, that, thongh he no longer 
formed a pafri of the Administration, he might see 
Mr. Pitf, and urge the propriety of sending me 
to Baele, whither I cSei^ io go, on having only 
my expenses paid, to ascertain the terms on which 
France would treat. 

Mr. Grey, in one House of Parliament, and 
the fate Duke of Bedford in the other, moved^ 
on the twenty-sixth of January 1795*, That 
wc slrcnild acknowledge the' Ftcneh Repub- 

ftuing campargn hi the Ncthcriantls would not be a party of 
pleasure to our troops ; that the French arhf>y in the Low 
Countries would, if necessary, amount to two hundred thousand 
mea. Mn caH'ed on me the day after^ and, in your name,^ 
jtequesttd that J would not send you any more French inteUh. 
gence or letters from France^ Extraordinary as Che prohibition ap- 
peared, 1 felt that I had no right to resist it ; if 1 now prestUne 
to violate the silence you imposed, it is frorU a sense of that duty 
which b paramount to all other consideradons'; and from the‘ 
full conviction I have that you Will participate mbsl cordially 
iti tht pleasure 1 fed in acqisainting you, that aU' assurance hic 
reached a person (Mons. Barthdmy) authorized to 

fxiake thtflrommunication * tliat “ fie CoTtveniion mil readiy 
rectivt ofo prtposiikns for /leaccy that jfou think proper to offers 
are cmpatihle nmth thg inforesfj^ the mrddig^ 

tht french iiatioti.**^^! leave to your discretibu, Sir, the 
,ffnd« of the foregoing informadun, and have the ho^ 

miUarn Fiif, W. A. MILES. 

■',(|| &c.” 

• Tht httpr ^Bim dattd tht Aph Frimaire 1794 , eur iph Dt^ 
1794. 
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fic. Mr. Pitt then condescended to declatt, 
that the form of government in France should 
be no bar to treating with her.'* This 1 have reason 
to believe was the only effect the letter of Mr. 
Barthelmy produced upon the Minister ; at all 
events, I never heard tl|pt any other notice was 
taken of it. Here was another very favourable oc- 
casion for terminating the war, and at an epoch 
when Europe, comparatively speaking, had suf- 
fered DO material injury — Spain was entire — Italy 
the same—'Austria || and Prussia in full vigour— 
the Germanic Empire untouched. Could reason 
have subdued obstinacy, these stales would not 
have to lament their impotency or their ruined 
fortunes, and their total inability to recover their 
former consequence ; but, Sir, the extent of the 
evil is yet a secret to os — it may not be very easy 
to ascertain what we might have ^ined by ac- 
cepting the invitation to peace, offered to us 
twice in 1794; but we are certainly in a condition 
most accurately to estimate what we have lost, 
and to form no very iniprobable conjecture what 
we may yet suffer, if the nation, “ confiding in the 
Vjisdom, the firmness, and vigour of His Majesty s 
Councils^’ should allow the war to be continued 
with such indelible marks of incapacity for con- 
ducting it ; and with yet the stronger aiid far 
more melancholy evidence staring us in the face, 
that every year, nay. Sir, every mbnlh^ week, 

I With the exception of the Low Conntries. 



day, hour, and almost every minute, sxyells the 
proud triumphs of our adversary, and renders 
him as invulncralde to our altaclcs, as he is supe- 
rior to our malice. I should have supposed that 
MiiiisterSi taught wisdom by experience, would 
have condescended to in the rigour of their 
demands, and giving up the indemnity for the 
fastf* have gladly compounded with having “ sc-- 
ciiriiy for the fiilure^* 1 frequently forewarned 
Mr. ritt, from 1790 to 1793, what the issue of 
the rupt^ire would be — I told him that France 
would rise a phoenix from her ashes — that if he 
warred with her, he would ruin his country : a 
part of my prediction has been realized — it is for 
Your Royal Highness to decide upon the proba- 
bility of what has not yet been verified. An able 
statesman at the head of your Father’s Councils, 
at that period, would have turned the great event 
of the revolution into an universal good foi? 
mankind; we now behold and feel it a curse, not a 
blessing, fixing the destiny of Europe for ages, and 
insulating us from the rest of the world, Wc arc 
become, I know not why, except from an excess 
of confidence in Ministers not very rational, fond 
of war, and we are likely to have it until we can 
war no longer. This rmischievous, this ruinous 
bias in our public Councils, is become, as it were, 
a ktnd of national disease, and to blind us to all 
the sail ;CpnsequcDccs which must result fron^Jt. 
What was mere sport and pastime in the early 
part of the present reign, a kind of rarefe-show 



forlioliday fools, confined to Hyde Park, and not 
even venturing as far as Wimbledon ; innocent in 
appearance, but pernicious in its effects; is be- 
come our occupation — reviews have given place to 
campaigns, and platoon firing is no longer a waste 
of powder, but of men. * This passion for play- 
ing J at soldiers, and now our calling, may have 
made us heroes, but it has not made us conquerors, 
because there has been no mind to direct that, 
which, without guidance, is worse than useless-*- 
lhe,conqucsts are not on this side of the Channel ; 
we must neither look to Flanders, to the Holder, 
nor to Buenos Ayres, if we wish to behold a con- 
queror; but to the man who can march without 
interruption from Hamburgh to Constantinople. 
While we were intoxicated and lost in a delirium 
ofjoy at the brilliant but final achievement of the 

t An Envoy at a foreign Court, a very few years back, ex- 
hibited himself at one of the annual royal reviews in the uni- 
form of one of our volunteer infantry corps, of w'hich he bad 
enrolled himself an honorary member as a private. A gen- 
tleman in a civil employment, and a foreigner, prancing about 
in regimentals on a charger, anndst troo]}s supposed to have 
been the first in Europe, excited much merriment, and occa- 
sioned many questions not very flattering to the hero on horse- 
back. These epigrams were not felt the first day, but on his 
appearing in masquerade the second day at the review, the epi- 
grams became more pointed. The gentleman felt he u^s the 
object of ridicule ; and the third day be took good care to ap- 
pear in coloured clothes. Perhaps he might have thought it 
the etiquette of a military government, to have exhibited him- 
fclf in scarlet, as he woyld have dpnc in sable if the Court had 
been in mourning. 
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heroic Nelson, we paid no attention to the giant 
strides of Bonaparte: — we do pot behold the 
rapidity with which he marches from coiYquest to 
conquest, nor the splendour of his achievements — 
while we take ships which art and industry can 
replace, he takes cities, -and subdues empires ; — 
Kings grace his Iriurophs^they owe their diadems 
to his generosity, their freedont to his humanity, 
and their lives to his contempt. To me it ap- 
pears as if we were in the second Punic vvar, with 
tlte sad destiny of Carthage in perspective. Let 
us, I conjure you, Sir, beware of the third. What 
is become of the impudent boast in 1 793, that we 
would have “ indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future?" — Sir, such buffoonery may be 
pleasant in a theatre, but it loses its mirthful cha- 
racter in a Senate, and becomes a mischief, a dis< 
grace, no less to the audience that can bear such 
ribaldry without indignation, than to the moun- 
tebank who insults the good sense of mankind 
so impudent an imposture. Mr. Pitt, generous 
to profusion with a property not his own, pur- 
chased a respite for a few months, nqt from an 
invasion, but from the menace of an invasion, 
B^d Europe has been the vktim of his prodiga- 
lity. The spirit as wdl as force of 4 u^ria is in a 
tnaoner annihilated— its Monarch, a mendicant 
^i.hts cinwn to the man become by the guilt and 
^^beciHty of bis . opponents tlm Sovereign of 
Korope. ^naparte has no longer on enemy iit 
% 



Ills rcfar to pull him back, whenever he id 
resolved to try his fortunes on Irish or on 
British ground ; Mr. Pitt has given him hicilities 
for the enterprise* beyond his fondest calculation. 

If any thing contained in this address should 
induce Your Ro3’al Highness to think more se- 
riously on the perilous state of the country, my 
object must ultimately be accomplished — for, with 
a mind like yours awakened, and with your means; 
to think, is to act. It is full time that the reign of 
impostors should cease, that the worst descrip- 
tion of quacks should be incapacitated for 
doing us any farther mischief, and driven into the 
obscurity from which the mistaken bounty of your 
Father only could have drawn them. I told Mr. 
Pilt early in 1793, tlKit he was an infant in fo- 
reign politicsi This truth was repeated to one of 
his first cousins at the time. Turn, Sir, to the 
map of Europe for 1790 ; compare it with a cor- 
rect topography of the present year, and say if 
I calumniated the gentleman or undervalued 
his talents? Allow me most respectfully to 
trace it for the inspection of Your Royal High- 
ness, and tru^sting to tbc correctness of your me- 
mory for what it was at the former period, tell me. 
Sir, if the same pernicious system should be pur- 
sued, which has conducted your fortunes and those 
of the country to the present lamentable point at 
,.|whi^ we behold them, what rc|tihg-placc bashope 
for belter jprospects-— what security have we 
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j|gainst despair^ If the war, which afier having 
made the tour of the Continent,' should direct 
her terrific course to these realms, on whom 
shall we call for succour ? On Russia? She baa 
associated her fortunes with the man who courted 
our alliance in 1799, and whom Lord Grenville 
with his accustomed insolence, spurned, as un> 
Worthy even of a civil answer. — Can Austria as- 
sist us ? She is all but annihilated.— Can Prussia 
come to our rescue in the fierce conflict ? Where 
is she ? Where find her, blotted as she is out of 
the map of Europe ?— Will Spain afford us suc- 
cour? She is no longer an independent state— 
the man .vvbom Lord Grenville spurned, is master 
of' her fortunes ! Enumerate, Sir, the dominions 
he has annexed to the ancient possessions of the 
Bourbons, and consult your own bosom whether 
it would not have been advisable to have pro- 
tected France in the hour of her calamity, when', 
torn by intestine commotions, she became alarmed^ 
for her safety; when, trusting to that magnanimity 
which in better times animated the public Coun- 
cils of this country, she found that heroism had 
given place to trick, andrectitode to perfidy. The 
changes have befn ineersantly rung'Wntbe balance 
' of power, on public faith and On -jfililfttty ^to our 
■allies— bttf wlhch ofthimi; honestly speaking, de-’ 
OUT support— which of the S^enetgns on 

* ifnpertinent answer to Bbnstparfe^s 

first tender 6 f in 1799* and ^hjeh was kk 

ttantly resented ^ecl^ him Consul for lifer 
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rile Continent that did not rather merit (o be 
missed to the ranks, as privates in an army, where 
accident alonecould have made them commanders'* 
in-chief ? 

I am afraid, rapid as this sketch has been of our 
situation and prospects, that I have already tres* 
passed on the patience of Your Royal Highness ; 
but the subject is important, and you are fully 
aware of the necessity of peace, from the evident 
impossibility of carrying on the war to any useful 
purpose. If we persevere in it, our most stre- 
nuous efTorls to injure France, will but con- 
dense her power, and inflame a nation who 
thinks she has sufficient cause of anger, to 
almost justify implacable hatred. Ruthless and 
eternal war, if that should be the intention 
of His Majesty’s Ministers, will augment the 
indisposition of foreign powers against us ; con* 
sidering us as the sole obstacle to the return of 
peace, so necessary to us all, they will join their 
forces to those of the enemy, and extort what they 
would much rather should flow from us spon* 
taneously. 

Sir, there is in public, as in private life, a broad 
and direct road for honourable men to travel. 

If character is yet of any value in this country ; 
or if it should unfortunately have lost its sterUog 
worth, and personal safety and personal mterests 
fhould alone be objects of consideration with 
it is necessary for their preservation to 
o a 



a wardlsreputabicin its commencement, and rain* 
ousin its consequences. A frank and openmannev 
best suits the acknowledged magnanimity of both 
nations ; on this occasion it would argue man* 
hood, and inspire that confidence in others, 
which it exhibits in its own conduct. We have 
seen the vast Importance which Ministers have 
attached to punctilios, and that this political bU 
gotry has already barred all passage to negotia- 
tion. Ministers do not seem to be aware that 
their scrupulous attention to forms, exclusive of its 
exciting suspicions of their sincerity, may prolong 
the war ad infinitum, (unless, indeed, it should be 
transferred to our own shores ;) nor do they seem 
sensible that it is derogatory to the honour of the 
country, as I am sure it is ruinous to her inte- 
rests, to solicit or accept of the intervention of any 
third power. 

To solicit or accept the good offices of another 
to obtain what would' be sooner accorded to a di- 
rect and public demand, argues pusillanimity ncA 
firmness, folly not wisdom, especially as there is 
not a court in Europe, on whose fidelity, friencU 
ship,^ or support, we could rely. The shorter and 
certainly the more manly way would he to. make 
the overture direct to the French gove^meai. I 
!kno!iiv enough of the character of ttm^oalion and 
off those who hare a considerable share in. the con- 
dtu;t|if afi&inin France, to be well convinced that 
<^ertQre, sincerely made in the way.l 
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have proposed, would be well received. It would 
be welcomed as an unequivocal proof of our re- 
turn to reason, after having been held, by error, 
an age in bondage. At all events, the experiment 
is worth trying, and we have that to hold out to 
the great mind of Bonaparte for the future occu- 
pation of both nations, which, while it conduced 
largely to their respective interests, would con- 
tribute in a high degree to the general interests of 
mankind. Compelled to seek the means of fortify- 
ing himself against the machination of his ene- 
mies, he retains the sword, which has the extra- 
ordinary quality of making new conquests, at 
the same time that it defends its old ones. The 
civilization of Africa, Sir, and the \\ of South 
America, in conjunction with Great Britain, oflrers 
to his enterprising mind achievements far more 
honourable than any he could derive from 
even the most splendid triumphs, A peace with 
France, followed by an alliance, would ensure the 
repose of the world forever; hut a peace, Sir, 
that has not an alliance for its object, will be fal- 
lacious, and lead to worse consequences than 
war. The moment is favourable. Leave to France 
the task of arranging the continent of Europe, 
of which she is become the absolute mistress ; 
her claim — the right of conquest. It is precisely 
the same as that we have to Oude, or to any of the 
other Asiatic provinces we have seized or made 
tributary. ' To wrest dominion from France by 
^ % 
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force, is beyotid our strength j to dispossess her 
by intrigue, beyond our cunning. The statut 
quo ante helium ceased to be a basis for future 
negotiation when the different powers of £u-! 
rope ceased to respect its principle. Those who 
are the first to violate (brms and principles, have 
little right to complain if the examples they give 
of injustice should be improved upon. The fate 
of Europe deserves our notice no farther than as 
it may affect our own safety, and her sufferings 
would have no claim to our commiseration, had 
we not been instrumental in misleading her. 
Those whom we could not debauch, we ravished. 
Genoa, without means of resistance, submitted 
to our embrace. Venice, more dignified, and 
fenced by her lagunes, laughed at the thing of a 
Minister who have bullied her into compliance. 
Denmark, whom we insulted during the whole 
course of this tremendous conflict, and whose 
consistent, manly neutrality, we should have done 
well to imitate, spurned our caresses, and had her 
virtue punished by an attempt to assassinate her. 
Sweden, whose entrance into the contest resem- 
bles the hostility of the Bishop of Licge-I* to Louis 
the Foartecetb, has something in it too.Wicrous 

f This little inland principalitjrf fittoated ati eon^mble dis- 
taoce frtmi the ocean, in the lower circle of WeitpMta, and 
wtiQ!^ peace, establishroent amounted to seven hundred infantrjf, 
had oncjfjtlie folly to engage in a confederacy against France, and 
piabhshcd a manifesto in which war was proclaimed in forflg 
tottis tfcc Fourteenth, idiid f** 



fcven for kughfcr to be mcrrj at : with no other 
allies than Sweden and the Morning Post, what 
insanity to expect we can rescue Europe from tlie 
firm grasp of Bonaparte ? If nothing worse re- 
sulted from this insanity than the ridicule it pro- 
vokes, it might be suffered to run its contemptible 
career ; but it points to ruin, and must be op- 
posed. 

In the present state of onr affairs, peace, and 
the best means of obtaining it, should occupy 
our attention, and be resorted to without delay, 
p’rance has no aversion to bnry in eternal obli- 
vion the mutual errors of both natiotis } and if 
circumstances have required France, for her own 
security, to exclude us from all interference in the 
affairs of continental Euro^ie, a counterpoise to 
the preponderance we have lost may be found in 
other quarters of the globe, more beneficial to 
us, and less dangerous to our formidable neigh- 
bour. If any fopd attachment yet lurks in our 
bosom for mixing our politics with those of Ger- 
many and Russia, it must evidently be for the 
purpose of annoying France when occasion 
offers ; of exciting insurrections in her dominions, 
and forming coalitions agaTnst.her. This„system 
ntust be renounced as vicious in itself, and with- 
out possessing even what avarice or malice would 
deem an equivalent for dishonour. Sir, I assert, 
and the assertion is made on no vulgar authority, 
that France would a short time have made 
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pe^cc with ns, and on terms as equitable as 
have a right to expect, with the history of ouf 
disasters; and of our conduct, and prospects in full 
view before us. A tender of the olive-branch has 
nothing in it disgraceful, whether England or 
France be the first to offer it. 

The latter certainly expected in 1793 and in 
1794, the overture to come from us, and nothing 
has since occurred to authorize any change of 
opinion It is possible to defer an act of pru- 

* “II me Fcmble que c*cst aiixassaillans a fairc les propositions 
^e paix. Muis comptez que jamais nous ne recevrons la loi dc 
Tctranger, et que les Franqais periront jusqu’au dernier avant cVen 
v6nir kcette humiliation. C'est ma profession dc foi, et e’est cellc 
de tous mes compatriotes qui vous out bien cede les singes 
comme vous dites.** 

“ It appears to me that those who attack should be the first to 
propose peace. But of this be assured, that we will never sub- 
mit to receive the law from any foreign power, and that every 
Frenchman will perish even to the very last man, rather than 
submit to sttch degradation* This is not only my confessioti 
of faith, but that of those of my countrymen, who liavc, as you 
well remark, ceded to you the monkics.” 

Paris, Aug. S3, 1793, 

This letter was an answer to one T had wTittcn to as hor.fSft: 
anti as intelligem a gcnticmafi a 5 any existing, who had laboured 
most awluously and sincerely with myself to prevent tbfi^ war, 
and dispose the two nations to an aUianf^e. The conctusion of it 
; mlkides to a refsroof I gave to one of those coxcomb emigrants, 
|dgh in favour with IMinisters, and who was insulting the man- 
ners and pnjudices of the country that maintained and protected 
him* bis giving himself some impertinent airs against this 
country, whkb argued more itppancy than gratitude, 1 asked 
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dence until it l^omes impossible to execute it. 
The public mind of France may be irritated by a 
spiteful unavailing prolongation of hostilities 
until every wish, for reconciliation is extinguished. 
Europe, exposed by our obstinacy to endure ca> 
lamities which we liad k in our power to termi- 
nate, will have an interest in our destruction, and 
rejoice to see our folly punished in our extino* 
tion. Sir, this is no improbable result ; no man 
in the empire is better enabled to estimate its jus- 
tice than yourself; none more qualified or more 
interested in making it evident to those whose 
duty it is not to press the contest until they com- 
pel the enemy * to inscribe BeUum ad internecio- 
neta on his banners, and, with better means of 
■ accomplishing the threat than wc possessed at any 
period of the war, hazard the attempt on Bntish 
ground. 


I anticipate the clamour that will be excited 
against roe for the strong language in which I 
liave offered the foregoing fects to Yoiir Royal 
consideration, and I am not ignorant of the autho- 

faint if Voltaire was correct in dividing hi* countrymen into 
two classe*, monkles and tigers ? He answered, “ Nothing more 
Then, Sir,” ItepBed, “it appear* to me that the 
tigers have kept possession of the country, and made u* a pi*, 
sent of the monkies.” 

* See Note Q* 
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rity by which that clamour will be supported. Bat 
men whp feel strongly, will expfrcss themselves 
so, and the rectitude of their intentions must for* 
tify them against consequences. The man who. 
cannot make up his mind to bear with calumny, 
and even with injustice in its worst form, is ill cal- 
culated to take a part in public affkirs, and still 
less to rush into the tempest with a view to pre- 
vent shipwreck. It is probable that those who 
would be thought the best supporters of Govern- 
ment will insinuate I am disaffected, but these 
gentlemen have yet to learn, that to warn 
is mi to menace.^* I will not dispute their 
loyalty, but they must not claim it as their exclu- 
sive property. I will give every man credit for 
• wishing well to his country, although he does not 
think as I do of its minister’s and of their opponents. 
To those who know no other road to royal favour 
than by servility or apostasy, I have nothing to 
say ; but to the world at large, to that indepen-^ 
dent world with a mind capable of judging, I 
appeal ; I claim of them the common justice due 
t6 all mankind, and that they will allow me 
to repeat what was said on a far different oc- 
casion ; . 

Strike; but heart" 

A 

To Tpur Royal Highness the best apology I can 
^0, for the freedom of this intrasion, is the 
sinlefe iialerest I take in the preservation of the 



constitution, and the prosperity of the empiro 
from whose fortunes it is impossible to separate 
your own ; my best reward-— your pardon, 
and the approbation of my country. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself. 

With the profoundest respect and humility, 
Sir, 

Your Royal Highness’s most obliged. 
Most devoted, and faithful, ■ 
Humble Servant, 

Foley Place, W. A. MILES* 

^^ril \ph, 1808. 


9. OoiNiLfc^ Frinleri litlle ^een SttCllt 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix A, in the Prrface. 

I'HF letter I addressee! to the Prince m'l7d5, Bftd an origin 
as simple as the motive that dictatect it vtas pUiQc. * oli^t 
^as to inipresb the whole of the royal &m)ly it'iib the necessity 
of observing the strictest o^conoiny consistently with the splendor 
of their rank^ m a war avowedly undertaken m their defence* 
the magnitude of which bore no resemblance to any for- 
mer contest. The throne* I thought* would best prove its 
claim to the efforts made to preserve it* by a modesty m its 
private* and a wisdom in its public expenditure* suited to the 
distresses of a people loyal from principle* and who already felt 
the effects of the conflict by the pressure of the taxes it had pro- 
duced. Humanity recommended tins ceconomy — policy com- 
manded it; — such were the impressions* under which 1 wrote a 
letter which occasioned much conversation at the tiiHe* and of 
course much misrepresentation. How, tar the result has con^ 
sponded with my efforts, may be collected from the experience 
of thirteen yeais It was not* however* the rash resolve of the 
moment The ineas ire may have Seen impendent — lU execu- 
tion intemperate* fot zeal is apt to transgress forms and usages* 
but the occasion seemed to imperiously call for it; and r\oi aware 
of any middle course, between a silence* which appeariLd crimi- 
nal* and a step 1 knew to lie hazirdous — b preferred the latt^* 
regardless of what could happen to my person or my fortunes 
Those who really feel an interest in the prosperity of their coun- 
try, will pause before they condemn me. 'Fhose who linked to 
a party, and are cold on all a>ubjects bat their oiyn. Will 
little disposed to follow the example of a man who would gather 
benefit the state than himself— while the gentlemen who not in 
the public spoils, said who have scarcely any other meutia of 
subsistence* seem justified Ifheif neieseitios in represontipg frie^ 
with as little good manners as truth, an incendiary impatient to 
destroy what he pretends to suppoit j. X t^ryoi war With calumny^ 
my conduct— character and my fpfmoiplei are Itoown to 
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the world, and il does not become me to enter into 'a defence of 
either. — It was in September 1794, - that on steppinjr into a 
'chaise to proceed to Hampton, on a visit to Sir John Morshcad, 

I received a letter from a friend, a member of the House of 
Commons, and firrnlv attached to hfr. Fox and his party, in- 
fbrminpr me, for the first time, that another application would 
*be made to ParV ament for the payment of the Prince'* debts 
declarina: his resolution to, oppose it, and desirinjj to know my 
sentiments on die occasion. As it was a subject on which twi> 
opinions coiild not be entertained, I had no groat difficulty in 
transmitting mine. Anxious to save the Prince from the odium 
to which such a measure would expose him, I communicated the 
circumstance in the evening of my arrival to Sir John Morshead, 
and implored him* as he had the honour to be intimate with his 
Royal Highness, to see him without delay, and apprize him of 
the impolicy and danger of calling upon the country, circum- 
stanced as it was, for nearly 600,0001. after having pledged himself 
in 1787 not to come forward widi any such demand in future. 
In answer to this I was assured, that my apprehensions were ill 
founded — that tlie King had agreed to pay 200,0001. of the 
debt — an interest of five per cent, on the remainder, and in thc^ 
event of the Prince’s dying before his Majesty, to discharge the 
whole. I his information gave me great pleasure, and I lost no 
time in transmitting it to my correspondent in tlie country, and 
especially as a person holding a high confidential situation under 
government assured me, that Mr. Piti Would not hazard the 
bring'ing forward a measure so offensive and injudicious. My 
friend, better informed, persisted in the correctness of his com- 
munication, and early in May, 1795, the letter in question 
appeared^ the profits of whiidi I gave to ,the bookseller, on con- 
dition of his keeping my nSime a secret, until 1 authorized its 
publication, unless he should be legally called upon in the in- 
tei*im, in which. caf?e he had my }x?rmission to reveal it, troin 
the conviction I feel that a man should never write what he is 
afraid or asliamed to avow: the subject gave celebrity to 
a production which had nothing to boast but the fidelity of its 
statements*, and the strong evidence it bore of a rnind ardent 
in its love ^ of jiijfitice, and not likely to be warped from truth by 
epnsidie^tious 0f self-interest, The autlior, however, was in- 
stanlly reported by the friends of Mr, F4k to have been hired 
by tai^iiistcr to run th Prince dovm" and to “ abuse oppo- 
. The venality of the age, and shameless profligacy 
pf incti, ever ready to lend tbetnsclves tome pstlrty who best re- 
wards tbeiX justify the slander*, and to' call 
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upon tl^e author to refute it by avowing himselC liimafined 
that the known rectitude and independence of tny character, 
would have been sufficient to silence a calumny intended to 
discredit the pamphlet, and feeling it due to the niinister, al- 
though all inttTcoui'se had ceased between us, to rescue him from 
an aspersion so unjust^ I called on Sir John Morshead, 
and desired he would assure the Prince that 1 had not consulted 
the minister on the subject, nor any man connected wiffi *his 
administration; that the bookseller who published it, and a 
member of the House of Commons, in direct opposition to go- 
vernment, were alone in my confidence, and that whatever guilt 
there was in the publication, it was exclusively rny wn, Mr. 

. Pitt, 1 was told, had been at Carleton -house the morning before, 
to disavow all knowledge of the letter, and of its author; this 
an additional evidence of my independence ; yet the calumny 
and the pamphlet had a joint circulation ; the riialice of party 
gave a currency lo the one; the circulation of the other nas 
.occasioned by the importance of the subject, and by the warm tn- 
comiunis passed on it by those who were officially attached to 
the court, and whose loyalty of course was beyond suspicit n. 
The lxK)kseller, whose name was prefixed to the letter, wAs even 
entreated to print a cheap edition of it by a gentieman known 
to be patronised by Lord Liverpool, and to be very much in 
the confidence of this Per^nage, and of bis son. As I hail never 
mixed myself with any of the contending parties, or dishonoured 
myself by espousing their little interests lo advance my own, it 
was not surprising that my motives should have been misrepre- 
sented by both parties. Men who are governed by party tiewe, 
and not by the nobler stin.ulus of public virtue, have a common 
interest in so doing ; and to men with minds so constructed, lo 
whom power and patronage are every thing, and their country 
nothing, it may possibly have appeared an object to discredit 
even an individual as unimportant as myself in the public opi- 
nion. 

By the opponents of the minister, I was braikded as a mati in 
his pay, for the purpose of supporting his administration : by the 
minister and his friends I was reported tp be not;omly hostile to 
his measures, but according to the practice of veify recent times, 
disaffected to the constitution with which it hes been the 


• FrMn » government compoacd of king, lords, and cOIl8mo(l^^^ aodung but 
can divorce me, because I feel convinced (and it hi » matter of furprisc to me. that all 
men cpuaMc of rertectirm do not fed the same conviedbn) that no ^er form of «•- 
vcmi «t recorded in history, is so well adapted to arcuie the ped^ from foreign 
‘ HgresioBanddomMtictyniui,! 

6 * 
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~ fashion of late for ministers to identity themselves, with a vieW/ 
if possible, to make it, high treasoir in the public opinion, to 
arrkign the wisdom or measiures of men 'who are in office one 
day and out of it tlie next Their object in endeavouring to 
e&tabli& such a. principle among us is’ obvious. It is for the peo* 
pie' to appreciate its value, and to treat it accordingly. It is 
however worthy of remark, that while I was said by the adhe- 
rents of Mr. Fox to be a writer employed by ministers, Mr. 
Buiice went to Mr.^Pitt, and with all his characteristic violence, 
insisted that the pension I held from the justice of my sovereign 
^ iShould be withdrawn. Oh this advice (in which decency had 
its little share as honesty) being intimated some days aflerwards 
^ to me in the board-room* of the Treasury t. I answered, that t^e 
pension ! held was the scanty reward (comparatively speaking) 
pf many years honourable employment, and a compensation for 
the Joss of private fortune expended in die puldic service ; that 
with a right so unquestionable to the remuneration I received, 
and that right sanctioned by tlie sign manual of the king, 1 had 
only to observe, that the ^leknowledged equity of the royal mind 
was my safe- guard against an injustice so atrocious ; but that if 
my pension even depended upon the pleasure of Mr, Pitt, 
and be could be induced to withdraw it on the suggestions of a 
man so little entitled to his confidence, he might rest assured I 
would never apply to hitn for the restoration of what I felt to be 
as much my right as the coat upon my back.' The gentleman 
widi whom tins conversation passed hold? at present an high and 
responsibly situation in the government,- for which lie is well 
qi^fiedj and can contradict tne statement if it is incorrect. It is 
but tp mention, tliat every such intention on the part of the 
IVlinis^r W'.as instantly disayowed. This fact, with its date and all 
the circumstances connected with it, offer sufficient proof of my 
not having been employed by Mr. Pitt to defame the Prmce ; 
and I should hope, it is no less evident, if -that, gentleman 
had been capable of conceiving a'project so Unworthy of his rank, 
understanding,, atid, high stalipn, I pm not the person to whom 
be would have applied for its e^edution. Bpt so far-frum his 
hitrhpdrmg sneb an* idea,, «o *flponi his having b^n privy, to 
my .WWng tb® neither Mr. F!itt, nof yny perj^on con- 

knew Uiat } yvu the. author, until,. 

liot he ffleit Ihst pf law, which for the personal lecuritv of the king, andl 

that respontlblc,* suppose that he can do^m wroitg-^Par< 

liansim^ to of Ha instUudon, moH bave^wiidom, atuinments, 

‘ j|#a jRtef dty* h » thing hue a bles»Qg,’ sold ofibs as awry 

thing 

' V/’' 
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eighth edition appeared, my name was revealed* 

ip the Prince 1 avowed myself the instant an innocent man 
became implicated m the guilt, which, if any, was exclusively 
my own, and the conduct of his Royal Mighness, in conscf* 
quence of that avowal, is a’ far stronger panegyric, and better 
devdopes his real character, than any thing it would become me 
to say. Whenever a* mind capable of so much generosity 
comes forward, under circumsqmces enabling it to display its full 
powers, the country, .t is to he hoped, will have in the conduct 
of their future sovereign suiHcient reason to lament it ever had 
occasion to cittcrla n sentiments ilhsuited lo the dignity, and ui^ 
worthy of the real character, of the heir apparent. 


Appendix B. 

* 

THE French revolution — at first our admiration, aflerwarda 
our un <‘krry f r aDhoirence, at no time an example for imitation, 
and fina'ly our -scourge — is now beheld under impressions very 
diflercut lO ;vhat wcie felt m itscomniencement. It is not pleasure, 
hut pain, thatu » xcit's; pot dension, hut fear; our court, instead 
of coumnst’iaii?;!^ the ".'isircssts of a gallant people, and repro- 
bating fhc wladi justified their revolt, conceived the des- 
perate project of extinguishing the patriotism that produced it , 
Alarmed at d‘c issvie of a contest which seems to have met in de- 
feat and disgrace, the just punishment it deserved, it is no longer 
the crimes of the revolution that are held in abhorrence, hut iU 
vengeance. The hopes entertained of a dishonorable partition, 
and of an extinction of that spirit so offensive at all times to 
despotism, have given way to the yet baser sentiment of despon- ’ 
dcncy; and forgetting that, France owes her vast empire , 
to the guilt and imbecilitjT that assailed her, the advisee of the war,' 
menaced with an invasion by the very gueux (rabble *) t&y 

^ '' 

• This languagctso unbecoming our diplomacy, was first tesorted in the ye«a 
1792 and J793, in a dispatch from our minister at the Hague, pro^hiyip coia« * 
piiment to the previfiling sentiments of hii court at the time, the value .of wl^ 

* favour he can calculate with arithmetical exactitude. That the gpventipcnt of France 
had alien into the hands pf men, whose pedigree could ftot -traced 

as his lordship'*s, Cannot be denied. Heraldty was held in ar^htde estimation 
hy them as aUcient forms and usages^ but whateVKiK birth and pretensions to 
high Sfation may have been, it ia ceroun that dm ability with which they acquitted 
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would have annihilatedj.traio^le befo^'tbe Colossus they have 
laised. If ever the menace should be' realized; if ever we should 
be called upon to defend our fire-sides^ it will then be seen^ w'betliier 
the authors of so much public calamity iind private ruin* will face> 
with a courage proportioned to the danger, the tempest they have 
excited. The appi*ehensions announced in 1791, that the con- 
flagration would reach our shores, witb all the other fabrications 
of that deacription, so industriously propagated in those days, were 
xhere contrivances to give a colourable pretext for premeditated, 
unprovoked, aggression, and in order to aim, with greater force 
and precision, a blow at the very name of Liberty, die fraudu- 
lent pretext of a reverence for the, constitution was urged, which 


themselves, would have done no discredit to the rank and pretensions of those in thi«; 
country to whom his Majesty Jiad confided his ‘affairs. I he former did not conduct 
the interests of their nation like statesmen ^ la jonmee-Hthey adopted a plan — me- 
thodized U-^educed it to system, and the system was perSbvered in by those who 
dismissed them to the scaffold. A new system , was not^ produced with cvci^ ad- 
ministration; this strong testimony of consummate wisdom in the dinrenc 
men who have ruled France since tne lOth of August, 1793, is yet more strongly 
confirmed by the present state of that country. Comp^rmg the respective con- 
ditions of the two nations, it is seriously to- bn; lamented that as much wiMom has 
not marked our public councils, as appears to have distinguished those of France. 
When we compare the talents which have protected France, with those which have 
pssailed her, we should no longer surprised at her tribmphs. When we reflect 
Op the origin of the war, and on {|;>e manner in which it has been conducted, we 
may trace in its result something like e just punishment for an interference not 
called for by the occasion, and li oni a motive which the man vmo conceived it dares 
not with all his authority and credit avow. 'I'he vast dominion acquired by France, 
in a war meant to extinguish her, inay alarm us, for indeed it is terrific ; but it 
should’ not aMoftish us. 

Become an object of wa*^are in our turn, with a prospect of having the san- 
guinary combats, which have so long desolated the continent,' transferred to our 
own ^ores, it well behoves us to look to opr resources for relisting a peril so great ; 
but in comparing the wisdom of those who assail us with the talents of those who 
defend we shfink appalled at the danger, and feel in its magnitude a ju^tifica* 
tion of- the fears it excites. ’ , ' 

With the fullest conviction on our minds, that nothing short of a conipl^and 
al)Sotute change of system can rescue us from destruction we contmne ths^ratnous 
xeutuei. as if courage was wanting for the eflbrt, or infatuation had subdimd our 
undfbtanding and i;He wHb-^lnstcad of tf^ndering the authora of our calamities re- 
. for the consequences of their guUt and imprudence, We sanction "both by 

them* AhMrmed, ahd sot without reasq^, at thjf giant mind ojMba- 
pm, fvek Cipnsokiibn in personalities as disgracefitFii — 

We; ^re weirccnjiry scribblers, the refuse of France and :df 

111..: ....u vii 


’ to revile him. 


for birth end ofiPcpces. as if scurrilities could unnerve bU arm, or ensure our 
IJOarse epithets of Cor^an - Upstart— Dkurper-J-Ihipostor — and 
Aadud^iB, ard a^ikid with a profusion which’ indicate mote strhngly Our dread of 


'^the indi 


^ oqr contempt for his origin, cbiaratfter, or the cranes we^ 

impute'td Mill. ^ calumniate him, not because we abhor uibp, hot because 
the msk * 'ktiiot^our but onv apprehension, that sj^fcs; and while 

we ^cy we «Je .degrading public opinion by the Bilnngs^te we pur- 
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the faithless ministers of the Crown have never faiTed to stab, 
whenever they could do it with !mpunit5^. This malignant hos- 
tility to our civil rights has rharked with more- dr less virulence 
every administration, since the late Earl of Bute infused into the 
councils of our abused and gracious* Sovereign that leaven, which 
has embittered his reign, and changed in some sort the character 
of our government and nation. *An Algerina war has been 
carried on with relentless fiiry against the' liberty of the press ever 
since those ready champions of despotism, the king*s attorney and 
solicitor generals, were employed, in 1763, to hunt down the 
authors, publishers, * and printers of the North Briton. It is fi-om 
that epoch that we are to date ihe rancor which has occasionally 
been manifested against the fr^dom of the press, whenever it be- ' 
came an alarm-bell to announce improvident or illegal measures in 
preparation, or to expose a violation of those rights which all have 
a common interest in defending. It is to that feeling that we must 
attribute the aversion to the changes in France, so fatally expressed 
even in 1790: With such a spirit infused into ourpuMic councils^ 
and constantly, though cautiously, acted upon, it was patural that 
the unbridled, and certainly unjustifiable licence of the press in 
France, recently broken loose from all the shackles of law and de- 
corum, must have created a considerable degree of alarm in the 
minds of men not overburthened with iikpllects, and whose sen- 
sibility was ill calculated to inspire them with an' interest in the 
future fortunes of a people, delirious with joy at the prospect of 
having a government similar to our own. Whatever may have 
been the degree of umbrage taken at the innumerable daily pub- 
lications, in 1790, at Paris, and however repugnant political pam- 
phlets and newspapers are known to be to the taste of his Majesty’s 
ministers, when such publications are not employed to Mster 
them up, it may reasonably be doubted whether even their great 
aversion to a free press in France, was a very justifiable excuse for 
going to war with her; and yet the war, ah origine, will be found 
to have bad no other foundation, especially when it is re^ollec^ 
that the alternative emphatically offered to the discretion of Mr. 
Pitt, and which was acceded io in a manner as to assure to him 
place and favour, was made early in 1791, if not towards the 
close of the summer in 1790. From that moment the English 
press was employed, at the public expence, to* decry the French 
revolution. An, attempt was made to revile and ridicule it — but 
without effect' It pursued its steady cours^ unawed, unabashed, 
and like Religion thrived by persecution. When lender could 
not disgrace it in the public opinion^ recourse was .had to our 
fears; we were gravely assured anarchy, without bteeches. 



dr eyen the Higrbland drew to coriceal its nudities, was {^pariug ^ 
to invade and plunder us^. The news flew like wild*flT4^ through 
all the treasury prints: Mr.* Burke, like an able general, came 
valiantly forward wdh his bpge octavo in conflrm^tipn of the 
f^ct, and in an instant the D^e of Portlandii jand all the old 
women in l^ngtand, alarmed at the and shocked at 

the indecency, marched over ip a body tdiMr. Pitt. 

Th^ acquisition of so much wi^om to tibis minister was ^ com- 
pliment to his measures^tbe addUion of so much virtue, a flatter- 
ing approbation of his chastity. ^ 

" The person, supposed to have the most credit with the king, 
though acknowledged to be the least entitled to it, even by those 
whd court his influence, was aware, that if an alarm 
could be disseminated thtqnghout the^^country, of property being 
in danger; from the Frcncli revolution, the war th^n batching, 
would become popular ; that the current, then strongly in fa- 
vour of France, would take a contrary dir|ddon, and run with 
equal violence againsf her. Happily for a plot which argued 
profound cunning' and little foresight, an occasion soon oflered 
for cajiymg it into execution : the inoffensive meeting of various 
people to commemorate the fall of the Bastile, at a public dinner 
at the Crown and Anchor, and the satisfaction universally ex- 
pressed in every house, mansion; and hovel in the three kingdoms, 
at an event announcing the dawn of JLaberty in France, were 
magnifled into ||i|iapprobation of the 4i&otder8 inseparable from a 
revolution, and" an inference drawn, as wicked as it was fklse^ 
that a design was forming in this country to subvert the 
throne, abolish titles, ,and to imitate the excesses of a people, 
who^ emancipation from slavery was alone the cause of those 
triumphs and rejoicings, so offensive to the enemies of pur con- 
ijStllqypnal right^ That the fnends of Liberty were too ' 

S iti^ in their expectations,, too confident that the results 
! great change in Frqisce yronld correspond with their expetia-.,, 
^ons, ^ has beep (kmonstrated hf. subsequent events. But delu- 
sion is not wi^i well, to tlie gcpeml happinte and 

£r^dOii|^q|!,tnahkmf£y^ on^ thing-^to ^pp>ve of their excesses. 

It wisi^rved fqir those abouti tbfi Brifewh^t^ 

sendmfenis fogedtei^, to the, 

only m the-teiter. ' 

’■ \In 'the public mind,' by' ‘ 

'^jkniX;,',and;attauimtmts wqi^e qualit ^ 
winner /rejm' all ^ 

sponsMit:^j^-^^|ttie ^hich. ‘pswliapseht 

^ no itioonsidexable'^'por- 
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tion gf the money, taken from tlic pockets of t]jc people, to most 
liberally reward' those who were employed to abuse their cre- 
dulity, and deceive them to their ruin. 'Fo have j ractised tliis 
proflii^ncy at any time, would argue little discretion ; but to do it 
with the terrible example in full view of the French court, wliose 
bankruptcy was occasioned by its wanton extravaiiancc, evinced 
a total disregard to consequences, and partook equally of crime 
and insanity. 

If the feelings of those in his Majesty^s confidence had been in 
unison with the general feeling of the country at that eventful 
period — if that which dilfuscd tatisfaction and joy tlirougli England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, could have penetrated the tlinty and ob- 
durate hearts of men unhappily entrusted nith our destiny — if 
tliey bad possessed any thing like sympathy, or fellow-feeling — 
if they had been susceptible of those exalted sentiments which 
mark nobility of mind as well as of biith, they would have se- 
parated die vices of a few from the errors of tlie many, and la- 
mented the probable and too visible issue of so much rashness and 
lolly. But, no — the crimes and extravagances comtnitted in 
France, were circumstances too favourable to the views of those 
who had resolved, early in 1791, to go to war at all events, aa 
soon as the veil could with decency be thro<vn aside ; that is, as 
.soon as die public mind in England had Iwien properly worked 
upon, and its apprehensions sufticiently infla^ued fJHiear down — 
overwhelm — and destroy in our breasts all sense, all horror of 
the iniquity of unprovoked aggression. 

The project unfortunately succeeded— the great bulk of those 
who had something to lose, were deceived into a firm hehefi that 
the only security they possessed for their jirojicrly was a ;war with 
France — consequently every excess of folly, or of ciimc, on the 
other side of the Channel, was eagerly published with every possible, 
exaggeration on this side; and to make the guilt more terrible; — to 
bring its sad consequences more effectually home to every man's 
bvisom, it was artfully held out, that correspondent fSecTmgs and 
.sentiments prevailed in this country; tliat plans were concerting 
between a rabble in London and the French govornmfeht, with a 
view to a revolution in England, and a general plunder of pro- 
perly. In order to inflame men's minds to. the vciy fury of re- 
'ientment, the name of French principles was artfully given to 
what our Newgate Cakndar bore ample testimony did, not ex- 
clusively belong to France- French principles became the war* 
— a watch- word amongst the king's friends# as they im- 
pudently called themselves/ as if all his majesty's subjects, were 

B 
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tK)!- tlif lung's ft lend 1* — Tnkicncfa vtre drawn from local rod 
Uiojoiai} tian^t?ie>«?ions m Iranu, of a plan to subttit our con 
stir ilic n with till s( infounsts, fallacious as tht>y were, and kup- 
jDiUd by f^o\ornmfnt, a Mr well aisliiutcd in tht part 

h* ViS to a( t, without piojxily or rharacter to Iok, or oi not< , or 
cf n-»e jncnct , and vciy shnduly gifted with talents boidlj ad- 
v(il (da im< tuijf in 17 »2, lot tii< protection oi propel ty a<,ainst 
kidkis and icpublicip'.^, aitfoll^ blending irioiai otkiiLCb with 


* It mon important objects did not pres on the notice of the committee of 
fntin L> It would be id ibeabk t>cdl oa inmistas ior an iccoun ot til the sums 
1 so d t ) J hn R vts, j sq fioin the first of Janur( ,179c, to the ftist d Jiiiiiiiy 
180S, inthi iv< , wilhcjucs of voucher ji-C c phnatoiy of the uses to which the 
films IS ucd 1) (.dfcicit departments to that gentleman mere ipplud Ihe pio- 
diKCi n of the t pipers uiil eiiiMe the w irld to mske i toleiable guess at th'‘ gross 
'iinounr s ucd to uth r mcieinaiics and lournahsts fc r the pur] t es if delusu n 
ume with i view to fhtie per‘!«iiil mteiests— many fiom btiiifl; seriouslj 
ihrned by the ttumpcMn*' oi this heio— and others holditig siiuitious under go 
veinmci t, f nful oi being bnnded as Jicob us if they did not come ferwiid, fl u 
in Cl IS d- to enul themselves under the b inkers of n man, whose nimt until then 
was unknown, but is fuineis W(}erequiied,as well istnmes the pioofsoi loyilty 
thus artfully exieud, btcime i tax upon mmy who could ill 'iflord to pny it*— 
Those who h ti no i] prehension oi the altoi and the throne being in d uigei , or who, 
corscious of thfij arlaehment to the constitution, did not ^ecl it ncccss-iry to 
have a ceiti+ieate of their loyilty authenticates! by Mi Retvts, were exposed 
to the licentious scurnklics oi 1 banditti of libellers, and this melodrami 
was perfoimed with wcndeiful <iicce^s, is long lit the fears ind ruduiity ot 
mabkind could be woil ed upon mith any bent fit to the parties conceinid Indeed 
the subseiiptions at fii t flowed in witli such wonde fulj'apidity, thit the clniimin, 
who, with a less prudint ittciition to hhr thin to economy^ oftciatedas s crttiry 
under aborrowid name, was so oveivvhclmed by rettipis, thw lit hr juvti since 
been enabled to leeiunt for the t pendituri A bcldu stiidi 10 t rt r the puhht 
mind, ind bieak it domii to that s indaid of ** urnAndiimn il min stotty which yet 
teigfls loid paraniount in our public councils, wis afterwir la made, uhen tl e cun' 
Slitlition was invaded b v the two bills brought into psrliamei\t by Mi ViU and I oid 
Grenville . tl e one ahctnig tin hw of the land m cases of high tieason , ind the 
Cither ior restraining the in idomof the pleas to s condition ilmost ss abject and is us - 
asn wisin trance undci*theold government From thatrnomdnt s« itteinji va* 
ipiade to identify the miiitstet with the sovereign, and makt it a species of rreisou 
to speak even jdisrespei tfully of the former. J he attempts, which were numerous, 
and made in ^most every pirt of Fngland, did not succeed to the full <*itent they 
watt Miieflded; but they met widi a degree of suece&sS which most strongly 


* An ignoapar, but aennle and officious magislrat-i., at Oosport previous to 

kSoOs eomtxuctod * labolinns man to prison for having cursed MTiIham Pttt tn the 
nuigMirate waa indeed pioseeuted , but owing ro some informality m 
^ porhaps to the chicanery of lawi which ill lawyers know to be 
^y^ur wdt pdtt did piofessum* he escaped the punishment be deserved , bqt 
his teal was h^hljr appliuded as an unquestionable pToi^ of his being a staum^ 
friend to church and stafii^It is, homi#i, a lamentable state cd*thineSf whin no- 
thing shoit of thcLUKlct servility to the crown, or to its nunistbrs, w legardciT 
as t proof of loyuty^ pr coimdtred w ulaim or pi]6s|iort to public employitteou 




fipectrtative opinions in religion and politics, and stamping the 
one with the odium belonging to the other. 

These manoeuvres markecj the pettifogger — not the statesmdh. 
Tlic held that hatehes them may be long, but it is also naiToV, 
like a tradesman's bill, and fit only for the reception of pounds^ 
shillings, and pencil. The experiment was made — property W'as 
every day proclaimed to he in danger; and it was strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of disaffection, and .of. irreligioti, not to join 
in the cry. Fear is contagious — it has also the mischievous 
quality of magnifying, as well as of mwltiplyihg, the dangers it,, 
apprehends, and proves the baseness of its origin by the means it 
takes to fence itself. Prodigality became np less alarmed than 
avarice — die farmer, the trader, mechanic, miser, and sjiend- 
thrift, all flocked to the standard of Mr. Peeves for protection* 
He only took their pence, to sav? their shillings; but the dupea 
have since been called upon to subscribe their guineas to preserve 
tl;cir pounds, and the triumph of fraud is complete. These pire- 
paratciry means answered the einls proposed. I'be nation was art- 
fully conducted, step by step, to the point desired— its haind, 
just and magnanimous, was perverted, to answer the. foulefst pufi> 
poses of deliberate injustice — its credulity, worked upon by its 
fears, was deceived into a belief that France meditated the de- 
struction of England, at the very moment that, occupied, or 
xaiher absorbed, in her own domestic troubles, she had neither 
leisure nor inclination to extend Jicr views beyond her owh con- 
flnes. Most pacifically di$[Wd towards all nations — meaning 
neither war nor outrage of any kind to other states, and mCwst- 
amicably disposed towards tliis country, she hailed every Ituglisli- 
man who approached her shores as a friend and brother, come to 
felicitate her on an event .interesting to all mankind, anthbdl^eb 
she feltf assured he would be the first to (eel and to applaud. 
far from meditating insult or injury at the period to 


.marked tbe d^eniniacy of the times, and proved, that thouj^ ^ie 
not revolatiotiized into a '^tyranny, the minds of men, ttihdaed; 
or perverted by interest, had undfergpne a change very favot^Sp tb the 
silent march of despotism. Uidfortunately for civil (ibexty^ |ps twoi 

modes of attaek— the one by a coup de .the othe^fy sap. man 
for empire, and fit to govern, adopts the former— the latt^[is ^ renjrt c^, those 
Who love the diadem for its wealth and its pageantry, -rThc i^eptrej 5 \With 
*has no other charms than the' means it affords them hlf be1i^ mbehteyops or 
atroci<^ with impunity. Conducted by Silence aiuL Quiming tbrbuglii.jbye ways 
icross roads, they get possession of yn authority they kndw not ho^ to use to any 
' tfood purpose, and felicitate diemielvei on me ^i^ilty in okaining, by trick, 
what they had not the coiiragelo attempt by « 



I allude she reposed confidently on the mai^nanmiity of Grei't 
llritain not to add to the distress" of France, by reven^jing 
the injuries received by the perfidious inttrfcjence of the old 
government in the American quan'el. I’lie wish of France was 
not liostdhy to the nation, or to its government — she rcsjiocted 
the virtues of tlic sovereign, and held in estimation the talents of 
his minister. It was an alliance with England, not war, to wliicU 


* 1790 and 1791.— T was at Paris, on a private missiPn, in-both these years — 
living in habits of intimacy and conisdcntial intercourse with the rtost rt tprctable 
pf those who attempted to conduct the nation through the tempest.— I'h is inter- 
course, with niy and pciieval acquaintanci*, furnished me with the means of 

knowing the political aentinicrits of tlic vaiious parties which at that time agitated 
Prance, Ilavii '' icsiJcd some years in a neighbouring state, my character had pre- 
ceded rny arrival, and en'^urcd me those unreserved comriiUnitations, which rir- 
climspi cti in.would have with Ivdct fiom a pcrrnjn less known. 1 heenme informed, 
not only ol vvhat riK'»^ed to tluir own iniportant conccriis iirthe interior, hut with 
their semmnents of foreign powers, some of Whom were intriguing with tlie mem- 
bers of the diplomitic Lonvnittce, otrering to aclaiowlcdgc the new oicler of things 
ill' France, at the very m.iiuent they were professing much feeling for the falkn 
fortunes of the rovr’l family, and holding out hopes of speedily rc-instatiug the 
king in his foimtr authority, without h.iving either the means or the iiulinarioii to 
reahae piofessions whicJi events have since proved to have been perfidious.— .Olhci 
courts, not so artful, or not having jaiiy views of aggrandisement at th,lt time, 
openly ridiculed the rovolutii^n, and when occasion offered, personally insulted its 
leaders The court of '•hirin gave the first example of this imprudence, and it was 
eagerly followed by the whole race of German prim es, who looking forwaul, as 
usual, to subsidies horn England, we e not idle in accelerating hoiiillties, liy which 
they weic individually to be btnrfitied at the expence of ilieir unhappy people, 
whom they never failed to send to the .slaughter-house, at so much per head, as soon 
as .a market was opened for vending them. — In .the cf all these disgrucefnl 
cabals — of secret undrrhaitd frauds, and of j ublicoutiage — England never became an 
object of distrust, until 'l.c affair of the lotl) of /August, 1792, suggested to her 
ministers that they might observe less leservc in their conduct. — Monr. de la 
Eayctte, iMons. de Noijllet', rnd Mirabeau to his last moments —all ol them 
‘decided friends to a limited .monarchy, the only monarchy that ought to 
exisfr— were .warmly dispi sed towards this country, and the whole ration partici- 
pated in this seiirimnit.— -1 speak from a perfect knowledge of the fact ; but 
k was eni;:ity, l ot cordiality, that unfortunately animated, in those days, <nir 
public councils — It would seiin as if nothing short of a retrograde motion of 
France to that pcint from wliich Justice had driven her, would sati.sfy tlie 
courts of Europe ; and when the veil began to be removed, and the mdecancy 
of the revealed, on which aUme she Oculd expect fepOi>a, it wa.s indig- 

nantly, ^nd w'dh great' shew of reason, demanded if Great Britain would allow no 
other nation to be free but herself? It sefms strange, that a kind of insrmcfive ab- 
horrence should be felt at all times by sovereigns and their mioislers at the very 
niehtlon of the word J-ilcrcy, evei. by those who defive their right, and owe their 
p a.^roite} to a successful extrcise'of its best principles. What can they 
■have fVblft a sounce so pure, if their own maxims of government arc equally 

SiW), thaf thby ishould tremble, as if they had an ague fit, at the bare sound of wliat 
has made thelf fortunes, and would serve as a rqmpart for the presentation of those 
foryjlis, if tbeyHvere as well i!ti.structed in the duties they owe, as they are in the 
of a court ? * 



fclieloolit'cl forward; and if this sentiment had met with a CiW 
spondent reception on this side of the Chapneh there is every 
reason to believe that Louis the Sixteenth would have been yet in 
existence, siirro\mdcd bj his family, the monarch of a loyal an<l 
contented people; not with absolute jiower, as formerly, but 
under restrictions similar to those which happily bind the Uing of 
Kngland, and without wlycli monarchy would be despotism. 

Of all the great changes which have hapiiened in the aflf^iirs 
of men, tliere never was one of greater promise in' the com- 
mencement, or more likely to ensure to mankind so large a por- 
tion of civil and political liberty. — Dltfrt‘ing in its clmraeter and 
conduct from all former convulsions, uith nothing sanguinary in 
its complexion, until perverted by intrigues and cabals of difterent 
factions contdndmg^ tor cloininion, and by the cruel manauivrcs 
of foreign emissaries — the French revolution, if Jolt to itself, 
would soon have settled into a quid hut restrfctciJ monarchy, 
Tvith greater power, and a larger civil list for riie sovereign, 
than what parliament has allotted to the king (»i‘ England. It 
would he as illiberal to place die murder of M. Foiilon, and of 
Mr. Berth iev, to the atxountof the rd'olntion,.as it would be to* 
judge of the morals of this country by llu atrocities recorded in 
the Newgale Calendar. On looking at that gfeat event, we 
should look at the immense population of the country — the ex- 
treme vivacity of its iuliabitaiits — ^the subjection m which they 
had been held for ago — the provocal.ons they had rcceivixl — and 
their unexpected release (Vom the roptraints of 1 .ws, and even 
of habitual respect to tlieir suiicnori?. When all Lbc?e are con- 
■adered, and liow much room was given for the uncontrouled 
career of the vvorst pac^sions, it will be matter of surprise that 
greater irreguhu’ilics were iK)t Committed, and especially iviien 
we recollect the distr*^s and oppressiofis occasioned by the 
i^abelle in particular provinces, and in every, part of the king- 
dom, by the incrciifss cxaciions of faru.ers generals. ' r 

That the revolution did. not lo j ^ preserve this character for 
Joration cannot be denied, but it did not become dishonoured until 
be courts of Tuvin, Vienna, and Prussia, by inundating Paria 
wit'll their emissaries, and the ill advised qufeen by ■ hei* im- 
prudence, gave additional vigour and activity to dhe of 

htrigue ihitt unhappily mixed itself with public atWr.». , and 
irritated the public m.nd to madness. At this epoch stvaiigers 

* It is scarcely possiHc to recur to the ail^cting history of tHp i' ^fortnuate 
Princess, without beini^uvrrjvlielmfid vVith grief ac h«r sad rving of ■ 

letter fortunes, and cntitkd to a tetter fatc^ slie fell a vicuiu ' C ’’.I'f law rudehce 
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from all parts of the trorld flocked to Paris as fo a fair j in tliisJ 
mixture were deen nfen ^nt by foreign courts, pour attiser le 
' feu, et faire monter les l^ies. — Unfortunately 1,he French charao 
ter, at all times too susceptible of impressions, was more tljan 
ever exposed to the artful designs of those wha^e object was to 
Convulse the country by internal discord — to give birtli to 
various pi^ojects and forms of governments — indispose the 
people against their legitimate Prince, and to arm the (lini,Tent 
fketions against each other, in the criminal design of exotting a 
.civil war that would render France an easy prey to surrounding 
nations. I apeak from a positive knowledge of the facts 1 re- 
late, and dreading the rfsiilt of this country mixing itself in a 
cortfederacj so dishonourable to her cbaract^, and so injurious 
to her interests, I informed the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs t, that Prussia, at the very moment she was arranging 
tvith the late Emj^eror Joseph Uie Second the convention of 
Pilnitz, offered to acknowledge the new order of things in France, 
provided the National Assembly would declare war against' 
Austria; this happened in 1791. At that time Spain counted upon 
having Navari’c — and thecourt of Vienna, — Alsafcc — Mr. Pitt had 
his eye upon Domingo, but said nothing. It was at ibis period 
that the leaven, so freely diffused, began to ferment, and soon 

and her fortitude, Het pdncjijpal eraor was insulting those whom she dis- 
lilced or despised, without rcjflccting bow much they had it in their power, by hav- 
ing the public opinion in their favour, to ruin her and the hapless king. -*• Over- 
rating at once the dispositiqn and the means of her .brother, at that moment at 
war with his revolted subjects in the low countries, she- counted upon assistance 
^om the court of Vienna which it could not ^ive, and hastened her destruction 
ky 'ber efforts to restdre to her husband a tceptre he had neither the force nor the 
- address to wield — apprized of what was transacting at the Tuilleries, of her hopcc 
attd her projects, and aware of the fate that attended her, I took the liberty to 
respectiuHy injtimate to her Majesty, through the Princesst; de Tarente, whom . 
I, firequenrly met at dinner the Due d^Arenherg’s, the absolute .necessity 
pf her quitting France without oclay, offering to convey her ro Englap'd. This v*ks 
declined with cjcpressions of kindness ' for *thc coiicefh I took in her 
forcu^e$, accompanied , by a declaiatron wTiich the event proved to have been 
aiqcce^that Shi •umis never e<i acewnt fyrteif fnm tbeluh^^ bid 

shawffi Mi whatever H m^ht he*\ Her Courage and her «uffei&g« mom tbaif 
difette ftwaU he- indiscretions ' * - 

' if h^vc rested herself to the tempest, which it d’as beyo^ her strength 

dfld allWdd tlie ni^olution to take its ccuFS^Withbai adcisstly endeevour- 
counteract its march | if she had possessed sumCtent resoluiipn to renounce 
aif reciting the throne, but what cventsi^gifowliig out of thetimes, 

the (^pwd,of adventurers, each with his infallible 
plan lor d codpter revolution, by^ whom ^he was daily assailed, deceive 

ed« and have survived the storm,^ and have been again , 

-Ihc ifcjol of fhc nbtmn, ifetory, In bimcnti*id»cr delusion, will pity few 
' tiusfortunes! and, ittf %(ttd hct.cpvrage, and the barbstity pf Iier . 

^ .rtwl nrftnvillifj' ' 
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after it became evulent that a confederacy was^jmsed, ndt only 
for ttie purpose of strangling -the infant liberties of Fiance, 
but for despoiling her of lier best provinces. 4 ^ 

This ponspirticy fonned early in ntU, when Franccjf 
crippled by the dissolution of her government^ , prostrate and 
unable to defend herself, seemed easy to be subdued ; her Natiojial 
-Assembly without the means or inclination to be.bostUe — debaU 
ing, whilst the house was in flames, whether they should give a 
ball or a concert in it — the ridicule of Europe for their puerilities, 
'and resembling a parcel of monkics playing at legislation — such 
was the state of France, impotent and inoffensive, when his Ma^ 
jesty was unfortunately advised to resolve upon hostilities, with- 
out the counsellors of a measure so injudicious and unwarrant- 
able, having^any provocation to urge, or any colpurable pretext 
to offer, in excuse for the part they liad advised the king to take;; 
it was not until the conduct of the coalesced powers without, 
and their perfidious intrigues m the interior of FraJice was dis- 
covered, that doubts were entertained of their peaceable inten- 
tions — it was not till then that distrust prevailed, not only of 
the sincerity of foreign powers, but of every man who had tak^n 
an active part in the revolution-all confidence of coursi^ 
vanished, and the convention assumed fi>r the first time tliat 
sanguinary character which affemards rendered it the terror and 
the scourge of nations. It was dhs ii^udicious conduct in the 
foreign powers, that accckraW Uie rtiijfi of the royal family, 
and deluged France with blood.’ It was this conspiracy of kings, 
as it was called, that produced the execrable decrees pf the 1 9th 
Noveinb(?r, and 15th of December, 1^92, which ministers, with 
an indecent alacrity, had the effrontery to plead in justification 
of a war they had resolved upon at least ciglitcen months b^re 
this pretended provocation was given. ‘The curtain soon after 
drew up; and the fi’agedy commenced — four long acts have b^, 
gone throo^h, and though w& ar^ well advanced in tlie fifth,! i|t 
w'ould puzzle prescience* to divine the catastrophe, liaving 
distinctly stated the very early period at which this Omibtry 
resolved upon hostilities, and the terms upon alone 

Pitt was tifid in 1191, he would be sufiered to remain in o^ce — 
having stated tlie unwarrantable ^means employed to' inflame 

• Where ab the conspirators— ^here is'*their union-s-thdr combination— ^nd 
what has been the result of their confedicracy ? ruin to themselves, and slavery to 
their dnhappy subjects. Such of the conspirators as have not been dethmned, owe 
their erdwns to the compassion of the nation cfifcy wot^d have exterminated, and 
with territories without dominion they vegetal objects of pity and of scorn in the 
min. and obscurity they merit. ’ ' « \ 



* the tninds of tbfe people agaimt France, in order to give a 
popularity to the war, wtich from the temper anfl good sense 
oflhe country was not at that time to be expected, I shall, in- 
a Mibsequent appendix, publidi some other facts not gerierally 
tnown, frotp documents in my possession, which will illustrate 
more sU'ongly the inflexible resolve to war ‘with France at all 
events, and prove that no concessions she could have made for 
sotAe ye^rs after its commencement, could have induced the 
confidential servants of the crown to 'abstain firom persevering in 
an unjust and fatal aggression. 


Appendix C. 

‘THIS extraordinary occurrence happened in 1791.—- 1 
speak from a perfect knowledge of the ^circumstance; and as ‘ 
those who* bad a share in giving that mischievous advice, and 
those who were concerned in communicating the alternative 
of "toflr with Franix, or migmtion** to the consideration 
of the minister, are yet inexistence, I dare lliem to ddny the 
fact.— The country, is not yet apprized of the full extent of 
its obligations to some of the parties; but as cunning, in 
this instance, has completely over-reachcd itself, as cunning 
is apt to do/ and the se«.son of reflection seems to be re- 
tummg ' — we shall then > see of what materials' that some- 
^thing behind the throne, " wjiich h greater than the throne 
itseff/" is composed, %hd with what firmnet« lie ViU meet ^ 
uhit^ indignation of an abused sovereign and a ruined 
At the period at which it was intimated to Mr« Pitt^ dittlie 
must M;nr with France, or resign, ihe French revolution was m 
its: had’scarcely peeped over the* Boulevards, at 

^ iblert of fts leaders, the man* the most Jikeiy b 
lock the (Jhanneh o? be ;Pyrt#toe€% and 

as comprehensive as it yas enterpmng^ was 
the rektim of and 

away^ the public c^mon, aiid France haded 
hi]&/^ lament iks one of her deliverers, » he aimed — ( I 

t was ml idfatt #Lord<pr«4villei 

1 , . , / ( ' , ' ■ , 
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ftpeak 0ioih k knowledge of the fkct, being at the time on the 
ipoti and in the habita of daily intercoune with bim)«--to piv* 
lerva peaccji and to avoid every lhii^« even in public del^et 
that might give offence to foreign powera-^ons^uently the in^ 
timation was made to Mr. Pitt, to ^ war or resign, before any 
umlwaTO could possibly have been givra to our government, or any ^ 
rational alarm excited in a mind not vitiated or deranged. What 
share the prospect of admiralty droits to an enormous amount, 
with the rich harvest of a heavy war expenditure to those who 
well know how to reap, may have had m a resolve so injudicious 
in the first instance, and that has proved so fatal in its progress, 

IS unnecessary to enquire — it will be sufficient to observe, 
that if Mr. Pitt had possessed that dignity of mind which mark* 
ed the splendid career of his immortal father ^*<-if he could 
have forgotten the treasury and all its appurtenances, and Igoked 
resignation fully in the face, with half the effrontery he braved 
his qpponents in ilie house of commons, bis .descent from 
power would only have been momentary— -bis return; the 
proud triumph of public opinion !— Public opinion, on some 
occasions is decisive;-*^impatient of delay, it displays its tenriffc 
energies; and when its justice is as obvious as its taka is potent* 

It bears down with irresistible force the insolent clamours of cabal, 
and even pren^ative, if it has the folly to thrust itself be-* 
tween the caprice of authority and the public good. If the 
public virtue Mr. Pitt had ^me any proportion to the great 
occasion which called for its best exertions-^if failing in hi$ re* 
Spectfiil representations to the throne* to convince his abused and 
royal master that he was ill advised, that the counsel he bad re« 
ceived was no less dangerous to lus crown than to the interests of 
the nation, and that ibc paramount consideration of public duty 
left him no ^alternative but to resign, he would have himself 
for ever in fhe hearts of the king and people, and saved hie so* 
vereign from diahonoi;-*^his country from destructiom-^But the 
mind of Mr. Pitt was not equal to such an effbit— ins pigmy 
ambition soared no higher toan to pffict. I'be book of 
caneies was ffur more important in h» estimation then the mteresto 

• .When his tnijesty, ia a hapless nuanent, iatrodtKeii into his councils the lafs 
Lord ButS,h» lordship seat a message to the'^lateBarl of Chatham, *oibring him a 
seat in the new cabinet, which jhe dedinsd without heahation, declaring he would 
never be responsible for measures nSt hia own. What we owe to the magnanimity 
and transcendent abilities of the latter, are upon fecon^*wbat WO have derived 
foom the wiHkMa of the former^ and fown cm aimkk ef theMi whoSt he he* 
^ucathed as a legacy tp bit tovereigo, Sid t iwrie to the eoontry* nyiy be eanily 
ascertained by comparing the state « the nation in xlb8, with what it fias i^ 
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of the eoipire^ or the destiny of nations; and bis lo^lty to tb 
countiy gave way to bis loyalty to an individual. The love c 
peace^ which he bad before avowed as essential to tlie accomplish 
ment of his plans of finance^ was lost in^his love of patronage — a 
the difficulties 6f a contest with a vast and powerful nation, wit 
whose character and resources he was totally ignorant, ius^ntl 
Tanishedj as soon as he became apprized of the terms on which h 
was to remain minister, and the statesman was lost in the place 
man. 


Si 


Appendix D. 

CET Electetir poss^doit la Prpsse 4 un etrange titre — les 
chevaliers de I'ordre Teutonique, chasses de Syne par 1^ Sar* 
rasing, ne savoient oA se retirer, & ils etoient trente inille lous 
Allemands-— Home, TEmpire, & la Polognc, convinrent de leur 
donner la Prusse i conqu^rir sur les peuples barbares & idolatres 
qui en Atoient les habitans & les maitres, & qui avoient un roi & 
nne forme d'etat— la conqu^te fht difficile, longue k sanglanie — 
4 la fin die reussit, k l*ordre Teuiotiique devint tres puissant. — 
Le graiid«inaitre y etoit ahsolu & traitA en roi avec un cour & des 
grands revenusi— *il y avoil un maitre de 1' ordre sous le grand- 
maltre qui avoit son ct4t 4 part, k grand nombre de comman- 
defies. La religion y fleurit, k Tordre avec elle, jusqu'4 eiitre- 
prendre des conqit^tes, k d'envahir la Samogiiie k la LithuaniCj 
cc qiii causa de longues & cnielles guei'Jres entre eux, & ks 
Polonois. Luther ayant r4paadu sa commode doctrine en 
Allemafne, ces cbeValiers s'y engagerenti k usurp4rent hendi- 
laircment leurs commandcries. Albert de Brandebourg, 4tqit 
grand-roaitre, il reunit tous les droits k yiriviUges de rordre 
qui Pavpit elu s'en uppropria )es richesses communes, se moqua 
^ Pipe et de Tempeceur; k sous *pritexte de terminer la guerre de 
BolognCf partagea la Phisse avec elle, dont la part fht appelee 
Prosse & la Sienne ducide, k lui due de Prusse, 

aSvtriAirM TJuf A* St.Rimnn. 4th vol. mce. 
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^ This^ialiar poiseaied Phistia by a very singular title. The 
|m hf thr9[\hil0nk ordar, driven froitf Syria at the time of 
We Crusades ty the Saracen^ did not know where to seek 
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shelter — they amounted to 30,0CX), all Cermans. The German 
empire, Poland, and the pope, agreed to give them Prussia to 
conquer, at that time inhabit by a barbarous people, plunged 
in idolatry, and who had a Jcing, and a form of government 
The conquest was long, difficult, and bloody; but in the end 
successfiil, and the order became powerful. The gr^nd-master 
was absolute, and held a court with all the regalia of a sovereign' 
prince, and had considerable revenues. There was also a master 
of the order under him, with an establishment independent 
of tlie other, and a great number of commanderies. Religion 
flourished, and with it the order, to a degree that enabled tliem 
to invade Samogitie and Litliuanie, and extend their conquests^ 
which occasion^ long and furious wars between them and the 
Poles. On Luther^s doctrines penetrating into Germany, bis 
cause was espoused by the knights, who ^usurping the commatid- 
deries, rendered them hereditary. Albert, the grand-master, 
united all tlie rights and privileges in his own person of the 
knights who had elected him«^ppropriatqd to himself the riches 
of the community, set the pope and the emperor at defiance, and 
under the pretext of terminating the war of Poland, divided 
Prussia with her— one part of which was called Priissia Royal 
to his^ own he gave the title of Ducal Prussia, stiling himself 
Duke of Prussia Hence the origin of. that kingdom, which 
under Frederic the Great aspired to wrest from the Hoqse of 
Austria the imperial title. — Its ML from that height is known to 
every body, and lamented by nobody — It was reserved foi the 
nineteenth century to punish the accamulatod guilt of oea* 
tufies. 


Appendix E. 

THIS project was conceived by the Due d^guiUon^, 
the short time he was ministei'for foreign aflairs in 1711 , but the 
Due *de Cboiseul,* who was tjps decided enemy, and fond of 
war, secretly opposed a measure oakulated to braish war from 
Europe, and finally succeeded in procuring the dismissal of a man 
from power, m whose disgrace all France felt a lively interest, 

* Father tp the Duke d'Aigoillon, whom the msUee of pm Meoeeg of htrina 
lieadeS the mob thatmarUied on the 5thof Octobec,i9[gp,to Vsmilteib to eoropti 
Loins the Sixteenth to rei^ve to Vtm Rsvms he4 m koMwr ^ be petsoaiuly 
Stgusuited with hi« Grace in Franfe. twi to have kaotro Min aftonnids St 
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on tocount his violently arbitrary cmuiiiet hi Brittany. . Thp 
,p1an of an alliance mih England was sufficiently .matxii^ at the 

I had frequeKC occadon to converse with him on the tulwct of that enteiyrise, and 
no (bobt remains in my mind of the falsehood dMe slander. I am lathed that 
neither She late Duke of Orleans, nor the Duke d7!i%oM^ were at Versailles on 
that QKpisbn. Mo^eur Iffimheati, who certaiiiit ^ n^ ll^fndsh^ % 
ion ^9 and neither twbaxd hit taknts h» character^ 
askliigjtim If the Duke of Qxlmns was reaUy cul{»ble,**Oui,de ne T a 
The conduct of the Ku||, On that lamentable n^t, did not contribute to I 
thoie about him whh con^denoe, or the people with respect K* The outc^e ISered 
to that unfortunate monarch in the dead hour of nighty originated in che mpj 
pdvice of those about him, to fly to some strongly fortiflcd>town near the A{ 
frontier, whetehis pretensions would be supported by an Austrian army-^-cll 
Ifsue proclamations, declaring the'Natiboal Assembly rebels, and calling his 
loyal subjects to resort to the royal standard, in defence of his crown. It m the 
"iate (rf* that prince., throughout his whole reign, to bp not only badly advisfl, but 
Isttttly* to U surrounded by tnitors.^Whatever was proposed m his livate 
cokflcils— rthe {dots and contrivances of the qiweD,wereno socmer agitated, th^ they 
were transmitted to the junto at the Palais Ko|ib where the mob always attended 
fyt information of what was going Ibrwar A As soon as they became apprised of 
this projects they todc the alarm, aware that if ihe king couldp ossesi himseu of Lisle 
or Valenciennes, or any ot^r fortress, and make it a rallying point, the army 
would flock to his standard?^ It was to prevent such a catastrophe, that they 
sharchfi4toyetsaUie&, resolved to have their Sovereign amongst them as a security 
fbr the progress of the revolution.. There was mote wisdom in'this measure than 
in that of excituig l^e king to commence a civil war; and if its execution w» net 
marked jirlth, an equal degree Of justice and sagacity, if the enterprise waanstained 
with blood, the guilt belongs to mosc whose inmrudtmt councils ibroed the people' 
.to this extremity as a measure of precaution^ The ministers of the crown looked 
only to riiiC recovery cf an authority they, had deservedly forfeited by having most 
^Qsriy ahawd It, T,hC king, individimy, counted for nothing in the business; he 
WSS merely a puppetin their bands, as wei^ kings are apt to be, when riwy heve not 
^e cunning to piaee themsejves at the head of a cabal cf their own chusing. 

The people, with views far more generous and extensive, looked forward to the 
^ccompl^i^nt o£,yid»^.they thought would prove a great good to themselves and 
posterity^ If those who undertook to conduct the revolution to a happy issue, were 
Jnslnc^e or unequal to the enterprise, the blame did not attach to the people, but to 
f thme'^lKlhad, by their conduct rei^ered such a measure indi^niaUe. > 

The whole machine of government, like a watch gone down, w»eloppbd, Tibse 
Jit uie of it were mcapabk of windup it up, mid, as it always hafii^nt in meh 
cases, forfe was to supply the place of /wj$doi»y the army was resorted to, not. to 

Lchi, eftex jn|dnightj ,7 esv that damentabk. occasion* by the el^ng of 
of hia in the interior hie pal«ke» and ^ittori foi^ 

wjMon^ mriie only meeMa iif appeariug an,in{uri{tta4 tmd^ 
I mondren frequently demandad of nk valet de chaniibri^ while 
^ stockiags,/" Qmtroiia m /frfririda 

r ^ 7^i>rnr/, ^ Kon*Sre, la^fwple v«ns,ijh!ae, 
kfvo you, but- 1 



^ Let her ukecarto#h«ririf*iktkpr^c 
^ king, which ccrcain||y im^d more fear thad 
, .. , ii-the Stxteenihuias net fitted for tha flgd > in which 

century backwongd kafebeimc suM his tem- 
jCera a whokmma kwm ao^NCOPWWipowry 
to.vtnist tjo the mUnary lor 
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time of 1)i$ re$i|[o#tion to ba,ve l^een ofTe^ tp the considemtioci of 
the British cpoH; and a person was nominated to proceed confi* 
dentially to ^ndon on the impoitant mission^ when the change in 
. the councils of Lewis Ihe Fifteenth put an end to a proiect which 
subsequent events ihve proved would havp been advantageous for 
Europe as well as for the contracting partied It was the l^arquis 
de Joviac whom the Due d’Aigaillon bad selected for the mission, 
and it was from that gentleman, whom I mqt at a German court in 
ns 5, I received J:his anecdote. This information was the more 
interesting, as I had conceived a similar idea four years before, and 
had conversed much on the subject with the late Marquis de 
Bouiltd and die Vicount de Damas^ then cbfonel of the fcgimpnt 
of Auxaurbis, whp wer^ decidedly in favour of an alliance^ which 
they felt, equally wit|i myself, would be conducive to the general 
happiness of mankind. Anxious to know the particulars of the 
projected arrangements which were to unite the views and interests 
of two powerful and rival natioi», and desirous to communicate 
to Mr. Pitt, with whom I was in correspondence, whatever, I 
could collect on a subject so Interesting and important, I opened 
myself without reserve to the Marquis de Joviac, and having Con* 
vinced him of the sincerity of the concern I*felt at the failure bf 
a project, copibining in its provisions the security and prosperity 
of both countries, and the peace of the world, I ^ed his permis- 
sion to communicate the substance of what he hadt related 
to the English ministtf ; requesting, it could Jb^e done with pro- 
priety, to favour me with a sketch of die intended treaty, on the 
basis upon which the Due d’Aiguillon intended the two nations 

mtlfltaln Ie|itimste authority, hot to evict ** imtMdiHmd whole 

kingdoib convulsed,' because it was everv where distrenedby th^banlOruytcy, oc- 
casioned by a prodigal court, who looked upon }»uUic revenue as its patrimony lor 
private expenditure— vented its ooiapUintt, not in siglw and idle lamentations, but 
in low initfmuia, which humanity wduld not have spunied, nor policy have 
gitdeih The grievances were r^, not afibeted; and if dlegiance is a duty on 
the part of the people, protection i^no less so on the part of goverhmenc^To ptit 
all upon IDobbia is ratho loo much, ft was this error that lost Chaiiei xbt Fif|t !iii 
life In the aeventcepth century— It brought Louis the Sixteenth to the i|cal^ 
towards the rioie of Ike eighteenth. When ttd^people hrst conh^n^ 
were dispatched to answw.ihein 'with the mhre— hot complaints mil aii ft^ 

to be silenced by the hayonet-^Theyspeak to the sCnvef idmtei.as well Si m 

their passions, an^neincrifcible. Pubik virtue unahned Ibdki dtiiiodsm in 
the hiM, end botointe kuidcciice, hwHn allmeaace. fhe 

gwlty thnd o& the. assasri% pdikd 1^ her fimvii, and h^trlomphb complete. I 
'' *do hot mean to justify the itrocitles committed et Vb^lea in October, k^Sp, or 
at any period of thcreVohidon— lodly mean tosay, diat die guilt of all tlwie ex- 
cesses belongs mere to thoMdOho broiiiipt the difikok^ hv their is** 

opacity widimprudenca, toan to the people^ indeed'first fidtfihe e%mi 

of vkicat and improvideist cooncili, hut ^ giSeitoiaeiit the 

rictimof itsoMm iiri^uhks, imd^ in tti f 

sops. 



ibould treat- I tliouglit it by far theJRibre fhaitly and correct 
wy, an4 the moBt likely to succeed inth a generous and 

enlightened mind, to hare no kind of resen^e^ but to afour frankly 
the wish 1 felt to "transmit to my government ^e subject of this 
interesting conversation, - As the Marqiiis de Joviac was' no less 
Unxidus than myselffor the success of the project in which he was to 
liare bordc a part, he readily aedbded to my reqtiestj and in a 
few days favoured me trith the outline, or rough sketch, of the in- 
tended treaty, As soon as 'Sbbtained the desired permission, I 
lostno time in relating to Mr. Pitt what had come to my know- 
ledge, and as public business soon after rendered it necessary to 
Itave a persdnal conference with him, I off for England, in 
ibe October of that year, and not finding Mr. Pitt in London, I 
immediately proceeded to Burton Pyiisent, where 1 arrived early 
ebi^ugh on the 11^ of October, (Mbiiday, 1 think) to breakfast, 
and the pleasure to givb him the project, as delivered to me 
by the marquis, atid,* amongst other less important communica- 
tions, the proposal of a tax upon legacies, should he, ever unfor- 
tunately have occasion to add to the public burthens, candidly 
stating to him, that the suggestion was not an idea of my own, 
but was, I believe, One of the most productive taxes in the Seven 
United Provinces. He instantly made a memorandum of it in 
bts ppeket-boek; but in acknqwledging his obligations for the 

S gestion, expressed, and I thought with % degree of feeling that 
iceted sincerity, ifis firm hope that he would never have occa- 
sion to avail himself of it. With the project* of the Due d’AiguTl- 
Ibi), he leeined much pleased; and interested, as 1 felt myself, in 
Mr*. Pitt’s administration } charmed as 1 was by his eloquence, 
his youthf, and his close application to- business; I anticipated, 
from the combination of these circumstances, the happieit results- 
from' my having accidentally met witit tine Marquis de Joviac.-*- 
At this period Mr. Pitt possessed ^y unbounded confidence. 
His youth ^as an argument of bis kttegrity: too young, as 1 
thought, to be backnied in the vices or tricks of the wolrld; too 
far elevated alxyve his contempetaries by a superiority of HtbAt 
ilitock in those days, as a vast and poweidi!;master mind, to 
1^. rpftourse to suk^ftige and .underhand deling, to obtain 
re of talents, guided byhoOour^ oiiglit^ to 

ajjaiuat Mr. Fbsa for lAviiig brought putdih 

t to neach £&ditid, I had .iic|lecled to tdes s copy of 
paW 1 |1 have, however, a perfect recoUeccion that Fraase was to 
to ships of war, bdudiae cfa’S)t>f 

order |o. avoid cxdtisg iaaloosp or ami 





*]Hrofe8siom into disrepute, coalescingr ; vrith^ Lord ICorth, Olid 

)}loased to find a. conduct so indecent, so tataf to "tlitt high cha- 
racter for rectitude, which every opposition ought *to havclii the 
gtimation of the people, reprobated and liunted down Mn 
Fittf^l idolized him^ and w^ould have perished in hi$ detehccj 
but credulous and inexperiencedj 1 over-rated the talents 1 adorcdi, 
apd the integrity I had erroneously estimated. If Mr. Fox, an4 
after him, Ae Duke of Portland, have by their conduct dis* 
lionoured parliament in the public opinion — if they have tbroiyn.. 
a general discredit on all opposition, by shewing the tenus pa' 
which they were ready to support uiy minister and any measures, 
or to connect, themselves with any man pr set of men capable of 
bringing them into oifice^if we see thf.ibrmec shaking hands 
with the man whom he mcnacetl with the blacky that they mi^ 
in conjunction trip up the heels of the late Lord Lansdowne> aad 
regain the heaven they had lost — if we have seen in later days, 
the Duke of Portland, and iiis associate!^ joining Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Gijenville, whom they vehemently opposed for yeara^ 
in defiance of all decency and decorum, and insulting the pride 
and prejudices of the nation, rendering, us, if not an accomplice ia 
their guilt, at least defenceless spectators of the venality that 
forges chains for our unofiehding posterity* let it also be remem- 
bered, that Mr, Pitt has been no less instrumental {n accumulat- ' 
ing dishonour on his country, and accelerating public ruin, bj 
meanly falling prostrate to the mischief, who ^ands like a curie 
between the throne and the people, barring all approach to the 
royal confidence, but by the intricate, serpentine course it haj 
prescribed* and by which alone it has wriggled itself into the 
royal favour, and possessed itself of the only avenue to the legiti- 
mate object of our allegiance and veneration. ^ 

Whether parliament will ever recover the wounds, in appeaiv 
ance mortal, it has received from two men, whose talents wei? 
well calculated to dignify and exalt it, is a question 1 dgre itot 
discuss, seeing, as I do, the materials with which the finest poir„ 
sible structure, of the imagination is compost; but that parliar 
ment ought to recover its .character w'ith the people,, that it ought 
to make an effort to rescue itself from the state of degradatioai to 
which it has been tumbled from It’s stuiiendous, sublime height^ 
knd that* it should teach the, confidential s^^vants of the crqwn^ 
it is no longer a puppet in" their hands/ to be, played witb^ 
nor a lacquey to wait on their wUl^, are truths which one will 

* The confidential sefvanu of the crovn heve Istefy. exacted at their right, 
no member house of parliament ^shall presume tp^make a motion, 

out St previous inmnation of his design, ;[and of tlie object of tto intendfd al^ 
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hatre the eflroiitery to asserti fallen as are fh>ifi what oist 
ceBtorf werc> and ^hat I trust our posterity will be. ' 


Appendix F. 

TO this great and first error in our'aristocracy, so unworthy d 
their rank, their education, and of that manly dignified charac- 
ter so peculiarly their own, and which marks nobility of mind, 
as well as of descent, may be attributed all the calamities which 
have resulted to their country from the ill advised junction with 
a man who was any thing but a statesman. Tbh supposed head 
Of that opposition, whos^ dissolution released the king and his 
ministers from that constitutional controul, without whiqh we have 
no other security for our liberties than the virtues. of the sovereign, * 
or an appeal to arms, was little aware of the mischiefs he was 
preparing for his country^ and of the ruin and dishonour that 
was likely to result to his own order, for the preservation of Which 

If 

tien. With the private feelings of men, on matters merely personal, no one has a 
right to interfere; but on questions of a public nature, connected with the safety of 
the empire, and the happiness of nations, and where •only one public feeling ought 
to pervade the whole, it must be matter of serious regret, that any minister should 
have been suSered to advance such a principle in a British parliament, without in- 
stantly receiving that reproof it deserved, in a vote of ceDBUR,for an assumption so 
preposterous and insolent. I do not know that I have conceived an opinion of the dig- 
nity and Importance of parliament beyond what it is most honourably entitled to. I 
Jiave been taught, from my cradle, to venerate as holy, an institution that has rendered 
my country the envy and the admimtiOn of the world; and ^oogb, from a train of 
causes, too obvious to repeat, it has of late been little tenacious ofit*s character, ray 
aSbetim end veneration for the establishment remauis unimpaired. At a member 
of the ^mocracy, I cannot but identify myself with the house of commons, and 
M an indignity <rf[ered to it,as an insult ofiiu’ed peraonsnyco myself; and with thir 
foeling, and a xeeling no lem strong for the honour and integrity of the other 
house of mrliament, I h<^ k will not be deemed disrespectful to the crown, it I 
Ofsertji that no member'of either house ii bound, cither by thq constitution or by 
IlMbwC mage, to give previous notice to ipinistera, of any mofitti fimenlad to be 
inndd, or to communicate the object of it, which will in geiicr4 app^ upon the 
vpijf me of k. Power has an unruly appetite; it is vomcioui, ai well as insa- 
thmti ind but for Che oheck of piuUamdnc, we should have ocHher teeurity nor 
In anaking ^heie d^rvationa, on a &ct whkh has given me much 
Iwin, I ifo 0^ mfoo ifo wkit any charge against this orthat administrarioii : indeed 
i^re i me ^ dhuie between them. We have little to record in favour of 
eithar. It k ih** hM crept in of which 1 cpmpUun, becadse it aims 

directly at tlifc vary «i|tborityt at that auperinteodmg, cenaoriai power of parlia- 
ment, as wefi at ill dvnhytudtlmutirhidt we ibouM iiitoivile''a9ddugmce- 

fidocgvMin ^ 
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apprised^ p<trb«pi^ 4f <iu» ^dtiacqaedtulfa multiHg fiMni 
conclu8i<m$/ wh^A practically applied to the gr&t coticenw of a 
natior^ h\i graca bad the itidiacretion to say he would ratberloairo 
one-thtrd of his Ibrtaiie to h» son under sa^ nionarchiOah ^an 
the whole of it uiider a republican foaeriatKicnt; but if one of the 
great ends of society m security ci property^ and it certainly is 
not of a secondary rank^ the form pnder whicK property is se- 
cured can ba of bttle impbit. When his grace expi^esseft his 
partiality ibr what is no longer entitled to respect than whi\h it ii 
conducure to the dutposei for wbiqh men hdve to line in 
community. bO appears to have folr^otten that a n^atcbicat fbrba 
of government do^ not necessarily inebide Ihd sStldtehco of dn 
anstocracy entitled co share wiftb the soyerhign. the hbnoifii the 
emoluments and cares of slated iji he so bttle cjonvaMat wi^ 
past and present history, as not to know; that tbou^ tibe % 
tnonarcbyis hapfuly boiled, iherb ajm^ otbsr tnooafcbids 
are absolute? Is he y€^ to learni that SrhCte the SoverC jb aptl 
rily f» vested ib an mdividUal, tltet personal liberty ana personal 
pr^rty cannot be secure ? ^ 

The conditions^ Iioweverjt on whtcbtbe noble duke consented 
to join Mr. Pitt, eertakily did not announce that total indiffe- 
rence to hts personal interests, which his protended readmesf to 
sachftce tbrovtInrdA of h» ipfendtd inbei^taitoe, m compfitnent to 
monarclif , would: lea8 us to 4^?^ ^ j^Wble t^t the 

good things itrhiCb bis grace stiptMed andf^sbteinedibr 
Ins friends, gad depend^ts, tnay^ have contributed to fla lbs 
wavering politics to the niU as much as that abundant* affecdun 
he avowed fbr monarchy^ lud a}! doubt will be rimoved when-^ 
ever the mrcutUitaiioei attipiidmg this deimieabte^ mtrtgue are 
revealed. ThotM the ptiltoipdPt^te m iOlte 
most misdUevouibUlInte atd no merei yet tthopgh ^ trgnbi* 
act^ Ubnnwti to dtat the mosudicb owes as bcdt to 
togihiy of bte gnrae^ the country to ^ 

'rbe lutewsl of ihe dn|p 

ing hn unood ftofy ittob imiililm b OmtePdi m 
8taiitui% bulU upon* was tooto 0^ 

3‘<5T.®55f 

jMd {pMSi nimieX» 
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voflimisy, and so {)iJl|uiou8« as even to carry fall evidence that 
those who urged did not believe them. It was pleaded 
m excuse for tbf^desertion, that if government acknow- 
ledged the new imer of things in France, the abolition of 
titles would folloi^of course in England, and they were worth 
lighting for. Iff tlie preservation of our laws and constitu- 
tion had been coupled with this excuse, the people might have 
indulged the pleasing hope that their also counted for 

something in the estimation of those much for their 

coronets; but the anxiety expressed on tne^ occasion was entirely 
personal ; it was as little connected witli the national ^ interests 
and national honour, as it was with common sense and common 
decency. On its being asked, if, after a seven yearns bloody 
war, we should be finally compelled to recognize the new go- 
vernment of France, what apology could be oftered to the country 
for having invohed it in such a contest? It was answered, that 
Providence having thrown them into that cast, it was worth fight- 
ing for, and fight they would From whence it is evident, 
that for interests absolutely personal, and those persons of small 
account, compared with the population of the country, and even 
with their own order, the nation has been plunged into a war, 
the sad consequences of which even pro'cience cannot foresee. 
The lives of thousands and the fortunes of millions were of little 
value in the estimation of those who set so high a price on their 
titles. The fee-sipiplc of all their estates, converted into an 
annqity, with the whole of i|hiat they have plundered the country 
in sinecures, grants/ pensioiu^ and reversions, since their merce- 
nary junction with Mr. Pitt, would not discharge the interest of 
. the expenccs incurred in coinplaisante to their prejudice^), their 
fhars, their guilt, and their folly ! It is a strange defect in the jiohcy 
and pohticai^natitutions of nations, that causes so trivial should 
be permitted to inflici such calamities on the world, and that half 
a dozen, or a lessee number, of individuals, not very happily 
gifted either with talents or with feeling, should have the poi^er 
to prolong, as their avarice, their caprice, or their malice shall 
dictate, the miseries of mankind. 

* Such were the pi^eeisc words of s cosvemtion that passed b the sdnuier of 
1794, between 7 peer of p7rlhment,a membei of tlie then administration, and a 
late member of the hoate of commons, who cslled on his lordship to lament his 
^defection ftom the genuine whig principles, to which this country ow^ her former 
splemlor and dominion* and the full and entire restoration of whi^ can alone 
save her ftom destruction. 


^ fui 
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A^ndix G. 

THE abolition of titles Jn France look place on the motion of 
Monsiomr Matthew de Montmorency, a member of the National 
Assembly in 1190, not for the purpose, as Mr. Burke asserted, 
of destroying the priviledged orders, on which that name reflected 
inore lustre than any other, but for the purpose of rescuing the 
ancient nobility from being confounded with the vile mixture of 
self-croated counts and marquisses with whom Europe was over- 
run, and whose adventures brought disgrace on the aristocracy, 
and on the nation itself — the most effectual way to get rid of this 
mob of titles, ^s to dissolve and melt the whole into the general 
mass, de les r^hndre, with a view in due time to restore that rank 
purified from the innumerable swarms which had been foisted into 
it from the bar, from commerce, finance, and the pave ; but the 
“turn which the French revolution unfortunately took, on being 
forced out of its natural and original course, by the perfidious, 
and cowardly conduct of the difforent'eourts of Europe, prevented 
die accomplishment of this well-intentioned measure, and exposed 
the noble author of the proposed reform, to all that obloquy which 
Mr. Burke, from the worst of motives, so copiously lavished on 
those whom be cleserted or opposed. — ^Whether the wisdom of , 
the measure corresponded with the purity of thp design, is un- 
necessary to enquire. The fact, as stated, was well known to 
Mr. Burke when he accused the parties concerned of a mean and 
criminal renuncialidd of their biiih-rights; but calumny loses all 
its atrocity in a mind insensible to remorse, and misrepresentations 
never had any thing very offensive to the morals of that gentleman, 
whenever it suited his purpose to resort to them. 

li is from Monsieur de Montmorency 1 hold this fact; I 
knew him, and it is a justice due to the integrity of that insulted 
ioobleman, to rescue him from tlie slander of a itian who never 
spared the throne or the cottage, whenever it suited his malice or 
his interest to abuse either. 

It was with equal indecency tliat Mr. Burke accused Monsieur 
De la Fayette of having connived at the escape of Louis the 
Sixteenth from Farts in 1791, and allowed him to proceed to 
Varennes, that be migiH enjoy the maltgnunt triumph of bring- 
ing back the sovereign a degraded prisoner' to his, metropolis. 
Mons. de Bouill^; With whom 1 was intimately acquainted, from 
'having been his prisoner in the Amerfoan war, assured me to 
the contrary. — He was in the secret of that ilbman^d flight of 
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an ill-advised sovereign, and has since publicly vindicated, in hia 
printed memoirs, the character of Mons. De la B'ayetle from the 
unmanly aspersion ; an aspersion the more atrocious ,ibr having 
been thrown on him whilst immured in a durtgOon^ and withoui 
,ihe means of refuting the slander, eve#if he had known the con- 
‘ trivance of malice to embitter bis afflictions. 

j ‘ ■ i 


Appendix H. 

IT is impossible that the puke of Portland and his a^ociat^s 
can ever forget the last meetiqg tliey had with Mr. Fox and h:s 
friends, when they met by apjwintment Yor the last tiuie at 
Devonshire-house ; it was at Ahat last sad interview ; at that fatal 
. meeting of an opposition, *tbrniidable from their numbers, and 
with, the solitary excepiion of their nominal leader, formidable in 
point of tahmts, that the credit^ of the only coiiutitutiunal chi c k 
on the despotism of tlie crown was extinguished — the parlia- 
mentary opposition, (the honorary guardians oPihe constitution), 
fell on that memorable oecaston, to rise perhaps no more, and 
witli it fell, the pride, the glory, and the l>est ^jetence of Britain. 
Ministers from that moment felt themselves unfettered by re- 
straints, utiawed by the controul of super^r talents, and by 
^rcad of public shame, w'hich sometimes holds the place of vir- 
tue: Many of tht>se w ho were present at this meeting of the Old 
and New' Whigs, as they called thwiiselves, will do justice to the 
enlarged and comprehensive mind of Mr. Fox, to the correct 
yicws°be had , of tlie probable edecta of the French revolution, 
an4 tp his, exquisite sensibility on finding himself compelled to 
relihquish the endearing ties of long-establislied friendships, or 
of becoiijiiog ah accomplice in the ruin of his country. He pre- 
ferred hW duty to his iiUtrest, and by the virtue of feat resolve, 
am^y atoned *for all the, political errors of |iis former life. Mr. 
Bui^e, indeed, triumphed for the moment, .but it was only to 
mnder tis fall, more conspicuous, and his disgrace eternal — even 
a vagrahtf iugidy^i pif^ie^^ irho ^bailed him in the plenitude 
' of his,,borrow\ed^^,glory^,‘ as t^ir Jtdei^ab, disdain* to chant 
bymins to hia inemory, and with *aU his blind devotion to their 
frauds and superatitiom would not honour him with a mass to 




ensure his s&lvation. It will be difficuU to ascertain at this 
period/ what that personage received from tlie remnant of the 
French court/during the short interval of its existence after the 
destruction of the Kastile but if any credit is due to tlie ques- 
tionable testimony of M. Calonne, the sum that Mr, Buf'ke 
received from the French court, more than trebled what was de- 
rived from the sale of his Reflections on ihe French Revolution^ 
17,000 copies of which were said by Dod.dcy to have been , sold. 
This extraordinary production, which did far greater credit to the 
eloquence of the author, than to bis judgment, his character,^ 
or discretion, may be said, to have sealed the destruction pf 
Kurope.' — It gave a false bis^s to the infomied ami uninformed 
minds of tliose, who were to guide the public opinion, as well 
as to direct the public three <»f nations. — It was that book, so 
much in favour, where it should have been spurned, published 
the latter end* of 1790, or early in 1791, that decided this 
country to war with unoffending l^rance. The revolution wag 
then in its infancy ; it had anriounced ninhing hostile to other 
nations, nothing oflensive to their governments, nor any 
thing very criminal against its own; and that this country* sliould 
have resolved upon hostilities without provocation, wilhout^cven 
the prospect of any one good resulting from the contest, ^rgueg 
either extreme wickedness, or extreme insanity, or perhaps both: 
for there is malice gswelj as cunning in madness. — Much future 
good, liowever, may result from having been precipitated inro 
this unjustifiable, this unprincipled war. It may induce, if not 
the present generation, at least its posterity, to (;;alcu]ate (if 
the science of arithmetic will enable them) the sum total of tlie 
calamities which this flagrant aggression has occasioned to the 
civilized world, and whenever such an investigation is under- 
taken, the magnitude of almost every in the space of 

fifteen years, will found of a nature to startle, not so much 
our credulity, as our imagination. The long interval -appekrg 
as a dream, or fiction of a brain ' diseased, and it requires 
no ordinary degree -of nrfcntal firmneis, for the memory^ to 
deliberately contemplate all the tremendoug chaiiges and 
occurrences produced by the subversion of the French go- 
vernment History, in rcci^ding the transactions of these 
days, will hazard her charactet Ibr veracity ; effects con- 
tradicting the experience of ages, and giving the lie to the 
causes that produced them, are not the least marvellous of the 
^currences which are to discredit historian who records 
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Every change a|)|^r8 to he the effect of magic^ and yet 
know the agency tp be hpman. ' 

The subversion of empires has been accomplished with less 
difficulty than removing a pauper to his parish, and kings are 
ipade to appear and dis'4pp€ar with as much facility, and with as 
lijttle ce^remony, as if they were puppets in a galantee shew. 
Whence has arisen all this degradation of kings, this subversion of 
empires, and those wonderful revolutions, not- only in states, in 
laufs, morals, aqd religion, but in our frame and turn of mind ? — 
Will all these miracles, accomplished without supernatural aid, 
eventually produce happiness to mankind, or bind them in 
eternal servitude to despotism ? It is an senigma, and time alone 
cap solve the riddle. Is our destiny fixed, or is the interval to 
be a state of probation ? if the latter, what are our prospects? 
—I f the fonPer, what are the sufferings we are destined to endure ? — 
Who dare contemplate the one, who can^ describe the other ?— 
What has produced this dreadful sfate of things, this moral 
derangement of the universe, in which kings and kingdoms are 
held as cheap, and of as little account, as paper kites, or any 
other baby toy ? — ^The war, that scourge of humanity, has 
produced all those terrific changes, and though an affliction so 
seve#e, and of this wonderful extent, has never before visited man* 
kind, yet the evils resulting from a state of warfare, have always 
been of sufficient magnitude to have rendered it a question with 
honest, men of plain common sense, how lar it was consistent 
with the interests of society, of necessary to its preservation, 
that the power of declaring wir should reside with any indivi- 
dual, whatever may be his wisdom or his discretion ? Scourged by 
disasters into reflections of this kind, the legislature, in more 
enlightened times, perhaps in our own, may probably be in* 
<duced to provide against the mischief of wanton warfare, at the 
pleasure of an indmdual, who, though invested with the sove- 
reign authority, is exposed to the same passions, and liable to 
the same caprice, the same humours, and resentments as other 
men, without being subject to the same wholesome restraints, or 
thft same responsibility. If ever the moment should arrive, when 
forbearaiKse ceases to be a virtue,, this power,- so liable to he 
ih^ed, conferred in times of ignorance and monkish supersti- 
Jinp, sacred oifly for its antiquity, will be er^ed from 
ihe code of, ctvilbed^ nations, and the happiness of millioiis 
^ise to be;' a contingency on the pleasure of the sovereign or 
hjB mhusters iTte antiquity of law or usage is not of 


* Vide Appendix (&) 
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itself a sufficient reason for its continuahce. The immediate 
or possible utility of a law, is the only rational ground 
its existence ; and when the hw or usage in question is inves* 
ligated with that sobriety of tempeir, and discernment due to its 
importance— when every possible advantage resulting from thfe 
right of declaring war being invested in the sovereign shall ht 
contrasted with the calamities kncypn to have resulted from an 
abuse of it the policy of revising this part of the king's prt- 
rogative will become evident, and the result of such an, invest!* 
gation may be foretold without consulting. an astrologer. Farther 
advanced in the . science of legislation, mankind may possibly 
marvel that an error of so mischievous a nature should have ol^ 
tained the sanction of centuries. 

It will be said, perhaps, that it is dangerous to attack the pre- 
rogatives of the crown. It may be so. — I Veil knoV the temper 
of those with whom I have to deal, and of the times .1 live in; 
but I also know, and history is my instructor, that it is not al- 
ways prudent to defend them. An obstinate adherence to 
prerogative brought Charles the First to the block; James 
tlie Second having incurred the same penalty, would have re- 
ceived the same punishment, he would have found, as well as his 
father, that " Divinity doth not hedge a king/* if his ifeara^ 
stimulated by his conscience, had not given celerity to his heeU, 
and secured his retreat to the continent. If prerogatives had 
been immortal, our condition would be deplorable; Indeed 
hopeless. We should have had the felicity of living in times 
like those of Queen Elijsabeth and Charles the Secoqd, which 
Lord Grenville t so highly applauded in the House of l^^ordsi, 


* In$tances in abundance can be drawn from the hiitory of all natbns to prove 
the disadvantages resultingfrom the right of declaring war leing confided to the sove- 
reign. Henry the Fourth of France, after gaining the battfc of Ivry, might have 
an end to the war immediately if he had marched to, Paris, then ready to tundic 
to his arms, but Was«prevent^ by the Marshal de Biron, who considering SMur 
as hit harvest, prevented peace. His son afterwards might have close d the iCOO- 
test, by taking the general of the league, but the Marshal prevented him, declactng 
that such a step would send them back to plant cabbages at Biron. Louvols, me 
minister of Louis the Fourteenth, laid the palatinate in ashes, tn 'eoAseqtieiiGefaf 
a frivolous dispute with his master about the mfi^urement of a window at 
anon. In our days France was finally decided to espouse the cause of Amerit^a, 
hot to distress a rival, but «that’ the late queen, and the Courtt d'Aitois, 
might more readily have supplies from the war fund. The necessity d dodsiderh^ 
in parliament the truth of aliedged tran^ression, and the^^ustice of appealing to. the 
fiword, befere hostilities are resorted, to, would perhaps put an end to wanton wazw 
fares or at least prevent their too frequently occurring. 

f Until this period, the law required two competent witnesses to establish the 
guilt of high treason ; and it is as little creditable to the parliament chat became 
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wli«n be had the temerity to alter the lav; of the land in cases of 
high tn-nson. — Widi the star-chamber in existence, -his lordship 
would have bad no bad auxiliary to his arrogant and, very arbitrary 
principles; and we might also liave had the comfort of. beholding 
another rudian disgracing the judgment-seat, winch Jeiieries pol- 
luted in I lie seventeenth century, 

I do not know what degree of criminality the' ministers of the 
crown, in these days, may attachT in their own minds to the pro- 
posed investigation of the policy, justice, and expediency of the 
prerogative in question undergoing a revisipii — hut it will icquire 
something beyond their strength of talents to deny tlie right of 
investigation. 

How far it may be expedient in the legislature, at this or 
at any other period, to retrench or withdraw the prerogative of 
peace and war from the crown, 1 am not competent to decide — 
but 1 contend, on the strong ground of public right, in which 1 
am justified by innumerable precedents, in times less favour- 
able to the freedom of enquiry, that the prerogatives of the 
crown are, and ‘ ought to be, as open to discussion as the 
oUier existing laws, and that there is nothing so sacred in their 


nn accomplice in the crime of taking one of those barriers against despotism 
from the people, as it was to the minister who dared to introduce a measure 
so dangerous to our liberties. Every statute that fences the person and pro- 
perty of the subject, should be as immutable as the law that ensures to the 
legislature obedience to its enactments — the one protects the very life being 
of the state— tlie other that of-every individual, and the sanctity of both should 
be equally respected. It was, in fact, altering the law of the land ; and but for 
the venality ^ the liouse of (!)ommons in those days, his lordship would 
never have presumed to have attacked, in z manner so flagrant ,'une of our best se- 
curities for life and personal freedom— If in the barbarous times of Edward the 
Third, when liberty, chained to the foot of the throne, res]>ir!ng only at the 
pleasure of the crown, Contended with authority, and exacted from ^spotisni 
that no Briti^i subject should be put to death, on a charge of high treason, but 
on the concurrent testimony of two sufliciefit evidences, what must we tlvink of 
the principles and temper pf that man, who has dared to rob, in our days^ the 
subject of one half of this invaluable security, and expose hie life to forfeiture, on 
the solitary testimony of an in^vidual, who may possibly be suborned to swear 
away the life of innocence ? 

It Would he pleasant enough to listen to the harangues of this indefatigable 
candidate for oflice, if we cQold conquer the contempt excited ky the gross incon- 
sistency of his public conduct. j|{irheti in place, he would, to preserve it, have ex- 
tended the jirscogative of the crowp umii it snapped — Now that his lordship hat no 
longer the direction of his majesty's counciU, he would impose himr/vlf on the people 
as a,i^nd to their liberties, ^nd talks respecting the laws of nations with as much 
ease aad^s^i^ntery, as if he had never violated the one, nor infringed the other !— 
At ondjfeodt. he wcatld Kaye sealed mir mouttu— he Would now open them t,o their 
wido^ptth, to roor him iatoo^ce} hitt thou^* we have been his victims -«« 
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Antique fc^rtn and substance, as to preclude an enquir}’’ ii^to tbeif 
necessity, or utility, by those who ate the most likely to suiter 
from an abuse of them. — In the arbitrary reign of Edward tlie 
T’hird, when the whole almost of our polity, and even tl)e coiu’se 
of jii&ticfi, was regulated by the king's prerogative-^when the 
power of the crown dispensed with the laws, exacted doans, en- 
larged the royal forests, levied exorbitant fines, extended the au- 
thority of th^ privy-council and star-chamber, and imprisoned 
members for freedom of speech in parliament — when even the 
sentence of the laws was cancelled, in criminal cases/^ by the 
king’s warrant, and rapes, murder, and robbery, were authorised 
by royal authority — even in those times, when legislation was in 
its infancy, and the sovereign in a manner complete master of 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects, complaints and rcuioti- 
strances were made against his prerogatives; if tliey .were not 
absolutely renounced in that reign, if they were riot retrenclKd 
by law', yet the exercise of them was so softened to the 
temper and interests of tlie people, as to render them less 
obnoxious and oppressive. It was in this reign that a distinc- 
tion was made for the fii*st time, between a ]>roclamation by 
the king and his privy-council, and a law which had received 
"the assent of the lords and commons. 

li‘, at a period so barbarous and remote, the prerogatives of 
the crown were examined for the purpose of abolishing or re- 
trenching them — if, wlien common sense daw ned lor the first 
time on our iniant legislation, and pointing out the coijirse it 
should pursue, exposed the injustice and absurdity ot* the arbitrary 
maxims of the prince — ii', from tliat proud epoili in l^ritisli 
history down to the present day, we find p irhameni occasionally 
lopping uft^ or cutting down, the preroga'.vcs of the crowi», in 
proportion as ex|)crienee, our best wisdom, shelved their existence 
10 be useless or pernicious, will the king's ministers, with the 
Cl rnvii lawyers at their heels, have the indecency to tell us, that 
what w'as permitted under the fierce despotism of our Edwards, 
when the court, intoxicated with power, and licentious in the 
exercise of it, willed men to death at pleasure — shall be denied in 
the milder reigri of George ti>e Third, when the people, better 
instructed in their rights, and better able to delead them, have 
restricted the march of royalty, and prescribed Ijoimds to thovse 
who are at all times well disposed to leap them ? 1 tliink that, 

broken down as the spirit of the nation seems to be by domestic 
calamity ; undermined as its public virtue has been of late 
years by the silent, and on that account ruinous operation of cof-> 
ruptioii, a resistance would be made in parliament, where a^one 
V 
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I tnisTi resisttnoe should be made, to an attempt so daringp and 
in!quitou8.«^The prerogatives of the crown are sulgect to the same 
changes as all other institutions and regulations.' They must be 
adapted ilS times and circumstasices, whatever may be the in* 
dividual of the sovereign, or of bis ministers. 

The prerogatives that existed in the fourteenth ctntury are no 
longer suited to the manners of the present age. Those that 
marked the days of the Stqarts would ill accord with the actual 
situation of the country. It has been found, advisable in every suc- 
ceeding reign, to retrench from the sovereign a portion of the pre- 
ro^tives ipeceived from his predecessor. Even his present majesty, 
on his accession to the throne, was prudently advised to surrender 
a portion' of t^Jis part of his inheritance, by declaring the judges 
independent of the crown, w^o had till then, it was pretended, held 
their places during pleasure 

After these instances of resumption on the part of the original 
proprietors, will those who are disposed to brand every en(]uiry 
into abuses as criminal and seditious, pretend that the preroga- 
tive of peace and war is moye sacred than any of the rest of the 
family, or that it is better fenced from the profane touch of in- 
vestigation, because it possesses greater latitude of mischief, and 
far stronger temptations to be abused, than iU younger brethren ^ 
These are precisely the very reasons for calling the attention of 
parliament to this part of the regalia, and especially as al- 
most the half of this extensive reign has been consumed in 
ruinous warfare, and ministers pretend, that the vast fund aris- 
ing from the produce of sales daily captured, or detained pro- 
perty, before a declaration of war, belong of right to the 
king— that it is his personal property, and that he has a right 
to totow it on whom, and in wbut proportions he pleases ! It 
is due to the country — it is due to the acknowledged virtues of the 
sovereign to oppose an assumption so impudent and so dan- 
gerous; it is an assumption no less repugnant to the well- 
ktlown feelings and personal character of bis majesty, than it is to 
tlie consitltutional rights of the subject, and being hostile in its very 
principle to public liberty, it must be opposed and refbtedL 

With respect to the personal property of the cra\to, strong 
dbuhjU ere ehte^ined whether the king, le^y speaking, has a 
* . 

|uiihirtsy$» '* -the jcsc^iditneiit df the judges in their plhees fbr life, was 

CtSldcesginn to vsieh the ' It hoie the appeiraoes cf e royal bounty, 
httt hadnothini nu in it. The jod^es were already lot 1ife» exceyting in the case 
of a dtMtiif ; and that ftio hill only provides that it shall not be in the Dowjsr of the 
j^g*s succeithr asmove diem. M the best, therefore* it is only a legacy, not a 
t\% on the pan meat iMtce for lumself he gives upnothiag*** 

VoLiL p,a88« Ouiuine eiUuon* 
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nc;ui lo any pn)j3{'i ty, or to aocuniuiaio trciwiirc, e>f(:<.|pt 
for isio of useful ;\u«l lefp'tiniale ]i4iblie expenditure — 

I'nat siu'ls 11 ny;lil, iii>estcil in any •soveri.ii'n, ini^lit evenLua!!}’ 
]3V-‘Ve tl.ui^’crous to flic libtrtits of Uie people, will not be 
tinned. 

'Flint siudi a ri^bt slionld be rcoo«*-nis<’d in iiliiniled inonarrliy, 
e.'innot well be in.n 'led upon by any man fairly CTililleil to re>ule 
en (!io outside of IbFdain or of Newgate, bieause sik'Ii aright, 
(oupicd wtili the ngliL of deilarlng* war, leaves the riulion with- 
out any other security for ivS irj'ose, lor its best intere^i^^s, and jbr 
its bbirlies, tljan the integrity and discretion of ibc Prince ; 
but tliong'li the ( nbglitcned wisdom of bis prestnt majesty is a 
sudieient security for bis faithful observance of that m<*drratiott 
and love of justice wdiicli he has hilherlo displayed through life — 
although we have notliing to apprehend from bis iumiediatc suc- 
ccs'.or, yet our rights arc ti>o valuable to be held on no other 
security than a lifeo'nterest. — A tenure so fragile and precarious is 
hai^pdy unknown wMthui tins sea-girt isle; and as the virtues arc 
not iicreditary^ like tlie diadem, it becomes us lo guard against 
conLingcncies, and on no account to leave the lionor and ‘prosperity 
of the country, with the freedom and happine.ss of the peojile, at 
the mercy of an individual. 

TIk’ nature and extent of the danger to be apprehended frotn 
the assumed right of the crown, to appropriate to itsell’the droits 
of admiralty, possessing as it does, in virtue of one of its pre- 
sent prerogatives, the right of declaring war, will be best ex- 
plained, w lien the amount and application of those droits, from 
1774, to the present time, arc submitted to the legisla- 
ture. It is a question involving in it matter of far greater 
moment than the furnishing the king with the means of 
performing acts of liberality to individuals. It is not whether 
the duke of York or fluke of Curnbeiland are deserving of 
the donations they have received — perhaps they were not, 
considering the Ipcrulive appointments conferred on the 
former, an<l the recent addition of six thousand a year rifiost* 
improvidently bestowed by the bounty^ of Parliament on the 
latter— It 'is whether a king of Kngland ought to have a fund 
his absolute disposal, which he can at any time swell to an 
indefinite amount, by issuing orders to seize on the ^iroperty of 
neutr&l powers, under one of those pretej?ts which the subtlety 
of diplomacy can itadily fabricate, to justify wanton aggree- 
siom 

It will be argued, that tlie House of Commons holding the 



purfiC, ii A sufficient countcq)oi.3u to the prero^^ative of 
<1( 1 ,'iiirin^- war, mul that thougli the king can couv.ncnce hostik- 
iit's lu; eiinnor continue them, unless iu|’nislied with the Hicans 
by l^arliamcnl. d'hcre is c-ertumly in this legislative, resli’iction, 
something like a c.heck, or security agai<iAl an abuse of a ]nc- 
rogative; the prerogative, however, staids in- need of revisiun, 
whatever may have been the vigilance with which parhaineiil iids 
superlntemle'il iho public expenditure. I'he rigid a'conmny, 
bordering upon parsimony, invariably observed, in granting 
supplies, and tlie exemplary fidelity with which it has on 
all occasions discliargod its various trusts, may be urged as proof!', 
of its corrective powers, if the avarice or mdiscrelion of the crown 
had ever rendered an interference necessary. Thus doubly fortified 
against wanton warfare, by the wistloin of the sovereign, and by 
the integ»‘ity of Parliament, wexliavi nothing to fear in t!ie ])rescnt 
reign frc'in an abuse of the prerogative in quf.‘,tion; but assuming it 
as a fact, not absolutely beyond the reach of pofcsibilitVi that tin; 
nation, at some future, period, ami under le^s favourable auspices, 
siiould have the misfortune of being governed by a prince not 
quite so wise, so clement, and so just; that it should be dis- 
graft’d by a parliament less faithful to its obligations, less tenaci*- 
ous of its honour and its indcpcndance, than the parliament in 
our days — let us suppose (for foresight is an appendage of 
v/isdo!i), and it belioves us to guard against what can hap- 
pen) that the country laboured under the misfortune of having 
a sovereign, whom a vicious education, operating on a mind 
not so happily gifted as the one under which we have the 
i’chi'ity to live, hud rendtre(^ despotic and avaricious, with sense 
enough to unilerstahd the legal impedmients opposed to his grati- 
fications, with cunning enough to conceal his designs against 
Jilierty and tlic national w^ealtli, by a scrupulous attention to forms^ 
and w!tli an exierior that would irnpo-ie upon discernment itself; — 
in a<l Mtion to a calamity so gi'eat, let us suppose the yet greater ca- 
lamity, (the greatest that can befall a free people) that the country 
was cois' 1 wiJli an Iiouse of commons notorious for its vaiality, that 
the peers, regardless of that dignity which is tlic better part of their 
fio!>iIity, caliallcd lor power, while a rabble of traders, and adven- 
4urers o ' all descriptions, calling tlvMiiselves our representatives, 
caballed for places, and as misery never comes al«ne, let us, pur- 
suing the line of prohahilily, sup])o*e that the sovereign, without 
mental endowanents, or altainmenls w oriliy of royalty, and with 
m other prehmsiohs to the higii office he fills, than merely the 
right of Buccession^. bad the de.xterity to, place himself at the 
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ol a iittlc faction of liis own selecting, devoted to his will* 
president of a pandemonium of his own, or that he had the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of a junto, daring enough to govern 
the country in his name ; under such distressing circumstances, 
against whicli we are happily fenced for the present, what would 
be our security against an abuse of tlie prerogative which gives to 
the sovereign the right of declaring war — and especially if the 
pretensions lately advanced should have acquired llie three of law; 
that all captures made previous to a public declaratiun of 
hostilities (being the distinction between prizes and droits of 
admiralty) belonged of right to the king, and was the private 
property of the sovereign ? The enormous wealth which might 
be instantly acquired by an unexpected seizure of neutral sliipi^ 
navigating the ocean on the faith of existing treaties, is a temp- 
tation to aggression, which a sordid and despotic mind would not 
resist, and that a weak one, ill advised, could not. 

It is thereibre incumbent on parliament, before pietensions so 
illegal, and pregnant with much serious mischief to the iionour, 
the interests, and liberties of the country, are suffered to acquire 
strength from usage, to rebut the assumption, and to call upon the 
ministers of the crown for an account of the monies paid into the 
hands of the register of the admiralty, under the name of admi- 
ralty droits, between the J st of January 1774, and the present time, 
witli an account of the applications of the didercut sums which have 
been drawn in the inteiTal from that newly instituted fund. — An 
account of the gross amount paid into this secret ministerial 
reservoir of enormous gain, will enable the country to estimate, 
.with tolerable accuracy, the value of that branch of Uie pre- 
rogative, which gives to the sovereign the right of declaring war: 
t — a knowledge of the uses to wiiich the liind arising from the ex- 
ercise of this prerogative liavebeen applied since 1775, will enable 
the country to decide on the wisdom of the application ; but eithdt 
will establish the propriety, as well as the right of parliament, 
to devote tliat to public purposes, which ministers liave very im- 
prudently, not to say unconstitutionally and criminally, asserted 
was the king^s private property. — No such right can exist 
ifi the crown — its existence would be^ incompatible with 


* This gentleman (Lord Arden) I believe is entitled to a penny in the pound 
on all proceeds paid to our admiralty court, prizes as well as droits of Admiralty — ■ 

and if this snug sinecure is held at the pleasure of the crown, it would to a cer- 
tainty fix a man of less rectitude than its present possessor, to remain a 
£xture with every administration, oa'ded to the treasury like ** a bad shillins on a 
tradesman’s counter.” 



that 6t oor liberties; very assumption is treason against tbe 
constitution; and least of ail should the crown be allowed to 
clhim such a source of wealth as its private property^ because 
it would excite suspicioni in die public mind, involving in their 
result the loss of that, which will ever be deemed of far less 
value than character, in the estimation of a monarch fully alive 
to what he owes to himself, his and the nation. It 

may not, however, be improper to state, that the droits of ad- 
miralty were never considerable until the American war. It 
was at that unfortunate period that they appear for the first time 
to have* excited the cupidity of ministers, by the magnitude of 
their amount ; and as all captures became droits of admiralty, 
until that ruthless contest assumed the name and character of 
war, their produce was enonnous. At that epoch, all captures 
became prizes, and an act was passed assigning them to the king, 
for the understood pur})Ose of their being given to the captors in 
such proportions as his majesty should prescribe. But as to the 
droits of admiralty, if my recollection is correct, seven-eighths 
, of the net proceeds were, on the suggestion of the late Lord 
Sandwich, given, in general to tlie captors; the remainder 
was reserved, sub^ject to the disposal of the crown by treasury 
warrant, to reward great and meritorious public services. It 
was not at that time in the contemplation of ministers to con- 
vert this accumulation of public wealth into a hind for tlie pri- 
vate uses of the king, nor was it in the commencement con- 
sidered as his majesty’s private property; but when the re- 
served eighth part had swelled to an amount that startled mi- 
nister^ as to the mode of disposing of this unexpected ac(]ui- 
^ iition of treasure, the idea of appropriating it to great and mo 
ritofious "public services, instantly gave way to considerations 
not quite so legitimate and patriotic ; and no small portion of 
It will appear to have been bestowed h>r services not very 
prhdent to avow. It may not be easy, perhapil, at this 
distance^ to ascertain the names of ail the parties who have been 
benehted front this fund, without liavihg that kind of claim which 
eould aktue entitle them to r^uneraiioii^r reward^nor is it 
necessary to enquire, as from the present tempet; the coun- 
try, the prerogative which lias given life and stamina to this 
Jhild; most oinde^o* a revision, ahd be adapted, as prerogatives of 
the croi^ have nmteforel^ and as they ever onght to be, to 
times and €5rcumftettce8,--^Fift;eeiEi years of merciless warfare, wan- 
tonly cornmeneedi and as wantonly pursued, until ibo country, 
redu^d in power and reswwces, is ■ nmv conte its last 

stake, must convince parhsmient of ihe n^cessity, if not of lyrest- 



ifig from tlie liands of ministers, at least of motlifying* an anthoiriqr 
wliich has been shatnelully abused, and which they seem dis^ 
posed to convert into a species of ways and means not very con- 
stitutional, and which, under a reign leas virtuous than the pre- 
sent, would in some sort render the crown independent of the con- 
troui of parliament, and place us entirely at its mercy. 


Appendix I. 

THE enormous and dangerous increase of patronage to the 
crown, has rendered every departojent of state an object, not 
of laudable ambition, but of cupidity, to a very motley groupc, 
whose pretensions to office have been founded on any thing 
than a capacity and rectitude adapted to high official trust. I'hc 
Britisli cabinet, of late years, has borne a far stronger resem- 
blance to a stage fhr prize-fighters and wrestlers, tlian to an 
' assembly of dignified statesmen, discussing the important con- 
cerns of a nation, and fkvoting their time and best thoiiglits to 
the interests, the security, and happineiis of millions. Intent 
only on the means of preserving what they have obtained by 
cabal, their time is consumed in contending with rival candidates 
for power, or combating the underhand tricks and intrigues of 
• their own associates, eager to trip up each other’s heels, and sup- 
jdaht them in the royal favour. Without uifion — without cordi- 
ality, or even personal esteem for each other; held togetha: by no 
other tie than the precarious one of self-interests; liable to change 
with times and circumstances, and witliout tlie assured stability 
of an hour, what other result can rationally be expected, but the 
wretched one which we behold ? Such a conduct, wo less pitiful 
than mischievous, is ill calculated to resist the^aring project® of a 
man; wliose genius, leagued with fortune, bears d^n ail obstades, 
and triumphs over impossibilities: — such a. conduct; (and we have 
scarcely seen any tiling eUe for nearly half a century), prevents that 
combination of talents, and that unauim^y which in our present 
situation can alotie save us from destruction:^}! leads to anarchy, 
and annreby leads to despotism* It is rehlly full time, that all 
those rival pretenshmi ^ all diosc ^’o^ngs and jockey tricks 
^ould cease, and that mem of known hWur andjabilities only, 
should be employed, as they alone benefit or save the 
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conntry. Whenever the principles of the race -ground 
come interwoven with the manners of the court, the conse- 
quences to the people must be fatal. They are thd first victims 
of the j)rofligacy that destroys them> while the authors of their 
calamity will skulk, like cowards, from the tempest they hare 
raised, and in the event of a change in the dynasty, be as 
ready to bend tliei** supple knee to Bonaparte, as they were to 
George the Third. It is these unwortliy pursuits, the vice of 
little minds, that has suggested the idea to a few bold and crimi- 
nal men to put, for a lime, the constitution into keeping. hat 
it has been badly kept for nearly half a century, is evident from 
tlie state of the empire, comp? ed to what it was at the death of 
George the Sec* nd. But if it is meant by this little junto to pre^ 
fer a standing army to septennial parliaments : — if this is the kind! 
of safeguard in view, for the preservation of what our ancestors 
would have perished rather tlian have resigned to such guardian- 
ship, I trust there is yet public virtue enough in the country to 
ihatne the contrivers of such a project into a renunciation ol the 
design, or spirit enough to trample them under fool, should they 
dare attempt to realise it. Whatever may be the delapidationi? from 
time, and from tlie \vretched adminrstration of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, the legitimate guardians of the constitution are yet 
capable of repairing it; at all events, 1 never shall be pcrstiaded 
that the constitution will be in better kei'ping w'ith Ihs royal 
highness the Duke of York and his justices of peace with fixed 
bayonets, than it is in the parliament; where our ancestors placed 
it; where the king found it when he came to the throne, and 
where it shall remain, if the nation. has any fellow feeling with 
myself on the subject. 

lu tJie year 17^5, a gentleman*, whose education must have 


♦ It is indecent to ^ploy wi iters to insult common ser.se, and mislead the 
fwbUc jiidsmeiit on where their interests require the most correct informa • 

tfon; and this indecen^ it aggravated when people of this description aie quartered 
oil the pu&lie purse, Hj^as paupers for a mere maintenance, from motives of coni^ 
passioh, but as petsoQ|t antitied to munificent remuneration for services rendered 
tOitk^ir country. Qjie of them, on whose merits every nian is well qualified to' 
pronounce, has a of offices — he is 

Chief of the Aliad-office, with a salary of - - - iC>500 per aniu 

^ Itie has also beeiiji' quartered oh Messrs. EVre and Strahan,^ 
king's patent princers, fior a third of iheir valoable patent f 
which he iOld, it said, for a sum something under ( ^ 

£.iOpoOi together wkb en annuity not less than • J 

To vfhich he Itbpes, by the inletveiition of Chancery, to-aild ) ifQQ.* 
another *■ • / i 

■ I * 
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better instructed him in the history of the English constitution,^ 
and whose pride should have rendered him superior to the bai^ 
ness ol‘ prostituting his'talents, published a pamphlet, in which 
he had the eflVontcry to assert, that Parliaments oised their €X* 
istence to the bounty of the soverei^t, and that the kini^ could legatljf 
cany on tlie government of the countty without themf I'his pam- 
phlet, as defective in argument as.it was atrocious in design, was, 
however, defended m the bouse of coiumons, at the time, by a 
member of die present cabinet t, whose father is known to be 
the patron of the author, and to have had him most liberally 
rewanled, by a plurality ol‘ lucrative employments, for a production 
whicli, ill the reign of George the B'irst or Gcorgo the Second, 
would have consigned the writer, as he deserved, to the pillory or 
the whipping-post; but iji these more merciful days, the autlior 
has been rewarded, not punished. 

'Fhe doctrine iiiaintuined by this orthodox preacher Of the 
w'orst species of stiluion, is to be enforced, we are told, in a 
manner that will edcclually prove the divinity of the text. Tlie 
** suspension of the constitution," it is said, is to be the firrt 
article in the new creed ; while faith, no longer a beneficent dona- 
tion from heaven, is to be enforced by the sword. If it should 
be atternpUd to render this new catboliefsm, so perfectly wor- 
thy of its eldest si.sier at Rome, the political religion of the 
coun^try, I trust there w ilt be found Martin Luthers and Calvins 
enough to oppose its taking root. Brought up in the primitive 
simplicity of the old churchy and fully convimed of its sanctity 
and truth, I must reject all tenets th^t run counter to the doc- 

is h'w chrk to the Board of Trade, the salary of which, and the emolOmentSi 
are well known to Lord Liverpool, and his son Lord Hawkesbury, both of wbon 
it is neceffary to recommend, for diwrt gooitatutt, to the notice the committee 
of finance. 

Another indefttigible writer in support of what Hypocrisy calls the altar and the 
throne, giving precedency, as in duty bound, to the chorcb— has also been nuM 
profusely rewarded ; and for his accommodation, the commissioo for the spj^ .pf 
but(^ prizes has been kept open Ipng after the captured property has been .fepld^ 
If the talents of diese men, on whom such large public rewards have been bettow^d, 
had been of a superlative kind, or if their veryhomble talents had been useifo% WM 
ployed, Liberality miglw have pardoned an excess of gea^sity kvfavmsr 
but the gentlemen dlsclaithall su^' pretensions— their enarxeters, being 
they write with the certainty of not being read; but as thty zH paid for Wtititte, 
.and pdid weB, their views extend nofardier^be pride of author k as Ikttr 
wounded, in having their prcriMCtione sold for waste pap*^ sathvir pride of tnOn- 
hood is hurt in bemg dci^ised for their' venaUty and. prosrituriem.. It is, however, jb- 
mentable to reflect, that thtir patrons shpold be; alloOttd to tqoandor the pubBe 
money on such men, for the sole poraose ^ itt«|sing up a misehieVMf deUtikm, 
and blinding the public mind to the tdai state and future prospects of the couUtty. 

^ f L(»4 KitrheiWrp, 

X 



trines m which I hav^ been educated. 1 have no great passion 
for martyrdom, either for forms of govei*nmetit, or forms of 
religion, but 1 shall certainly live and die sn the firm belief, that 
the cause for which Sidney shed his blood on a' scaflbld, and 
Hampden in the field, is worth dying for. 


’ Appendix K. 

THERE seems a something worse than an itidifierence to pre- 
vail in tiiis country of late years, tow'ards other nations, and even 
on the subject of national rights; and this selfishness of disposition, 
m foreign to our former principles and character, seems to gam 
ground so rapidly amongst us, that if it were possible for any 
Stretch of arbitrary power to be exercised against the people of 
Kent, it may fairly be questioned, whether the injuries inflicted 
in t|iat county would excite a sensation in Surry, either of re- 
sentment or of pity. * Fomierly we had a common feeling, not 
only as to what related to public, but even to private wrongs. 
The admirable maxim by uhicb Solon ^ endeavoured to banish 
'iqjusticc from the world, was* universally felt amongst us, and op- 
pression, /com whatever quarter it came, whether from the mi- 
nisters of the crown, or froifi a private individual, armed all men in 
the defence of virtue, as it were, and limits were instantly pre- 
s^ibed to the career of guilt Associations were formed in 
those days, and they are yet within the reach of memory, m 
dofepce of public liberty; our chartered righU had champions 
ready to defend them; an attack upon the liberty of the prm 
‘>ai sacrilege; an attempt to alter the law of the land, aqd to 
our securities /or life and property would have been pu- 
ntlllied M^ith death ; tlie indignation of the countiy, roused by go> 
flagrant ^an act of atrocity, would have spurned the tec^us forma 
V W/as incompatible even with its own preservati>^, and taken 
' though irrei^lar, vengeance^ on the men who wonid have 
to defile With their unhallowfkd hands, the statutes high 
'h^eajsiph, enacts for iihe ^fence of the subject, even in the ty- 
deyi^ ^ Edward the Third. 

* Ifo tsseh sfito fS^l the iajvdss 4oas ta eidk 
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With this indifTeicncr tO'^ards each other, and for the preset^ 
vation of Iho^e laws mIikU protected iw ajjauwt the arbitrary cn* 
rroathmenth of the trowu, it can no lonEjei be matter of surprize^ 
that we *»iiould Ik n>il)te to the iniiirie% and deaf to the re* 
presenhUoiih of the peoph of litfand, too far remwed from us to 
behold tht<r oppre«^‘^lOlls— too matUntive toemrown rights to feel 
anj luttipsitlor rliox. of others their sulfeiinirs aie regarded as ima* 
gmar) , andthf ii ( ompUiot‘»asdi‘iaffection, — penal statutes ateinitb 
tiplied to dunini«<li the one, and the niilitaiy called in to silence the 
other In this state oi things, fictitious gne\ances mix with well 
foiindt d 1 cnrionMi me Cs t action assumes the robe of patriotism— 
discontent mere ise mill the means emplo}cd to suppress them* 
The government, and the w Lll-int( nt oned, become alike }>erpiexedf 
and thf conntiy hn Is ilscli in a dilctnma lioin which wisdom itself 
w ould be pn//li‘d to evtric ite 1 1 Thit is the at tual state of Ireland^ 
brought on by a s\ skin ladically ticious, aggiavatcd and refi<* 
dere 1 more so by tlu venility of men vho made a practice of 
selling flic / r<Muitry in the grosi, to tlie mmwter of the day. A 
jtCfisantiy in lull hedUli, r\eiy uiiMi a Hercules, Mothful, not from 
disposkion, but <hscoui agenu nls, Sloth leading tliern to distress, and 
di^tuss to cr me, ("rimf becomes embodied, as it yiere, and sets 
justice and tlu laws at dt fiance — Distraction in our public coun* 
ciV bet ius( the) aie composed of nun with discordant views, 
htld togethci by no common principle of action, no sense of 
nobhc Ml t lie 01 piivatelionour; without «ihame and without ta- 
lents Untm/tliei (lanusto public employment on cCrti&cates 
t»f < apu it ttirnishcd by \cnal journalists, hirtd to mislead and 
COM opt tin jmhlir mind; varying their connections, their ihend- 
shii>s and then piinCiplts, as tlieir interests requiie; united to-day, 
and at vaiiancc to-monow, clainoroiM * to command, without 
knowing how to obey; pn renting tti their temporary but |lreca- 
noUs adhesion, somethuig like atom and compact phhiatot thil 
Wick, the next a dubanded cohort^ each with rival pretensldns. 
Without a leader, without union or discipline, ready to enlllt 
under any captain who will share with them the spoilii, abd as 
willing to fight against each other against the common eoettiy. 
Is the picture surcliargeSi or too highly coloured? Look at the 
stale of parties, and acknowledge your error; while you lainent 
the hapless condition of your country, fallen into the hjinds of 
men who are neither qiore nor le^ toan^a miserable asscmldage 
of political ad\ entnrers — a pye-bald mixture— some w ithoilf hames, 
or with nomenclatwies that efirontery itself would blush to own; 
alluied by the enormous and otergrowu patronage of the crown, 
as wasps are to tlie hive for its honey, their oh)eet, hke that oi the 
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in«c<it8 they resemble, is plunder. Has this iu'^rease of patronage 
Ibrtifi^d the throne ? No. It has engendered factons without 
end, and these factions, all preying upon what iliey pretenil to 
support, with the means of subverting what the y aflcct to idolize, 
the instant they chuse tp unite. 

England having for centuries enjoyed the cxidusivr monopoly 
of this patronage, 1ms awakened pretensions in Ireland to a share 
of those sweets from which she has been most fjcrtinaeiouhly ex- 
cluded; these pretensions are made with more boldness tlian dia- 
ctietion. They are advanced by a few who wouM dcsci^e little 
pOtice, but that they are supported by a considtTable pari of the po- 
pulation, who, without understanding the purposes for wliich they 
airc instructed to bellow', and with as little prospect of being per- 
mitted to share what without fheir aid can never be obtained, 
itie^ join in the cry of their leader, and clamour for catholic 
emancipation;— abstractedly speaking, thccatliolics have a right to 
what they demand, but policy may find it expedient, for tiie mo- 
ment, to oppose a Jaar to the claim of right, and it is possible 
that the happiness evenof those who urge tlieir right may be ma- 
terially injured by an admission of the claim ; in that cases wis- 
dom will prefer expediency to right, and suspend, without 
relinquishing, a pretension which cannot be disputed. 

Three-fourths of the population of Ireland are catholics, and 
if llie consequences of an admission of their claims, were not 
to extend across St. George's channel, it would be something 
worse than injustice to refuse them; althougii (o something more 
than three-fourths of the Irish catholics, emancipation would be 
no boon, and if if were, those who make use of their aid to oh- 
tain it for their own exclusive use, would take good care not to 
share it With any one else. To the one it might prove a profitable, 
not a substantial good. To the othet* it would not amount even 
to the ornament of a feather in their caps. This* how<5ver, is 
not the consideration. It is not very easy to reason men out of their 
opinions; neither can tlieir opinions be stabbed by the bayonet. 
Without biing tangible, they lake a firm hold on the mind, and the 
hold can only be relinquished by the danger of persiating in it 
bein]^ made evident. This would hot he difijcult in ih^ 
pi^hnt. instance, if the* catholics in Ireland, who direct the 
mindis of their countrymen, forgetting for the moment thdr own 
persona] interests^ would reflect oti the proliable consequences 
of acceding tO their wishes, in this country* not yet ripe for 
conCesincma whiclf it is thought would lead io the subversion 
of the'establishied church* and to all that is venerable and va- 
Icable' in our civil estabii«|»nenta. How far such apprehensions 
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are well or ill founded is foreign to the present purpo^o; it 
«u0]cient that tliey exists and surely it is not foi* the honour or 
advantage of those wlio are for pressing catholic emancipation m 
government, that parliament should bullied into a measure 
repugnant to the principles, prejudices, and habits of something 
more than nine-tenths of the population of the country, without 
including Scotland, where the catliolic religion is very little known 
and practised, and certainly not respected. 

If much is due to Irish, something is also due to English preju- 
dice; what is demanded by the former could do it no essential good 
at this moment. — The moon illumines, but does not vivify : its rays 
emit no heat. Catholic emancipation, in the present state of the two 
countries, has a quality the less — it would not even illumine tlmaef 
who are taught to believe it would vivify. To throw this country 
into a ferment for the purpose of extingiiisliing prejudices in 
Ireland, does not seem a very equitable expectation; Whatever 
seriously affects England, must also affect Ireland; and the jus* 
tice of the thing entirely out of the question, it becomes a matter 
of prudential consideration for the latter, bow far it may be pru^ 
dent under all the circumstances of the case, to persevere, at 
least during the present reign, in a claim to which twelve mil* 
lion of people are decidedly averse. It may be inexpedient — : 
it may even be hazardous, to urge a claim as visibly just as the 
splendor of the sun at noon day.' Hampden was perfectly jus- 
tifiable in resisting sliip money in the days of Charles the First; 
but if had lived under the ferocious dominion of Henry the 
Eighth, and his patriotism bad stimulated him to a similar display 
of public vii lue, he would have perished as a rebel, without accom- 
plishing the good he obtained for his country at a later period. 

In the great concerns of life men should be govenied by cir-t 
cumstances. — I'iie concession^ granted to the catholics iq Ireland, 
in the present reign, would have occasioned a civil war in both 
nations, had they been attempted in that of George the second; 
and what may be improper or dangerous to yield, in that qf 
George the Third, may become very practicable, safe, and ho- 
nourable in that of George the Fourth. A htile discretion on 
the part of the Irish caUiolics, and discretion, in the present 
instance, is justice as well as wisdom, would tend very much to 
strengthen their pretensions to the concessions they require: — 
the catholic mind in Ireland, better instructed in the duties 
of a citizen, disclaims at present the interference of the pope in 
mattersof civil government; let the protestant mind in England have 
sufficient experience of the sincerity of this judicious ehaiige, 
2md feel that U has nothing to in i^moving those 



which were essential to the preservation of 

itb ctVil and ecclesmsitijcat rights. — A decent foibearance on, 
part of Ireland ilrnm pressing claims ill adapted to *tiie 
dixitHnslanc^s of the times, would tend to the condensing the 
fopse of the empire irtto one compact unpenetrable mass, 
fbrmiiig an insurmountable barrier to any force the enemy 
o4‘ both countries could bring n«jrainsl either; while a rash pcp^e- 
verance in a matter obviously inexpedient if not hazardous, might 
at this moment involve both nations in one commop rum, with- 
out obtaining the object in view, or leaving any thing else 
'to its misguided champions than the painful task of lamenting 
'the sad conseouences of their infatua ion — But though all winch 
the catholics covet cannot yet be granted with safety, much may 
* be accorded to them, an<l of a nature to make them sensible of 
the value of British dominion, and that would attach them to 
government by a much better principle than fear. It is a 
proposition which I hazard at a venture, from the justice on which 
It 14 evidently founded — release the laity fiom the necessity of 
that shamefiil double lax levied cn them for the maintenance 
of iheir own clergy, and tho^c of the established ehniTh— 
perhap«t an extension of the libciahty, hy erecting u dwelling for 
each priest contiguou'^ to his re*'j)criiv c cliapcl, pci ha^is t rcotiug of 
chapels wmuld be also a<Tt pt \hle,and as no i ea‘'Oiidhle objection could 
be made to the crown’s hiving the nouiiniiion to all vacant ca- 
tholic benefices, it miglit, from th It inte i course ^ilh tin tltigy 
of Rome, become lietterarquainhd with their loyalty, ^d better 
enabled to distinguish and rew^ard desert. I'he &< anty pittdiire 
which the pnest receives, though a p<ior reroinpencc for the labort- 
"bu» duties he performs, is howevv » a considerable drawback on the 
little the poor peasant can allot from his industry. Spare his poiket by 
making* a liberal provision for his pastoial guide, ^nd while yoq ms; 
his loyalty and his gratitude by your goodness, you Hatter die 
prejudices neatest his bean, by laLug under your protection the 
is^n hch whom h<i piously lookt^i up as the repiescnUt^ve of 
ilia ’Maker on eatth, and he becomes bound to you a far 
atrohger tie than any your statute books afford, or that cvefi the 
Iribacetidant wisdom of the late Chancellor Itedeadak * could 

i * 

af iKiscoMpthaieat to the enhi^ht^iied ondfrstMnSiog of his lord- 
Jplly <krh oh s t«f hn corroipon'eACS with Lord Ftngdi m 

1^3; of fib HoeYatfty and humooity, no d, uht c«n be eot)ertiuncd» when the ciib- 
wae of O^KeU I^tead bv those who are of opinion tb n inouk 
IS ASa liansatdUs tfniy mekor^ u ccwreci, his Lonlship was the biVed advocate 
ofth^ Rotnsn fhi die the teuslftatutaa, which «xctte 4 the in- 

sum^tlon in X>S<Wd^fba|» Lo^ Radjeadak hat lorgotcen the suma he receivecU 
and, t bchits, d# pfeW wain th^thofics in those days— for the aeal 

he liiewed in their behaihir^lt is net very civil to yersecuce hit friends and bene- 
factors. ’ 
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^isc. It is the interest Eng^an! to .conciliate, ftc 
aftectio^is of the people oif Ireland — the means are ip her 
power — she must he just — she must be liberal — the oppiessionfi 
cf apfes call for the one ; the distresses of a wretched population 
imperiously demand the other. Let England set an example 
of justice, and Ireland wiH prove herself gr^eful; but the 
former will do well to remembtir, that extort^ justice loies 
all its merit. The force that exacts the reluchint concession, 
li4>lds the place of virtue, and disdains the gift that neither 
fraud nor violence could any longer withhold. Ireland may 
yet be saved, and the troops, the only security we have at 
present for her loyalty, may be employed with eftect against the 
enemy. Delay the justice required, and Ireland insteijkd of being 
an integral part of the ikitish. empire, .will be degraded to thi 
condition of an out-post, (ir at a frontier town, with a strong 
garrison, maintained at the joint c>:|>ence of botli nations for the 
double purpose of resisting a foreign enemy, and keeping the iot 
habitantsin eternal subjecrioh ; who, ripe for revolt, will lookfomard 
with certai nty to the moment when time and c^'ents will enable them 
to subvert a government, whose legitimacy they deny. Right 
and Expediency do not always travel arm in arm; tlie latter fre- 
quently claims precedency of the former, 2»ud the ends of justice 
are sometimes best answered and more easily nccompUshed 
by the concession; I^d Grenville, who is a most excellent lo- 
gician whenever it suits his purpose to reason correctly, would 
have felt this truth the 1 llh inst. if his lordship had not had Views 
not very fflosely connected wltlu the subject be brought before 
pariiatnent.-*-Some men are wonderfully adroit in availing them- 
selves of. poj)ular clamour to answer their particular purposes — 
but they are not always equally successful. Lord George Gor- 
doii convulsed the metropolis, and in some sort the whdle king* 
dom, by his cry that the proieslanl church was in daiigeiv-*Fana- 
ticihrn hay lately attempted to revive the , same cry —r and Lord 
Grenvilk appears to have borrowed, for the momenl^ the 
the catholic petition for much foe same purpose ^as. 
borrowed reform in parliament. , ' vi 

** Jrelmtd is dhided int<f 2500 ponV«*.v, melted dovm into i2<kf 
^ea^Jices, onwhkh there arc<^nly 1000 ckw'ckes^tke 
tkrgytnen pf these 2500,pamhcs, where are tkeyf ^ them 

are uaf resideni; — ahspateesfrpm their dutips*^mortmuincrs upon 
the landJ — The catholic piie^-^tlk dissenti^ minister^the 
fhodist prkwher^ are tiep or ’ Are the^ without 

proselyfes tmd converts f without mwreit p^aence with; the 
people f — A friend to reli^kf^dy T to.mUined idleness. 



fo^SOO parishes / would have 25Q0 parsons-"^ cum^ 'at 
nor absentees at two thousand pounds a yean The establishment 
which laymen are iimohed to defenii churchmen should support fy 
their presence h h extend hy ihir ex- 

ample*.** fa thi» shortj but ikitbful sketch of the ecclesiastical 
state of Ireland, the people of thiV country may be enabled to 
judge of those complaints which hare, with equal impolicy and 
uyustice, been stigmatised as imreaspnable demand^ resulting from 
a genetal spirit of disalleetion, resolved upon advancing claims 
on the generosity of this country, in proportion as it shews a dis* 
position to be generous and indulgent. — The number of middle 
knen, between the landlords in fee and the cultivators, is another 
seaious evih and especially as in many instances there is a nest 
of these nuisances, one under another, like so many pilt-boxes; — 
these men are no less iryuriiiws to the interests of the real pro- 
prietor, than they are mischievous to the poor, laborious tenant ; 
they retard agricnltnral improvements, while they aggravate af- 
by their oppressions. This is an evil unknown in this 
country, and not likely to excite much feeling for tliuse who are 
the victims of it;— but when these oppressions are seriously re-' 
fleeted upon-*^ when gentlemen will give facts the preference to 
prqudices, and allow their better sense to discuss questions of 
such wide and general interest with feelings of c#mpassion, it 14 
fair to suppose, they will reason ,with better temper on the con- 
duct of an entire people, who, notwithstanding the state of de- 
basement in which a mistaken policy has unfoi^unately kept them 
for ages, are not absolutely ignorant, that they are entitled in 
common with ourselves to the rights of humanity, and that re* 
sistance becomes lawful the very instant those rights are denied 
oc evaded.— When the subjoined documents are read with the at- 
tention due to their importance, every man will apply the bar- 
barity they record to himsfelf— 'he will make the ease of Mr, Dodd, 
of Shaw, and of O^Neil f, his own : — (liey are, in fact, arma- 
tUenls adhominem, and belong no les.s to a native of EbghiM, 
native of Ireland.— Atrocious, however, as they are, 
thqy< fortn but a small portion of tlie mady outrages c^miitied 
as little provocation, and accompanied by clfcunistances yei;' 
^ pQssiblc, than those wliich itiarfed the hard 
aw<i Uw people in question.-^ tet auy tnan ift 

l^ajty apprf‘aches even to passive obedience 
and whether his submission, or even h» 


iUe swte of Ircland-^si and present. 
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servility, t^ould not autfer an abatement, and feci an inclination 
to revolt, if, after having been so unjustly, so malignantly; and so, 
unmercifully scourged*, he had found his complainU treated twtjt 
mockery, and his supplications for redress insolently spumed by> 
the government bound to protect him, in retwn for his liberal 
contributions to its support, and for the loyalty he had invariably- 
shewn in his conduct And profe^ions } 


Appendix L. 

PREVIOUS to the 4th of January, 1793. Mr. Chauvelin 
received instructions from his government} to enquire of Lprd 
Grenville, if the subjects of France were included in the alien 
bill. If they were, he was to say, that the treaty of commerce 
was in that case, at an end. If the French were not included, 
be was to desire Lord G'tTwille to fix a day for his (Mr* 
Chauvelin) being presented at court, as the minister of the Fifench 
republic. 

• riie answer of Lord Grenville was^ laconic Und pevt, Mr. 
Chauvelin had the mortification to have his paper returned 
'nadintH&iluc, his chavavier in ihls country being null,** He fell 
:he incivility, 'and was well aware of the itupression the impru* 
tlciice of his Lordship would make at Paris ; but extremely de- 
sirous of ii voiding war, and anxious to inspire both nations with 
a mutual confidence in each ether's friendship, he offered to 
put his diplomatic character aside. In consequence of this most 
temperate conduct, and Mliicb rfFers a striking 'Contrast to the 
unwarrantable proceedings of Lord Grenville, ' Mr. Chauvelin 
requested me to make the following communication to Mr. Pitt. 
I took the written message as des-ireJ immediately. The answer 
was, that he could have no coKhmunicMion with any of the agents 
of the persons exercising the power of government in France, and 
I was desired not to make myself the channel of any such commuhl- 
cation.— This prohibition was repeated to me afterwards 
Maret's second arrival in England, ivhen I made another ^rt 
to prevent the effusion of blood. 

“ M. Chauvelin alllig^ de voir la guerre prite i Mater entre 
la France et f Angleterre, ct hesitant tres ainc^remeht d'^carter, 
autant qu'il est en lui, un ft^du apssi terrible, prendrait sttr lui de 
voir Mr. Pitt, cn particulier dans l^poir qti*ed rentpUssant FSjo- 

* Vi& Addition^ 
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t^ralle qui s^ecoulera eiitr«6 la r4p(>nse de Lord Grf nTi11e« et le 9 
determinations altentfurw du constil ejcecntif de Franof*. par ime 
Communication quolconque on renouerait plus, faciVuKnt line 
liej^tiation qui aemble etre rompue malhcureusement pour lo 
moment/' 

Portman*Square, d Janv* 1793* ^ 

Ttimdati(m €f Mr. CkuWH:li7CsTti€ssaqe dcUi}Lrcd to Mr. 

' uHr.Miici. 

Jan. 6th^ 1793. 

** Mr. Chauvebn, afflicted to behold the iiar reaily to brook out 
between BVance and Kngland, and binccioly anxious to prevtnt 
so terrible a misfortune to both nations, by every means in Lis 
power, will take upon himself the usponsibility of stein^^ as a 
private person Mr, Pitt, in the hope, that in the interval of time 
necessary to know the ultimate deteinmuition of the cv< cutive roun- 
cil to the ansHver of Ixird Grenville, a channel of communication 
being kept open, a negociation , which stems to ha\e been un^or- 
tmialcly interrupted for the moment, may be the more easily 
resumed/' 

To th0 Eight Honourable William Pat. 

' Cleveland-row, St. James's, 

Sir, Dec. Ht^, 1792. 

» Tlie inclosed is from Mr, Marqt, who has just received a dis- 
patch from Pans, which I have read ; forg*ve me, sir, if I again 
make an offer of iny seivice to go to Paris as 1 c annot but enter- 
tain gpreat hopes, that on a personal explanation with [a* Brun, 
m coiyunction with Mr. Maret, that the calamities of war may 
be atpided, 

. ^ * W. A. MILKS. 

No answer-— I desired the letter to be returned, with seveiaji 
bthem but never received them,— -I wrote to the private seertitar^, 
deriving be would send ^them back to nic« but tlity werttnot to 
be found, and he advised me to ke^p copies m future;, as he could 
not mwer^for tbeir being returned* ^ 

♦ , Paris, le Dec. 1792, Pan V* ^ F. 

comme vous 4tre dtpata longtenm 4 l-ondrtsy ety 
retourtipr' Unfp^brapeb^ ipais dee cireonstaocea ini* 

prc' m* opinions polmques, me retitr'-nt at i ncore d 

Paris, J'en mn c^cst 4 mon 4mi qoe le dis, «t la 
peme morale qne pn eprouve n'oa jMireinsnt pas mo^ndre que 
U votre— !c sentintcat Unukureuai;, qua vous mz ^prouve par 



<«ito 4rpfc(jbe dn^l4w St r#i pusHiMf^je He »?fi8 
je n'^ntreprens ri«ii «*ft8 voltf^ pa^ J« cbfHl^ ^ 

inien^ j’eusse souhait^ lea rapprodber pbr desaua tout aa 4 

wis encore i compreiKl^e c^^ui }ei carltoatet nj|^ 

pohtiques, ct motales^ wmblent concounr i la rewite A? 
projet clieri vingt fow je voidirois Utt encore ao^ 14k!ind 8i#cle 
pour cro^ qoe c’est qoelque enchantfriient^ car tl t&piignt i mm 
anie de croire au 1 8icmc c^etdt I'lnter&t particuUar ou V»i* 
«ouciance. Je suia tonjoura i voua. 
d Monsiettr Miles, 

Trandation* 

SecretAiy <f $mds Qfice, Foreign Affmvs, 

Parit, 21st Dec. 1722/ 

I really expected* as well as youF^elf, to baxe rt^med i» 1m* 
don with the oltve hrackib* Jbut utifiveceen .eirettOMtineai^ 
perhaps political motiyen^ detain me yet hei^«-^It afflieiir|Ae 
^much^ and it is to you, my dear fnend> that i condte^ fpkt^ 
it occasions me^ and winch you certainly moat feel ai well $$ * 

. jnyse]f.--*-Be ahsured* that i felt as much hurt as yoursetf. Id the 
dispatch of the 1 4th mat — Indifference does nqt mark my chi* 
racier^ and 1 tieyer ^tiga{;|;e bul with zeal ip any eifterpnze.i*w»I 
love your county ; I am attached to tny own j^^and abcv# aA 
things, I wished the union of thO two nations. I am ya to ItaHi 
what prevents a union which every realoit; moral hnd poUticit 
appears to recommend, and to ensure success to tisy &voun(i| 
object 1 would persuade myself that it is the 14tb centusy, anA ' 
not the 18th in whioh I live, m orddr to lielieve that all Ibis in* 
temiption is the edect of enchantment, for it distresses me to 
attribute 4t to particular interests, or to indidereoce* 

Mr, Mikh fmdoH. I am, ever yonr^s. 

Fro» e confidentiai agent qf the French and 

was sqipoMd ieartafy (fligatitm nfter Mr. C^tceelMs .arrte^* , 

Paris, 31i| Dee. 1792* 

Amongst the pmy ohitacUo thmvm in the ywf df uioctmmm 
dation, wan 4hit of irequirhig France to malm peace With tha ' 
emperur— and letkrfltomitte<hto%n 

department m Pant^of which tire Attowing in an detract 

Voui avez line hien attoil|e Ms lit In itoiultion de ee piM 
li voas croyA^ Mgd m atudWito i dts dondihotis » 

jfioutsoit cxiger.-^Mous fetM dei condi^ns d nos epni^ ^ 

f AnslHaatolMtiitmlM^ 
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yainC 48 i ,«t Ti' 6 h T^^evtmis de personM-— quel inter^t peut done 
fivoif U. Grande Bl^agne dee que nous fassions la.paix avec nos 
' enneinis actuals ? ct de quel droit peut die feigcr — nous ne 
ferons jaoiaia la guerre sur des pfetextes epecieux, mais quaml 
uoijs k fierons,.el|e e^t terrible-rnous voulons la paix avec nos 
voisin^i, surtout avec vous quo nous aimons mieux que toute autre 
nation. Je Joins id raes e^Torts aux votres pour reunir nos pays, 
inaison fait chez yous de rudes elforts pour les eloigiiei^' — que sig- 
V nifient les insolentca epithets que Mons. Ilurke distribue a toute la 
natipn Fran 9 oi:je ? Croit on ne pas aligner les esprits par cea ap- 

S ellations qui ne sieroient ineme pas dans la bouche d’un msense. 

e deteste, je meprise beaucoup de cboaesde notre nouveau gou- 
vernement — mais aussije baiscent Ibis plus Vavilissant org^icil de nos 
emigres, etdedcux mauxje choisie le moins grand (la republique). 
Croye? vous que Fon pui»se voir ici avec plaisir la protection 
ouverteque Ton donne d ce$ hommes d’orgiieilet de sang, qui vou.. 
droient ptirter le fer et lailamme dans leur patrie ? la paix de nos 
deux pays tient*d un fil, a\jssi que |e rejws de I'Furope. 8 i nous 
iiousecarfons loujours; si votre ministere refuse tput rapprochement, 
jo tremble quo les consequences n'en soienj; H guerre. Peiit- 6 trc 
ja desire*, t-il ? ne nous dccourageons pqurtant pas, je tache de 
iqenRger k» esprits ici, car je ne* voudrois pas la guerre mais il 
faudroit que votre ministfe changeat d'attitmie, qu’il fut franc, et 
coininunicatif. 

» ^ Translation, 


• OJJfce of ^cretary of Statc^Poragn Department, 

' • Paris, 31st Dec. 1792. 

Ybubavte a strange idea of this country, if you, think she is 
pbliged 4o comply with any of die conditions that may be offered 
to her* ' 

; To the vanquished we accord conditions, but receive none. 
Whld is it to' Great Britain, whether we make peace* with our 
Jpresent enemies ormot ? And by wbal right can she exact Ji ? We 
declare war upon trifling pretences, b^ut when we do, it is 
We wish for peace with p«r neighbours,, especially 
whom w e loveliefter tliin any Other “natioft---my efforts 
as jyell as yours, to' 'unite the two odtintries, but 
‘lent docs -every thing in its jKiWer to 'prevent it. 



;qf those Impertinent, epithets* that Mr; 
riminately on the French nation? Dp you 
I ;tialhds will be flred by opprobri 

y iHxich;^d^^disgrice tlk'^ibbuth of a madman ? I detest 

things but I UoW in much, greater 
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detestation tiie pride and insolence of o«r;e|nigratits; of tp'b eviU, 
I choose the lesser (the republic). Do yon imagine, W can be* 
hold with iiidiiierence the pjien proti’ction given to those haughty 
and sanguinary men, who would cany fire and siVokt into thci'r 
country ? The peace of the two nations, and conisequentty of 
Europe, certainly hangs by a thread — but if we avoid all amicst* 
ble explanation, *if*your minister will not preserve a godd under- 
standing, I am afraid iliat war is inevitable; perhaps he desires 
it! Do not, however, let us be discouraged. I am endeavouring 
to direct the public mind here, for I do not wis-lj for war, hdt it 
is necessary that your minister changes his attitude/ £ind that he 
is open and communicative. 

Postscript fmn Mr^ ilfarrt to Mh 
. 5th Jan. 1793. 

I.e Brun me charge de vous temoigner ses regrets de ce qu'il 
est oblige de deferer encore le 'plaisir de vous ecrire — il vous prie 
done dc ne pas douter de tnu« ses sentimens pour vous — si par ini- 
posMihle nos nations parvenoient i se rhpprocher, et 4 s’entendre, il 
terrait avec une grande joie Foccasion de communiquer, de tra- 
vailler avec vous, a cette CEuvre salutaire et pacifique — assUrement 
votre gouvernement ne pourrait choislr pc rsoiuf v.rlans aucune cir- 
constance, avec qui Le mun eat plus de plaisir a purler d'afiUires* 
Adieu, adieu, ‘ ' > 

Translation, . 

Secretary qf Statens OJice, Foreign Affairs, 

^ * Paris, Jan. 5th, 1793. 

MK Le Brun desires me to express to you his sincere regret, 
that he is still obliged to defer the jdcasure of writing to you— • 
he begs of you not to doubt his esteem If U wAs possible for hut 
nations to understand each other — it will give him great plea»4ire 
to join his ^flbrts with yoursj to accomplish this salutary and 
pacific object — assuredly ybut 'government could not ctme^se any 
person in any case, with whom Le lifun would have more plea- 
sure to transact business. 

From Mr, Maret, premier chrf du departenignt des affaire* 

Que sont dqnq.devenues, mon cher Mi]es, aes di^pi^itions bien- 
yeillantes et pactfiques dont vpus m'aviez <|^nne i^phetance ? 
puls-je les retrouvet .dans Factivit4 de .voe arinemciiir (knsfe 
lingage injurieux que ks hommes, pJus sages d«i votre 

Parlement opt adopte aur tout eo <iu| i,|Ctgarde la France ? d^na 
k^actes verirnblement hbstikSfdojm lours personnes 





leisns cfifets M pommcr^, sont deviehues Ifobjct <jue votrc 

l^gblatureiB&t raasPmlilees? dans la vcfitahlen^i 

VOS ~ minis^ ^nfi cessent d*opp6ser d Ja bomhite sage it mo^ 
dir^ dc IfJk nijnddiqtfef Noo^ mon cher Miles, ce n'est point 
aip 9 ,qu';Q^ ppu( jrappcdcher deux nations, dont Funionr assurerait 
la reciproc^^qoi eti viVanfc Pn bonne iiiteiligenco, ne 

tai4^ai^ paa i joitir ^ Futile et honorable avantage; d'4lre lea 
arbjl^!^ 4^11 interebi divers de toutes les puissances du monde, et 
qui' du poins si elles Varment Tune contre l’autra» doivent $e com- 
aans cesser v4e a^eatimen— *notre Gouvernement ne craint 
pas la guerre ; il connait ses ressources ct vos inoyens ; il sait 
queis serefent ses amis, et vus ennemls ; son active prevoyance 
3 "a mis en mesure, do se defendre, qu m^me d'attaqiier, avec 
vigm; dea calcids etablis sur des bases certaines, lui presentent 
assea de cHance's d^ aucces, pour croirp, que le bonheur qui 
|usqm^4 ,a4»>uroime toutes ses entreprises, n'abandonnera 

point si voos tidus forcez d diriger contre vous, nos 

armes. violdrkiisefr^vpenii^^ il* desire encore la paix; ilia pre^- 
fShredt d h ffserre la plus hepteuse ; il est pret d falre pour 
(ohteair tons ka sairific^ que pcAtr^ront permettre dignito re^li^ 
paint, ft Its int^s df nqire patrie. 

' ^ Translation, 


Office, Foreign Affairs, 

, Paris, Ttb'Jfan. ll9S. ' 

* become; my dear Miles, of those benevolent and 

pacifie dispesitionB which- you encouraged me to hope prevailed 
with your government ? Must I look for them in your wail ike pre- 
parjtionsi In tbe insulting language in which men, the most 
eitlig&tened in your parliament, speak on all occasions of France ? 
In ibe hostility of your prioceediogs against i^r natives — their 
sons and. th^ir/ej^ts? In the arrogance of your ministers, which 
i^pp^d to onr government,* is.ashuni^ 

^ ^ iny d.ear Miles, it is not by such 

^ ^ ^ .^^dslup gnh be preserved between tyro nations 
^-sWuuldf mwe their reciprocal prosp^Jty* — 

.uni|er8tandirw. "witb^eacb’ “Other^J 'W'ohld'aoon' 

^he 

ipte' of aU.^^ona*^(^di who at should 
lii^ to arm themcfeb^s against cacli other> 
i^bats fpr^t to dsiew' each. , other. 
I ned fear whr.T?r-It ktmwa its* resodnetaj^ 
Ihnhws who will be tn» eneitpiaB, atid who 
, height ^ 

gt^vwJth v%oap-<aicuT 
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lations founded on the soundest basisi offer sufficiiettt 
that the good fortune which has hitherto give^i auceesa ^ onr 
enter^rizes/ will not desert our standards, should you compel Oltif 
victorious anxiy ,to direct its force against you^yet with all tbi^ ‘ 
knowledge, and with all these encouragements, our government 
yet wish - to preserver peace — it would even prefer it to t^e most 
successful war — it is ready to make every sacrifioe m its ^ power 
consistently Avilh the dignity of the republic, rind the ititeresU of 
the nation.” 

V Un extrait^ 

Du departetuerU des affaires itrangeres, 

^ 11 Janvier, 1793. 

J’eapere qu’ apr^s Ics mesures qui pourront 4tre prises par notfe gou^ ^ 
vernement et par le votre, dc retablir un peu de bonne h^monie, ' 
niais je crains beaucoup qu'une trop longue incertitude ne nour 
engage trop avant, avec les Liegeois qui desirent la r^-unidn d la 
France, et mdine avec les Belg^ dont les plus belles provinces, les ' 
deux Flandres, le Touruesisy l*e Hainaut^ at Jie NamUroi's, ^ont 
en mesure d’exprimer le m^nie vceti ; Avec IVsperance foqd^e de 
la paix, on ne balancerait pas dlerejetter; avec la persuasion 
qu'on ne pent ^viter la guerre, orr se deternlinerait peut-dtre 
d lie plus ^rderdemenagenicntet diesreunir; tdehons^d’dviterune 
determination quo je ne crois pas ndeeasairet pour ndus, et qui 
n’entrcrait pas danS les vucs de voire gouvememcnt--*'lidieu, mon 
cher Miles, je vous suis tout deyoue. , ^ 

* Traitileifion, 

Sep'etarp of Stdte*9 Office, Foreign jfffairs, 

Paris, 1 1th Jin. 1793. 

I augur well upon the meisurel which may be lahen by 3 lUiur ' 
government and mine, to re-establish harmony betttjeen the 
nations — but 1 am much afraid that a of stis^ce mudt^ 
Jongcr observed, will force us to enter huo engagsemehts wm 
the people of Liege, who as well as the people of ]§rtihadt, niw 
to unite themselves to Frauie, as its best Wro^mcei, the two 
Flanders, Toumay, Uaioauh, and Hvmt, ail eaprehi t^ aame * 
desire* . ‘ ^ # 

With a well founded hope of peace bMhg ptseifemd^, we 
should not hesitate a mokqent to.r^ectthbse oSers; bht undeg 
thd persuasion that war cannot b^avoided> we sball diKide 

to ao longer hesitate to re^unite dicm. Let'^ then "endiivoiir 

* ' 
between tad Eii^adj 

-‘6 . . 



to, avoid a determ inatiohj which I ^ not believe is necessary to* 
ns, and which certainly would not accord with the 'views of your 
government f. Adieu, my dear Miles, 

1 am most truly yours, &c. 

To the Right llomurahk Wiiiiam Pitt, Sfc. 3fc. 

. Siri ' l.'ith Jan. 1793. 

This is merely to inform you, that the instructions transmitted 
to Mr. Chauvelin, by tlie same express that brou^Vit my dispatch, 
are communicated to me in the letter I liave received, and that I 
am authorised to stale that to you, which he cannot say, and which 
indeed he does hot know, 1 beg to know when I may have the 
honOur of laying before you, what has been transmitted to me 
from Paris. I have the honour to be, &c. 

No answer. W. A. MILES. 

F)vm Mr. Sccretan/ qf Legation. 

Portman-square, 19 Janvier, 1793. 

Je vous tiqns parole, honmie respectable, qui redoute la guerre, 
parceqiiVlle est la honte, ct le fleau de I'espece huniaine. La 
reponse de Lord Grenville, est arrivee-*-clk paroit rendre inipos- 
Bible tout inoyen de skntendre, le gouvernement Anglais noun 
tneprise, voila sar qnoi je fonde encore mon espoir. 

Ce Samedi, d trois heures du matii^ 
Translation, , 

Portman-square, 19 Jan. 1793. 

I keep my word with you, and respect you for reprobating 
war, for iu is at once the scourge and disgrace of our specks.— 
The answer of Lord Grenville is. arrived, and all means of pre- 
serving, a good understanding seems to be at an end — the English 
government despises us, and it is from this very circumstance I yet 
hope success. Saturday at 3 in the morning.- 

' Ertrait, 

From hfons. Noel, Minister Plenipotentiary from 
^ France, at Vemse, 19 d'Aout, 1793. 

Tous mes elforts pour conserver la paix ,ont ete detmits, 

^ je me fusee estim'4 irop heureux de concoqrir d cc gratid ouvragt, 
fCoubUertii joptflis qic it n^a pas taiu d vous monsieur, que 
Je iette gloire d jamais regrettable. Je me plais d rendre 

d votre philantbiqpie, ct auxsoins gencreux qukJle vous d fait 
prendre, le t^moignage qu'ifl'meritent 
A Mbndtui* ilionsieur Miles, Cleveland-row. 

’ f It is for parliaiuent to ihako Lord Grenville responsible for the lossWthe low 
He owes us much, aud it is full time the country should call on him 
payment. 



ITS 

TrmshHon. 

All my efforts for preserving peace have failed. I should 
have esteemed myself extremely happy in having contributed 
to that great point, and I shall never forget, that it wot not 
your fault that I did not acquire a glory ever to he regretted^ 
It is a pleasure to acknowledge what is due to your philanthropy^ 
and generous exertions. 

To Mr. Miles, Cleveland-row. 


Appendix M. 

I was on a visit to the elector of Mayence, at Ascbaffenburgh, 
when the French revolution gave the first convulsive shock to 
Europe, in 1789. It made that kind of impression in Germany 
which guilt is supposed to feel in the hands of justice. The im- 
pression was general, but the sensations were different. The 
princes felt their authority in danger— the people considered op- 
pression at her last gasp, and their joy at what had occurred on their 
confines, was expressed in a manner ill calculated to lessen the 
apprehensions of those who bad reason to dread their resentment 
One party, agitated and alarmed, beheld the terrific storm in 
rflence, or at most, in communicating their melancholy con- 
jectures of it*s future consequences to each other in private; 
while the Utter, rude and uncouth, adapted their man- 
ners to the revolution, and ill dissembled their joy at the proap^ti 
they fancied in view.— These different feelings of the various mdem 
of society insensibly brought all classes of men, by contrary di- 
rections, to' something like equality. If one description trembM 
for the future, the (rther> animated by hope, loqkad forward in c<^ 
lideiice to better times. If the former had something to*lo8c, the 
latter thought they had much to gain, a visible change appeiMl Iti 
the language, sentiments, and conduct of all descriptions df people. 
It was at that period, in the very babyhood of the revolution, and 
at a considerable distance from the theatre of action, that ob^iv- 
ing the effects that great event had on men's minJI^ I ven- 
tu^toedmpareit to a tremendous earthqua^ce that weald b 0 
bothextremitics of the globe, Thas descriptiop cf the mygliton Was 
transmitted to Mr. Pitt, to^the late Duke of iLeeds, then secittiry 
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of State for foreign afTair^j and to the late Marquis of Lansdowne, 
in August, ,n89. At this epoch I was called from Germany 
to take a part in tfic more acti' e scenes of Liege and Brabant, 
where I fbiind Prussian and French emissafics bidding against each 
other, and courting, in the names of their respective sovereigns, 
that confidence and popularityto which neither of them were en- 
titled. The following brief sketch may possibly throw some light 
upon a subject not generally known, and illustrate the perfidy of 
the court of Berlin and the venality of its accents. 

A war, contemptible^n its origin and ludicrDui* in its progress, 
had been carried on between the people and their sovereign with 
alternate success, from 1785 to this period— not by arms, but by 
Special pleaders called assessors, belonging to the imperial chamber 
at Wetzlaar, w^hu h, with the aulic council at Vienna, decided 


* 7i the Duke tf Leed^^ aeeretury ef state fer fnesgu affairs^ 

I»itge, X9th Jan. X790. 

My tiord, 

Pru&ata is plying a eery cruel and deceitful psk ky the populsf pSrty in this 


^ que eVst un jeu entre deux sctl^iats,** in which, however, tht king has the ad- 
vantage of the priest in trick and finesw. The nunisrer of the former, Mr. 
Dohm,is pillaging the poor Liegeois without mercy, under the pretence of serving 
them at his court ; he has already received 5000 florins, nineteen of which and a 
half, as I have already had the honour to state to your grace, in my letter of the 
1:4th Inst, are equal to a pound sterling. He has hinted that he must immediately 
have more, or it will be too Ute for the intended application ; the Coun- 
tess d’Orbn,theMrrrme/rnirr|,whom 1 have mentioned as having also received as 
much, requires X0,000 more, Pour flnir et poOr assurer aux Liegeois ur.e 
vietdre complette sur I'evcque, c*eSt ainsi qu'qn trompe le peuple par toutlf** but 
Mr. Dohm is not the only man of his court who plunders this ODumry— all ate 
venal at ^rlin, from Frederick himself down to h>s Heydukeai*— His coun, in an 
^immense ikl^ treaties of alliance, oHtnsiveor defensive, or both— for suhu- 
dicf, for protection, for every thing. £t toute en r^lecar il y a un tariff, tout 
s'y vend, and theyseem to trade, my hotdf upon the lame principle as the Bsc- 
cheers— afiqr tl^ey have received the money, chey leixe from the napless deluded 

S i8er,hy violence, the merchandixe they have sold, and keeping his cash and hta 
dismhfs hhfl tn conkmp&te, it hlikisore, theh jk^Hiefy and his bard fortune t 
, coftnapondence in 1787, ! cautioimd Mr. Pitt against tbf fouberie of the 
Xjng'of Pq^atila, who, by the waY« detest^him, and l^repcat it to your Oracot that 
ymi annot he too circumspect in your transactions with his Pmssian Majesty. 

^ 1 WcwKonbur tobe, &c. ^ 

w, end nSv/tffrwTx.* 

^ ^ - , • .# - e the feo^te 

4 euMjlfkk i^ktaey'Ollsermie mtdvtiemthk makmiktihftefheira ewiy 

mhmtheshe^ea^i^fieli^e,* , , ... 4v 
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all causes iti tlie last resort according, to 'the Gerpianic cpnatito* 
tion, not only between private individualsy but between 
and their sovereigns, and even between sovereigns. 'JTIbie ptid^ 
bishop of Liege, a plain unlettered man, naturally inoffensi:^^ 
and ifleftto himself, well meaning — his breviary, was hi$ library, 
and if nothing more had been ^ required than to repeat his 
ave maria, orperfbrm mass, he would have joumied through 
with the reputation of being a good priest. An intrigue of the 
court of Versailles to thwart the house of Austria, andto 'def^t 
tlie pretensions of Mons. de Rohan, \Vlio aspired to the principa- 
lity on^ the death of Count Velbruck, the former prince, elevated 
the Count de Hoensbruck to the papal throne of Liege, and 
marred at once his fortunes and his happiness. I lived in habits 
of intimacy with him, I may say, confidence, from his accession 
to the close of 1787, when a misunderstanding between him and 
my own government, in , which be mixed more of the priest than 
the prince, terminated all intercourse between us. — Spa, so long 
the resort of the nobility and of the adventurers of all nations, 
supported itself by its waters and its gaming tables; The latter 
was a sourcevof revenue to the government, not quite so prolific 
or mi8chie\-ous, but to the full as disgraceful to legislation as bur 
gin sho})8. A fetv individuals, his subjects, stimulated by the 
late Count Rice, insisted upon opening another gaming bouse, 
without paying tribute to Cassai^. The prince foidiop was told 
that this was " an attack vpon his regalia/* (1 make use of his own 
woi ds) and that he must defend the " rights qf his crown/* this 
advice, the ill counsel of some of his own family w bo shared 
in the spoils at Spa, was unhappily followed, and the war of 
prerogative commenced. Prussia secretly fiivoured the popular 
party, who, having nothing to hope from France or Austria^ 
trusted confidently to the hdnbur of the court of Berlin, and 
afier having been plundered the Piru^ian miriister, Doh^ 
all the money they could raise, under ihe pretepeg of serving their 
cause, and having been most shamefully deceived by his govern- 
ment, they were ultimately required, under pain d'tNhiaryieao^cu- 
tion, to return to their uHegiaube; Previous to thia firm! igt of 
habitual treachery Hi Ijie court of Prussia, file French retoluow 
had given fresb energies to . tlie insurgents. Rijieved fi'bm'the 
appreliensiona of the court of mating with the afiatrs 

of the principality, a deputaUbn^ 

really pacific views,waited on the i^itUre bishop, and him 

to amicably terminate a contest w^h^^ itod 
repose of the bi6lKipric; heaS^Ctod a 

reques;, and the next day was &ed for tl^ltoktorarion of harmcni.5 
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md mutual conddenee between his highness ^nd this people. For 
tile moment he sinewed ^hiimelf ft benevolent sovereign, desirous of 
bondJiftUng the confidence of hie subjects ; but the cunamg and 
the rancour of the priest triumphed over the prince. Unknown to 
his domesticti^ he made his escape in the night, and by private 
JiOftde reacbe^d the city of Treves, where he sought refuge in a 
eppyent# and from thence he proclaimed his subjects to be in a 
state of rebellion, applied to tl^ co-directors of the circle for their 
{juota of troops to enforce the execution of the imperial decrees, 
hnd wrote a letter^ in particular, to the king o! Prussia, which, 
with his majesty’s answer, I ought to have among iny papers, 
^russisy the bishop of Munster, and the elector of Bavaria, were 
'directors ctkrged with the maintenance of the peace of 
that part of the citote of Westphalia. 

It |vas at this moment 1 was requested to return to Liege by the 
dbitf 6f the popular party, who had, through the whole of the seven 
years \^ar, shewn a decided and certainly a most disinterested at- 
tachment ^0 this country. I found, on my arrival, the troops of 
the circle ‘in possession of the country, but Prussia had, by far, 
the greater portion, (I think 7000) under the command of general 
Schiiflen; and as the Liegeois looked to tlieia as protectors, 
and Wie others as Ih^e satellites of despotism, the former were 
treated with great distinction and received with affection, while 
the latter every where ex}X*rienccd coldness of disdain, even from 
the Prussians. This Contributed to confirm the people in the 
delusion in which the court of Berlin thought it necessary 
t/o kk*p them. But Prussia did not send so large a body, 
to oVerawe, (as she pretended to the patriots), the other contin- 
gent troops of the ll!mpii*e, or to enforce the execution of the laws, as 
she promised, to the fugitive bishop; — her objects went further, as 
appear fiom the short note of general SchlifiTen, which 1 copied 
from t^e onginal * at Bruxelles. The conduct of the emperor 
Jdaeph the second, whose temper was as impatient as his mind 

i/ 4 kalte frm trtoft 

M a icervf attolen Pit fbe part of Prustia^ it JftvSaHt, 
at JBrutteiUt, 

/ Dated Hagve, ft Feb. If 790. 

^<MJ^fliRjilh:^qiisii!io»dffbbaeotKrletfct9u^ietC8rfgerecdsiis le Pays baft— 
V0M9 yftuvcK dirv harditnent que ni Keisiens. ni Frussiens, ai de troupes de 
pinh;»nwm cber Cilfvalier,quel€ paif-basne rctombe 

tsSnUttiai 4c l^ftiftipeitiir. 

♦ ^ * I 

ft was newnr awaat <0 send IbrdsA troops into Brabam-^you may boldly say 
that neithfr HvtsianI, Prussiansi nor Bninswicken, shall enter the Low wounti us** 
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wa« confiised with half-digetled projected had my tinich 
his subjects^ when the triumph of Amertct over the parHaitie^tal!]!^' 
despotism of Great Britain, by the peace of 1133, sug^sted 
the people in the Austrian Netherlands, a similar remedy 
vexations of their sovereign^ on my arrival, in the Pebnfaiy 
of that year, at Braxelles, I read the following lines. With othwir 
to complete the verse which 1 have forgotten, affixed at the to#tf 
iiouse and at several other public buildings ; 

** Ptuvre Belgique ! 

** Ton gouvernement devienae tymnmque, 

” Faites comme rAmirique.** ^ 

Advice is generally thrown away upon men who believe 
themselves omnipotent and omniscient This error, or rather, 
this vice of all govemmertts, marked that of Vienna as strongly 
as it did that of France, and even the little principality of Liege 
was not deficient in those jiretensions which contributed to tlieir 
common ruin. In 1787, the first explosion hap|iencd, and thc^ 
archduke and duchess were constrained to leave the low couii- 
tries, and to proceed to Vienna, where tlieir brotlier, the em- 
peror, treated them with extreme harshness ; they were fiiDowed. 
by deputies from Brabant and Flanders — an accommodation 
took place, and the parties returned. — But little versed in Ihc 
histoi^ of courts, and forgetting that horrible maxim, that tko^ 
who injure never forgive, they found, piifthcir return, the con- 
ditions agreed to by the emi>eror, and above all, the amnesty 
promised, most shamefully violated. A new minister, * and a 
Acw commander in chief + were dispatched to the low countries; 
-—the former without capacity, infom^ation, method, or decision; 

it is sii^ieat,my dear Clwvalter, that the JLpiv Countries dp not again fall unfleir 
rhe dominion of the House of Austria.’* 

The object of Prussia it that tiaie—aspiring to wrest the btrrto sceptre of 
Cluulcmagne from the Emperor-^fWv to cripple Austria, by detaching dm Ho* 
thcrlands from her sovereignty, as they were a source of w-Crfltb to him in time of 
war. The mother of Joseph the Second received in olds during the seven years 
war from the Low Countries seventy-five millions of perman flonni 
sterling. I'he sum anmiallV tr^smitted to Vienna, all the expencQS^pf die* 
government in the Low Countries included, amounted to six nri^oni ^ Bra- 
bant florins, or |(|.4i6poo sterling* It was for this purpose *1000 Prusdans 
were^ marched^ to Liege under the pretence cf supporting the decree of 
■ Wetzlaar, but in fact to aid the Brabai^ra apd Lipgeois to rukt the imperial 
troops, diould they havr marched to subjugate the insurgents, Offiov were made 
at the same time, (lyyo), by Prussia, to support the National Aaqilihly agbwsc 
Lewis the Sixteenth, if France would dcchifd agswxst Austria.i*-*Tlw business at 
Pibiitz opened other prospects to the court of Berlin, and Liepc andthe N«th«r- 
landi were sacrificed— the one to its bisliop, the other to the emperer. ’ * 

* Count dc Trauttsmandoi^ f General d’ Alton, ^ 



and haughty: — The other, a ' mere aoldier, fit for the 
ahrl nothing: morle, wasi with hw garrison drircn out 
of hy the inhabitants, leaving behind hjn), so great 

waa hiif* panic, bia coadjutor in the government, and the military 
cheat Both thew gentlemen .entered on their important 
ilihMaoni, iit which the moat perfect confidence and well-concerted 
^^irea were necessary hr their master’s interests, by quarrelling 
with tikeh other, and endeavouring to trip up each others heels 
at Vienna, by those secret manGeuyrea which litj^ minds know 
so well how to practise, and which . great despise. The 
minister aimed at ctreurhyehting his colleague, to insure to hirn- 
seif more strongly, if jjossible, ^ di?, affections of a lady, who 
i^l^ed of all things to behold her hqsband comipander jii chief 
df^the forces in the low countries. While ihesedntrigues were 
gMg dh at BruJicelles, and the public safety endanger^ by the 
jalousies and quarrels of two naep,, alike up worthy and unfit 
fht the stations they held/ the erppert^ amused himself with 
manutactdnhg edicts to wlilqh the bayouct was to give legitimacy 
affd ciiirency. A second flight of tlie arclKiuke and duchess, 
atid th^ expidsioh of his troops, convinced him Uiat men are not 
always in a disposition to he dragooned into unconditional sub- 
mission.*^ It was in the midst of all this confusion diat I re: 
turned to Bruxelles, ‘ vihcre 1 had before r^i^ed, ^4 ^ 

fouPd thfe jpirinccss of grange no. less bu$y in. encoiwagmg the 

reVdlt, than her broth^the ting of Prussia j pot,. In cppcerl; vf^Hh 
him, but trading on heir own account,^ in favour of her son the 
hereditary pritufc, whom she wished , to lutye declared^ Uuke ^oif 
Bitbaht ■ - ' ■ ^ \ . 

'Sortie two or three very jasighificant and uninformed . men, 
liad the folly to suggest to their, countrymen the ifjccUpp, of the 
dokSife bf York : flihse who were ttie mpstj^capablepf rcmounti|ig,lhe • 
disfocated marine of goVernmentf, andwho h^ ^-inte^tf. 

m'^jerty, in kb great it is eary^to b« tbtnd^Mt with tucli 

TMaiiS !) recommended that a provision shoyW he made for the hu'-hand of thb 
Isd^ithe late BtidihQldtfywh^se wi;ach^, earefer.hpdlieaooMtc^ watliin,with 
an life, 6q^o6oL' iii ready mosey, and ly^pook |«r anti were 

voted % pfliatnent to thin, .perstmagei^ I do ndtkiifiw what<d#ak«ku«dd ^ 
sihty the twiniScenvi^jarawtitaic ttiia country, hutMi ifeypapers in t&f 

-'he^ seems to ^ve ,weh,fptitl«d ttj,^ . 
^ : -if aor 9 / He fmHv ki in fivwt ^ Auf 

, , o 1790." 

. J- to yot» to.'.let.i^ know w-hat; ywr minliwy of odr 

:&> dike in them.,; ‘':^y>«h'er' (k'shes^ 
of yon^ jpresf yepk as mueb ‘ 

*s ^anfeifa reptihlb; YgiW ''COuatry, 

hc^^ must of 

nectnukf arms offriOMa' ' ; 
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iheir country At heart, proposed converting the whole of 
Austrian Netherlands with the Li^ge country, Stahio, Luxerobunb* 
Duchy of Liiiiburgh, and Pays de Uerve, into a republic# 
This plan had been concerted with the insurgents at Lidge% 
and communicated to me in detail, witli what it was proposed 
to offer to Great Britain, if she would so far countenance 
project as only to remain neuter; should alie object jwiblickly tq 
espouse the cause of the Netherlands, or to guarantee their indepea* 
dence in conjunction with Prussia and Holland, after it liad been 
obtained. With these proposals t reached London in February, 
1 790, — and in a long Conversation witli the Secretary of State 
i&}r foreign affairs, detailed the advantages this country would de^ 
rtve from having a tree and direct passage for her manufactures 
through the Netherlands to the great lairs at FranckforL; and 
that the low countries would pledge themselves to reinstate all 
the frontier totvns which Joseph had dismantled of their fortid- 
cations on the side of France, and defend the passage witiiout 
pecuniary or otiier aid from Kngland, provided they'had a go» 
vernment of their own choice. — Except the polished mannen 
of a gentleman, the duke of Leeds po<;ses^ed no one quality essential 
to the department at which he presideil.- 7 -To all my statements, 
representations, and warning's, scarcely any answer or obaerva* 
lion was made, except that it would be going great ntridee 
to which 1 replied, that when men rmnii race with a giant, 
they must measure their steps by his, or they will be distanced*-** 
that France had started, Snd whether we would or not we must 
foliow* — Thisdanger was not seen or felt, and my reasoning of course 
had po e0GCt ; yet as a something might acciUenlaliif (um up in 
tlie convulsions on the continent whicli might render useful to, 
them, what ministers Were pleased to call rel>eUion, the insur’* 
gents were privately encoiu'aged in their revolt. It is in tins 
manner, so pitifhl,* so underhanded, and with as little policy as 
dignity or manhood, ^ihat vague hopes, in half and unintelligible 

» t 

* Le Belgts vo»f falre d^t ^monsttatfions pour nout aiders Koirp csuic 
vient conunune. Si lei troup{>e8 qui viennenc noui atttquer,nou;» ucw’iieut, le$ 
sennit knsAi ^nike. Liee Ptui^ietn gone fdrde d*eVoir des jiovr^ 

rempire, et vc^e tnmistre itmble abenddnner la caoae U liberty fi caUn'eat 
pas beau pour des Anglois^veuUeuat ds done dsns leur ^oisme &tic le seul 
peuph libre de U tewe 1 

V Trufuhtiim* 

The Bdgitns are making pTebArations to a$iist i)s; they will make cdijnnooa 
bause with us. If the troops whidi aik cdmloa to attack us shoMW defeat and 
crush us, the Belgeans wiU ahe be o^iihrd. l^rv^^iant are ohligpd to 
serve appearances with the emfire^ and ^our tnlnistet seems to abandon the cause 
of liberty, which b not ^othe of yonflr couAtrymeht^Wtll they aho)P oo oso 

fion to be free bus thewlves i ' 
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tMtttcet, Vfert oat to a popalation of nearly four million^ 
of people^ occupying the whole a very f^ile eatent of coun« 
try b^een France and Holland, and offering to become a 
barrier to the latter agiunst the former, and to allow the importa* 
ItOh^dutyffee, of British manufactures^ hats, refined sugar, and 
malt H^or excepted. 

After my strenuous, but ineffectnal efft^rts, bad failed to accom* 
pliS^ what the late duke of Leeds lamented to me, in 1797^ had 
nOt^en attended to, 1 was sent to Paris on a private mission, 
and of a nature to authorise a hope that the idea I had long 
cherished, and that the late duke d^kiguillon had reduced to form, 
would be accomplished: it Avas under these impressions, and 
well aware* that my political sentiments were fully known to Mr, 
Pitt, from my private correspondence with him for several years, 
that 1 set ofF^ Paris in 1790 . Conceiving it to be not the least im- 
portant part of my duty to apprize hini of the state of the public 
mind in France, at that tiirie agitated by contending factions 
within, and these again played upon . by a legion of emissaries 
fiom fbreign courts; conceiving it to be even criminal at all 
times, to mislead government, but more especially at a moment 
when erroneous information might give a bias to his majesty^ 
councils, injurious to the public interests, 1 was, scrupulously 
exact in all my correspondence, to most carefully separate in- 
telligence ftom con,^ores, lest the latter should be mistaken 
for the former, — At no period of our history was it ever 
more necessary for those who corresponded with ministers, to be 
rigidly correct in their contmunications — at no period could It 
have been more criminal or more dangerous for their agents to 
hafe imposed falsehoods, or even to have disguised or con* 
cealed the temper and views of the p^jple amongst whom they 
resided, Or to have regulated their feelings and impressions by 
the passions, prejudices, and circumscribed views of (hose by whom 
they were employed. I did mt suspect, at 4hat peri^, t6e sm^* 
oerity professicUbs by which Mr* Pitt w gained the 

conftdencejof his sovereign and du: coimtry.— With this opnion 
of hisg^faitb, IteUasni^thiddiereMtttianmFra^W^b^ 
been £t and that while be pariicr|xM 

general triumph, histalente would ^ye been exerted; to consolidate 
the happiness of a p^ple, who, charmed the. j^tchange they 

had un^pecMfy ; acoom^imd, looked, in the /delirium of 
their joy and surprise^ on this ^coAin^ as the iarbitrator of* 
their ftite. Jf 4 ol^t to ** Bide 

in tim fitvourif^ 

ble, btk luii vteWi fi^Il far shm oi such noUe daring. 



The SnCemal lituatiiaii df l^yaiice, imdi parUcidai^^ of iheir 
(ropolifl^ already agitated by cofttaadiog Ibctiw* 
puting for that acipre which they wtdi c(wnino% 
hrested from the feeble gtaep of their weak bot we^l-it^Uia, 
sovereign, aaiured him this aw^aik^ ^•t-A hnig-oihtmiM jeaf 
ousy, artfuliv kept up by the crooked policy of the pfo popritof 
London and VenaiUea# had not prevented France ^ron^, render* 
ing a just tribate to the Vittnest the wi8dom» and he^f^of Uda 
tountiy; and it is a justice t owe to tlMi magnaf^i^OMty ^ that 
nation to publicly acknowledge* that the revolution they had 
effected^ acquired fresh charms in tl^ estimapdiii py the 
^pects, or rather assurauca. it held out to their jwarni and san* 
gqine e^ectations^ of its doing away alt the ilHbei^l prqtudijveli 
and animosities which had separated both i^ouijCriis from that 
amicable and mutual intercourse they had Joiw ifijiM ior.^In 
a word« they would have embraced us fis fiiveiios at^ prnod to i 
which 1 allude. That friendship would have acquired strength 
from age^ and in assuring the prospenty of botli natiousi^ have 
ensured the peace of the world for centuries/ Unfortungtely no 
sUch disposition animated our councils; and tbftt not will 
ever be subject of deep and proibund regr^ tp those who* loyal 
to the principles on which civil socieucs are founded/ deny 
the legitimacy of all warfare that does not prite firom the no* 
ccisity of self-defence t- w . ’ , 

As I had ventured^ in my correspondence wi^ lidr. ]Pitt from 
Germany in n86« to hope that of commerce would 

ultimately lead to a treaty of allianoe with France, 1 availed my* 
self of eveiy opportuiiity,r after my arrhra) in Pafis* to infomi 
myself with a certainty of the general feeling of me people to* 
wards this country, and e^peciafty of those who at that time bgd 
a decided influence on the piddic miniL-^Tbae teelmg I found to 


\ 

* TmdWekuUthtWniln*eiiionef|}wsklfwrt<macMf^ 
sf SaroWa plsseC the Oeuiay of the matkMp at it were* is tke li««4t of |ilr. 
Pice, if Ml oM M been mfflnenclf to bite toeftsd Ibiwsnt to 

aovetyiwasicyeAol « 


f C«opt«%tenpiiimofmeSiytaiMss44lris^ 

^ Ufc. y *> 

To tootti^twom ww toWMiiadoo* sWss 



be iitrong!y in favour of nnicm witli the dassk lani 

0 f liberty,** as Mirabean elc^nlly called jt in the national as%ni- 
Wy. All Franck at that tune looked to this country with admi- 
ration* and ei^ wKh aflfection. Ma^ipy to find the foundation 
atone laid, as 1 thought, of that^alhance ilirhich would necessarily 
extinguish all cause of warfare between the two>iations,and ensure 
the peace of the world for ever, I wtote to Mr, Pitt, that the be^t 
and most enligd^tened men in France, witli the entire bulk of that 
kingdom, were tno<it cordially disposed to bury in eternal oblmon 
all those jealousies and antipaibies which had so long estranged 
the two countries from each otlier. — I was credulous enough to 
believe that Mr. Pitt was no less devoted to tlic interests of his 
country than ihysclf, and sanguine enough to conclude, that as 
the policy of what T urged must have been as obvious to hun as 
it was to myse1f> my information would have been received witli 
that warmth which tyas due to its value and importance. It was 
my misfortune to have mistaken his views; nor was I then aware 
tliat the interests of the country, though they formed at all timr ^ 
the van of his parliamentary harangnes, were secondary con- 
siderations, subordmato to the greater object of hi** ambition — the 
being at the head of his majes^s councils. I had the mortifica- 
tion to find other gentlemen at Paris on ihisbions very diflerent to 
mine, and not very crcdituble either to the understanding of 
those who sent thttn, or to our national character. I'o add to 
the calamity of a conduct so'^ indiscreet, the persons employed 
were not very well calculated to forward the view^ of their em- 
ployer, even if they had diecn lefts exceptionabU ; but though 
tliey could not serve him, they could miblcad :md flatur him. — 
‘While UiO wiiole force of uiy correspondence was direrUd to en- 
lighten his march thmigh (he and mazes of the revolution — 

while I (felt U my ddtj to transmit nothing but farts, of .^furh 
conclusions drawn irnn farts as could not be thsrpulcd — 1 found 
that the project of efirrtmg a counter revolution had become a fa- 
vourite tjut^afttire with the llntish court, 'and that its practicability 
must be Uie creed of ev<.ry than who wished to stand well in the 
opinton of the mirustetwof course iny more faithful representa- 
jtiopa werft discredited; and it soon became evident tiMt every 
l^glish gentleman, who dedarod adrounter vevohihou to be im- 
pncticable, was suspected of jacohimsai, ^ajnd lidld criminal 
as if he had conspired' hubvert the^gor^nment of hisoi^n 
copntry. A fugitive *«tob)htyr tatty; *iand energy, by a 

nhble of pri^isti,^ fiymg in 'all direc^ibAs, catried every where 
with ibm — 

whioliegidltaid^cow fiihricatA^, and wliich subsequent cvcnt.> 

4 *. 
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proved to.be as malicious as tliey vre^ ill*found;^.«>r^<|^^ 
where they endeavoured to excite suilrounding; motions tb caitywjftj^^ 
and desolation into the country they had shamefully' abahdon^^ 
and which they might have‘presei;ved from the horrors of ana^y^*' 
if their loyalty, their courage, or their affections for thejr fWfiea, 
or friends, had borne any proportion to. the inhsrcstia they had 
in repairing the accumulated errbjrs of miccei^ve administrations. , 
— It Was this description of emigrants, distributed in every court, 
in Eivope, who preached a crusade at the dote of the eighteent|i 
century, not very dissimilar in principle, and in ite effects, from,, 
that which disgraced the eleven^ century; and they were , 
indefatigable in their efforts to engage foreign nations, in* the dis- 
honorable attempt of a counter revolution, their friends and asso* 
ciates in Paris were no less active in their efforts' to inspire* the 
multitude with a distrust of this country. — Every artifice,, evcjy 
calumny, and fraud, tliat revenge and. despair could devise, were 
employed to seduce die popular party into a declaration of war 
against England; but they had th|e magnanimity to be above 
suspicion — they spumed every insiduous proposal meant to de- 
stroy that confidence, and interrupt that harmony, which they 
flattered themselves existed between their respective govemmerits^* 
and gave his majesty’s ministers credit for a rectitude of aehti- 
ment and a delicacy of feeling of which they were undeserving,*^ 
por was this confidence in the amicable disposition of Great Britajn 
impaired, until it became evident that the liew order of things 
in France was offensive to the British court, by the countenance 
and protection openly given to the declaimed enemies of the 
volution. — -Aware of the mischiefs in preparation to both nations, \ 
by the credit given to the interested representatioi^ of the emi- ^ 
grants, I never ceased to assure Mr. Pitt that; the/ revokitit^ 
cpuld not be Itopt — that no pbwer on earth — nb combkiaiioi^'^,' 
exterior force, however able the generals, or well appointed 
armies, could prevenl; tlM. m^esUc and :gig^ of the 

volution — and that the only sa^e Itoe. m conduct ^ Bntiah gn*"- 
vernment had to follow, was to acirapulouily abatain from every 
species of ioterferoiwe in. tho in^ol m ; 

which might be supposed- to have for its object 
the public enthoaia^, whicl^ ifi-fiot opposed^ 

prevailed ip mm <miet t'lMsdeSrahfe eveid' wfed solely . 

with the BrdUh cabiiiet-^-#4iW aomething a year 

the destniction of ; the 

wrth distrust, but - 

bourhood, her potency, I]^,(-q[^i||iEi^':,ripiderM 
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- oTf^jidbp^ iit Ittit t powri- j|Pti ttterliW 

pi*<^Frfti 9 ce,«x|^t't^ naiicb injured ana tff >1 ^ at 

lOometit' 6ut coiiVJ not !i^v^ beat 4«n»^ tm with a 
p^ce of victory itf cwttoft,*! Ijolicye ah^ vodd, at tot timci 

]&^prefeitp4 an 

fTtV ’tljlpsa wbplihn change themeani of ap- 

jiroacbing this two counttS^ «id puffing ap end for ever to those 
j ,0<|pjAb|es lyhi^h perer fittM to delate to ^ 

nr^dd/ibc tevolution a thifh rerf favourable tp a 

pt^ect^ §0 qiptenavife tod impptoit* awd npt very creditable fo 
t^osp wbp ^deavdi]^ ib cd|i^ Ji — ft pfrbved thifit those senti- 
. tociibi nf na^nnal whieji to Ftoch weic said to have 

.to to li^iah pe^le ^0 bn tovni^tion— that it was a slander^ 

., p^lly contrived tp keep up a tpiriVbf etevpal jepl<^ and ran^ 
Vljori to wiiked puipose of being caH^ into action whenever 

|t suited to, tobaroiJB and mercedaiy views of their resj^tivp 
goveminepts to break akutor to bondslof jphace^. France 
^vep ip the piidst of a war which prbtniied her ample atonement 

S d ib/all the humibations imposed on her by Ibe peace 

Il63,/vta8 weli di^oa^ to sheathe ^a swpid^ and bnry in 
Otern4 t»^bv|^.,ati retoanbto of what had estiapg^ to two 
\ natiiwii % Fren^l revtdnton, a?cderatei^ by 

to* ^ of arid Ehgland 

^ tot dttond, or opposed to epoh otberi 

tWy ^fA iipght to fid to toy b®d )»eeil> grossly 

jto rcspe^ve govemment8.-r- 

.^ tended to toas^ dispose France ^ an 

YilUaid% M JNi temper of this 

dmto »o Mito 'totob Mooi^nto 

’ dnd'fttd mr to happhto' If tottndar toptoa n ^vtopblp 
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woiJe of boai,,<»n*ri«t iM^ 

from having bocomo b^)pxf}]^ to pln^ Baf the^^ 

policy of Great Bri^ii^,, for] i^irposea most 

violently ruptured, ^ afii^el^le 

the two nations in a war* hfo^^tyen to tHe 

have annihifoted the entire dommibn of ope qu^r ^ 

with a foir proap^t of ob^qg:^.lap,'^1iiq^^^ In anotbe^ which 

may nltimately lead to om? ^piusmp from Aaia. ] 

Such are the rcsulta of a., yar^ .which Pnwiibef 'mort ffti^tbiialy 
endeavoured to avoWL even after , ‘Grcnylfte had informed 
Mr. Chauvelin ih^ his diplomatlp chai^i^r /in this 
null *. — While a hqpe labted.pf elT^ 

attempted by the secret and ayow^^ agi^p^'bf ihe 
to prevent the direful extremiV.J^ V^ 
self could have 

cession that even (h^ sppqrlypve .ammi^^oir^t^^ 

could possibly have ea^act^* yi^! m^e |o/aw 

anger of his lordship and oildlif P>tt> wlm^moa^ ipy 'h^^ no*> 

thing like affection for each ofoer^^ and to 

monopol^e ^he royail vconfidance#,.8$^^ j^rf^i^^^ in 

performing the terms upqn copi^iited; to hold their 

reapectiYe situadons; yet. weU diwj^d as^ th^ 

with France stutend^ ^ 

were to a jneoi^<^, wh^h; maphoi^ ' ‘^Qi^ 

eourag^wns not equal ^ oC 

wanrrThe apec^ pleader Jbad recoMrsc^fe,^^^ 

«liib^d pro- 

* ^Wiaa tit this e^dcaiAB fo ^adn>d U 

«eich ^Qic W&Hook thir isNerve to. 

Wtiiii thftc oohnti MH^fnfdh ihooBhdE 
FW^ foat 10^ 

in«etty. 1 yrst tt Pam at the tine, and 1 iphak 
When it was diacov<v«d that the mi^aten « 
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voke France into an act of aggression, that her violence mfght 
apfK*ar to the a justification of theirs*.— The appendix L.t 
jiroves the guilt of aggression to have been on the part of hta 
mjnjc8ty*8 ministers. — ^Appendix N. demonstrates their incapacity 
to conduct the war, and their rancorous hostility to the very 
mention of peace. 

Ohe of the great objects of my pursuit, during a residence of 
nearly ten years on the continent, was to conciliate the esteem 
and confidence of those whose situations enabled them to have an 
early knowledge of what was going forward, and whose judg- 
ments weliquakiihed them 19 give an opinioh upon public affairs. — 
My correspondence was extensive — it was the labour of many 
years — it had beeh established at an expence 1 could ill afford, 
and to which 1 was stimulated by the conviction 1 have ever felt, 
that every man is bound to promote the interests of his country to 
the best of his abilities.— Mine are of a very humble cast— no man 
can be more sensible of their poverty than myself; but what I am 
deficient in talents, I have endeavoured to make up in zeal, dili- 
gence, and fidelity, and in these respects I feel myself equal to any 
man. — llie friendships I had formed, during my residence on 
the continent, I preserved by as regular a correspondence as 
circumstances would admit, until the vindictive perseverance m 
the war depiived me of the means of continuing it. The extracts 
I have given from the letters I received in 1794 and 95 , will be 
found interesting — particularly the two long ones from the Hague, 
which pro\e that Lord Grenville was wonderfully at a loss what 
to do, and that his ofEcial dispatches were at that time contra- 
dictory— that irhile he attempted to bully the Dutch to take that 
poor being the late JDukc of Brunswick into Iheir service, and 
continue m the confederacy, he prepare<l and consoled the House 
ofAudtna for the defection of their high mightinesses, by as8ur<»* 
ances that both powers could better carry on tlie war without 
Holland than with it X ! — ^All theae ^cts, become historical re- 

* Hb brddiip mvf possibly have hit upon this nprahlc expedient from one of 
thorn scenes m vvlxax life (if he ever condescended to look so far bto the vqjtufae 
of human nature), ia which one fetlowi dburpui qf picking a queirsel widi another 
who he thinks he can beat, dares him to strike i^st, under the idea, that ag* 
gsesiioa ie intbe j/vti*, not m the it sometimes happim*, (hat the 

felbw, who count! upon his prowess, Inds himself ouiwiued by the bj%iies>of his 
own subtsffuite, and gen a coafquodvd hcking,r-T|iaakstodie justice, and no less 
so towp wisdom qf m ministers, the contest ^ picsent between France 

and Hagh^ rsaemMes the combat of Mendosg and hig hen— with this difference, 
m the prospea; of their respective fortunes, that the fecouds ^ bottle-holders are 
all on the side of the former. 

+ Vide Appendix L.—ChauveUn*jinotpi ^ , 

} Vidt tlw letters from the Hague, dated 29ov; end Dec. x7<k4<*-*Appendix K. 
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cerds, will inform posterity how this country was misled in the 
first instance^ and what ti'icks were afterwards empl6ycd to carry 
on the delusion* * 

I will forbear for the present all mention of tlie indecent man- 
ner in which Lord Grenville treated the first overture for peace 
transmitted by Bonaparte in 1 800. — ^This proof of what his 
lordship and his partizans qall firmness was not a proof of 
wisdom; — it proved the little foresight of an administration Avhich 
parliament has suffered to conduct us from bad to worse, until 
we can neitlier advance nor retreat This should serve as a les- 
son to tlie parliament of the present day, to be less liberal of its con- 
^fidence and of the public purser than its predecessors. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark, and 9 ught to make a deep impression on 
the minds of men, that every impertinence offered personally to 
Bonaparte has been productive of fresh honors being conferred 
on him, whatever was meant to estrange him from the people, 
always endeared him more strongly to them. — ^What Lord Gren- 
ville intended should degrade I^naparte, served to exalt him: 
he was at first only consul for ten years — ibt insult^offered by the 
flippant answer l^ received from his lordship in 1800, was con* 
sidered as an affront to the nation, and th^ey made him conlsul for 
life — a subsequent personality invested him witli the right of 
nominating his successoi^anotherefibrt to hufiible him made him 
emperor of France, and fixed the dynasty in bis family. We 
have sienhim make kings in as great pre^usion as Mr. Pitt has 
made peers, . only witli a much happier selection. — We may next 
expect te see Bonaparte proclaimed enjfieror of the West, perliaps 
of Europe ; and it .well behoves us to reflect on the policy of perse- 
vering in a contest, which serves only to increase the power of tlie 
enemy, and from which no substantial good to the country can 
be obtained. 

The correspondence fropi different parts of , the continent in 
appendix N. will shew that, in 1194, Spain, Austria, and Hol- 
land, became tired of the war, -and wished to get out of it;*-* 
Prussia had witlidrajvn herself; — alj the coalesced powers, except 
Great Britain; fell the folly of attempting to^subdiie opiniona.by| the 
: bayonet; and in that feeling the^; foresaw the if^vitable nun tfiat , 
^ would hefal them, if they ftqndnued iUie contest— His mojefty's 
ministers alone remained obstinate; ^pn^^thoh^o^ 
severed in, may havq.fe^ts fax^re serii^ t^tan it,kcomes,|^ 
to mention. . . # ^ « 
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Appendii N. 

26di Noveniber^ 1^94. 

WHAT demort of {bQy and obsdna^ governs yotir minister ! 
tike Greffier I find has entered at length into the object of his 
mission^ and informed yoOi' cabinet of the offers .made to us of 
|ieace by the French commissioiiem. The substance of your 
Okisw^is^ '* That hit Briiamic majes^p is dtttrmitted to cany &n 
ihc war, andr that if we will act with vigour and exertion, Ite 
wot^sup^ us wiih every thing in kit poxeer, moti^ and meri; 
hat ^ tee Judged it qf more advantage, after mature deliberation, to 
wake peace, hit mjetty cottld have no o^eetions; but he desired 
that we wtgdd to concert it, that the French Atould not dictate to 
Its — that etigy proposition Jbr recaling the patriots should he 
resitted most ubsdlmfy-^ihat are istform you minutely of all 
that passes, and th^ th northcrd powers should not be permitted to 
interfire, as no med^on on their port ou^t to be admitted, one 
qf them ( &veden) bifiiig suhsidhed by France^ and the other knovm 
to be ut0deadfy (Jtfimark), That Freaux diould restore to us 
immediately all our frtmier toxsnt— tn short^ alt that she has taken 
from ffs. ff she ojfips to give tp her conquests of the en^ if the 
war with to be aceeded must be surhmdertd 

ddreetty, and we are by no means to qgree that the French phaU keep 
them, until they make peace with ycvh^-nor are we on at^ account to 
enter into an alliance with France,** I have just aim La 
Combers lett^, JMsd he e^m on the part of the conmitiofk the 
static i|tiQ ante belluni/^ Would you not stkpposr fimi ^kese 
conditioi^* and ^is ^ghty langui^^ thait the iasoe of the Mr 
h|ijd.lk^a»pt^be»mW^^ |ti 

» ^ pcefl^ mi frma some of these poitst^ huf\ 

it t do not ,hiitp ,^at 'hidden ^macp^^ yc\k 

.in 
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«ur influence ^vlth your court to terminate the war, and allowed 
us in appciu dnce tlie mcnt of having prevailed on you to listen to 
term** of paciflcation — allowing ft to have been a teinl, (for it 
would have bound you to nothing) there would have be<*n tliis 
policy m it— rYou would have discovered whether France 
was invetciate towards you ow/y, or whether her anger had its 
bounds; and this is a fact winch I tlnnk it would be prudent m 
you to assrertam, for il would sen’^e as a guide in your 
future operations. If wc had been desired to oppose every over- 
ture for peace unless you were included in it, wo should have dis- 
fovered the sentiments of the convention towards England; if 
this had been made (m appearance) the sine qua non of all nego- 
tiation, and Mons. l^a Combe had objected to it as iitadmissable^ 
it would have shewn you what you have to expect 'Itom an .en- 
raged enemy ; and if he had conic into it, I see ho good reason 
why you should decline a eomfoitable share in a good thing that 
is tendered to us. — If France had been untractable, your minister 
w ould have bc^n able to meet parliament on such strohg ground, 
that the whole nation must have resolved to support him ; the 
possthilHy of making peace would have been a justification of those 
vifroroHs cicrtions which he says the kitig is resolved upon, and a 
child could inform him that those vigorom exertions, without a very 
urgent neces-.ity indeed, could not be easily defended. — That 
necessity w'ould have appeared evident if France had peremptorily 
refused to treat with you, hnd I do insist on it that this prQqf 
ought to have been obtained by your minister from policy towards 
bia own nation, even sujiposing that be was resolved to carry on 
the war to the very nun and extinction of your powvr. At all 
events the experiment was worth trying, for if the French had 
agreed, it is fair to suppose from that very circumstance she 
would have met you half way towards ah accommodation, add I 
do not sec why a coOiitry so renowned for wisdom and dellbefti- 
tion should give the lie to her cbaractfer; and turn Don QnixOtt^ 
The policy of France is to' detach' your allies ftotti Voq-^ind 
your allies have all of them manififtted "a Arorig dispoi^tioti'to 
leave you. Where then is the breach of faith. Or or 

danger of providing pc your fhture'' satety by-^aftticipatiiig 
malice, and guardiilg again^ their treachHfy^‘by clositig with an 
enemy who released from attacking 'othdrs, ind even fkim tile 
necessity of defending himself against theif attacks, will be at' Ml 
liberty to etriploy ms entire fofteslfeaihltt: you alone > SWdy, 
my dear friend, your mmiisters are very upequal to the task they 
have undertaken j if it sboidd^ivr'iidteeil bf thtm by ptrlHudeut 
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France vnuld not have granted peace to England ae 
ivdl as to Holland, what answer can they make? they dare not 
reply in. the negative, because they do not know that it is so-*^ 
neither cati, tiiej' reply in the affirmative for tlie same reason — 
yet diey might jiave ascertained the if they would have con- 

descended to ask the Question ip the manner 1 have stated it 
ought to^be made, instead of adopting the imperious tone of a 
conqueror, and prescribing to tlie victor, the conditions that are 
to be granted to him by the vanquished ! As a matier of infor- 
mahon, nay as a matter of mere cariosity, to discover how near 
or,lsD,pr. distant Fmcc was from an accommodation with your 
counti^, your cabinet should have instructed your minister at the 
to request our government to sound the Frencli — to feel 
bow the puhe of the convention beat, by agreeing to enter into 
a.negotiation for pfeacej provided Great Britain was included. — 
A negative foom Mr, Combe to such a proposal would have 
given vigor to your councils, by convincing the whole»natioft of 
Britain that peace only could be obtained by her, arms; and if 
the hrench had- acceded to tt, and you were averse to treat until 
you had tried the event of another campaign, you might easily 
have eluded a final agreement, by insisting on conditions that 
could not be acoepted.^At alleventa it behoved your minister to 
know^the intedtiops of France, and the tenns on which ^ peace 
might.be. obtained;r*^<c W ii in higpi?vfer to obtain this irffomu- 
tion, and he^itu ignorantiy or sjmmd it, 1 have npt the 
least objection to ypur keeping copies of my letters, if you tfaipk 
they may be useful, because the facts 1 send you at times may be 
interestiBg;^ valuable; but 1 rj^Iy on your honour to burn the 
oifigaials^ and.opyo9r discretioii*^not expose my Iwnd-writing* 
t^eny sp6ak ^ppnfideptly in favour of peace.Tr 
^fovipum the Fcencb so' strongly, gnd ' 
sp,:imtqb ittefigfbened by tbi violent 
affi; indecent conduct of the people you sent to Florence, in 
tiie ebanpiler of ministers , from your court, that the Tuscans^ 

.4e;Ffei^vim4''tUnk the'/ 

' ^1^ mild 

'<E'iatn^a$sored^tbat 
'h| is" 

flpjp8dy4it t sent, how- 

' ^-tbedonduot of the Tuscan go* 
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Vfrnmcnt, and if the authority of the Imperial court, or its in- 
iluence over tiiit of Florence should i^e extinguished, it is *pro« 
bable from tlie tenor of Mr. Wynd ham's conduct, that your 
ininibier will take hostile measures.~The repose however of Italy 
this winter, rati only be secured by your fleet being victorious in 
the Mediterrauean, — The French will certainly be powerful 
in tile spring, anti though they have withdrawn their forces from 
Piedmont, Cliey still hold possession of some strong fortresses 
and passes in it, from whu‘h it will not be easy to driv'e 
them.-"-Their ships, so long blocked up, took advantage of a 
gale of wind that drove your squadron away, and made their 
escape ; and so miu h the better for you, as I fijilk by letters from 
Leghorn, that your fleet had been crippled, by the detaching so 
many ships, and that the crews were sickly by being kept so long 
at sea. This is a long letter, but its importance will^excuse it. 

P. S. On vient de m'assurer qu'on croit pouvoir procurer la 
paix d TAngletcrre — on travailie mdme d ce but, restc d sawir 
SI votre ministre en sera content — Je vous cmbrAssc. 

Tp Mr. Allies, Clcveland-row, St. James s. 


Aladrid, Jimnary 1, 1795. 

Our government here was touch alarmed on hearing that Vhe 
diet at Ratisbon had voted for peace, nor is tlie alaitn confined 
to the court, it is universal, and gone to such an extent, that 
the Duke d'Alcudu has not only declared to the m^ister fl*om 
your court, but to tho-c from others, that, considering tlie dan- 
gerous predicament in which Spain stood, it certainly w^ not 
adviseable to go on with the — I have some reason to believe, 

that this communication was not merely matter of opinion in 
common discourse but made officially, as the Dtdce lately 
declared to a friend of miive* that he received jthe most p^' 
sitive assutances from ^Lord Grenvilli^ through Mr. 


^7 have reason to suppose that naiucbcoihttunication Was made to ^ lahufMrf 
at least his dispatdies of that date t tehevc iSake no mentibn Of U. ^ hifonM 
Mr Pitt, soon afterwards, that pastponi hmv at hi kWlllteM ist di» 
^Spanish envoy to proceed to Pons, but the intclligenQC Was too itriasponant to 
merit that minister's attention, and when Spain made Her peace wioi Franes. 
several months a terwardi, he pretended to hate teen Udttn tty sbrptiie, mi 
much hurt at a conduct so fittk in union with her andeOt chdrUteer)' Mhr 
Pitt really waa aken hy surprise; if, u be said| mu o^nteer assured him of liha 
firmness « the court 9( Modrid, what off WO to ddnk of the viskaaee of m 
envoy? 


6 
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that his Imperial majesty paid no attention to what passeil in llie 
diet; that he is dftermined to art in concert with Great Britain, 
and that be would increase bis demand of contingrenr troops to 
.200,000 t men from the cmpiie; that the king of Prussia was 
decidedly against a separate, though he wishes for a gerural pa- 
cification, and that he has sent his unriwler, Mr, GoUz, to 
Basle, X to e:apliliti bis sentiments to that t fleet. Your minister 
urges o*.tr court m the strongest manner to co-operate with you, 
but whether we shall think it prudent for your security to hazaid 
0ur safety, is what 1 very much doubt. 

Mr, Miles, Clcveland-row', 


Mxiracu. 

Madrid, f^eptember, 1794. 

Nous sommes deoid4ment pour la paix, il a etc question 
inline dVn faire hi proposu ion d tout lea puissances coaluees, 
et soyez bien i>er»uade qu’on commenccia par rAnglcterre. 

Madrid, Sept. 1794. 

We are decidedly for peace — it has been m contemplation to 
propose it to all tlie coalesced powci>, and be assured, that it will 
be first menUoued to your court. 


Vienna^ September, 1794. 

Tout a ecliou^ — il n*y a plus rien a faire ici, on commence d 
penscr sertCitsCment d terminer de bonne grai e la guerre; — My 
I xkrd Spencer tie r^Ussira pas,- — Do ask: >oiir foreign ministfr, 
I^d Grenville, how much ol«l Thugut receives ’to be kept lu 
Ipod hmnour, and fo continue jflic war. — The Gemialis will dq 
mitbing witbont being paid' for it, and they well hiow the vultic 
qf Engbsh ^ineas; I tell you in confidence tliat you are obliged 
to siibsjdi^ foreign ministers as w;ell as foreign princes — ^but you 
you feast, sleep, and live in gold, and may well spare 
V\em altOJ^es and to leurs mlnistres. I do awxre you that 
T. will hdve jhis share, qr if you will no longer pipe, he 
t longer 

k 

demand iko/xx) men. 

He went aotCoV/kaff but to nfgfituOtti peace with Mr» Baithelmv, the 
’ ipiaiater. 
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Vienna, S,ej>t. 1794. 

Every thing has failed — there is nolhing more to be doai 
here. — I he nect-ssity of finislimg the var with a good 
begins to be seriously felt — Lord Spencer will not, it is said, 
succeed. , 

Madrid, October, 1794, 

Notre ministre d votre cour sera charge de vous proposer 1^ 
paix — il ii*y a pas d'autre moyen de sauver notre mallieureux 
pays, et si votre gouveniement s'obstine d continuer la guarre, nqu 
serons forces par les circonstances de faire la paix. 

* 

Madrid, Oct. 1794. 

Our minister at your court, will be instructed to propose peace 
to you. There is no other means of saving our unhappy country 
^ — and if your government persists in continuing the war^ we 
shall be forced to make peacq. L 


Hague, October 19, 1794, 

Votre ministre d notre cour a bien d faire, il travaille jour* 
et nuit contre le projet dont je vous ai fait part, 11 a ete propose 
d^euvoyer line deputation d Londres, my l.ord St, Helens s’y est 
oppose — il a mdme prie en ^ace> qu’oii ne la fit pas«— ce sera d 
ce qu’on pretend une demarche ruineiise— -cependant il y a une 
chose certaine, c^est, que quelqu^un ira toujours a Londres. 

Hague, 19th Oct. I7j94, 

Your minister at our court, has much to do.— He labours 
night and day to counteract the project to make peace with f rance^ 
and engage us to do the same, which t mentioned iu toy ^astr-* 
It has been proposed to send a deputation to London — i^rd, 
Helen's has stremaously opposed it: — he has even entrea^ iJitK 
we would not do it-<-he pretends it wilt be a ruinoue 
however, one thing is certaih-^somebody will go lo lUindbiii,^ 

, Cobicpti, 15lh Octob^^ 

Vous serez surpris, mon c^er Miles, de receyoir uhe lettre de 
moi, mais je ne puis lalsser Mapper une occasion si Tavorable^^ 
qui se presente de vous Si)r je 

puis conipter^mon Died! 
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trouver apr^s une depense enorme, sans dire ruineiise, ou plutot iin 
epuissement general d'hommes et d’aigent, rediyls i Ja tns te nc- 
cessit4 de tnendier, pour nhisi dire, la paix d'unte nation quV n avoit 
acc^blee d'iiyurea, et menacec d^exterminer 1 lous Jes el:cto« 
sur Iq Hhinc^^. tomberont, I’empire meine est nienace, et la 
cour de Vienne desire tres sinc4rement de pouvoif se tirer d^af-r 
fairc;— ^Le roi de Prusse a fini, et WuL sqeler^ qu’il est, 11 a rnieux 
fait ses affaires que voius autres, car il a non squlemcnt tire de 
I'argsnt de ses amis, mais aussi de sea ennemis — il s'est vendn 
au3t Anglaia pour la guerre — il cn a fait autant a la France pour 
la paix;, avouea, mon clier ami, qu’il salt trek l>ien faire sea 
marches. 

Coblcntz, ! 5th Oct. 1794. 

You will l:>e surprised, my dear IMiles, th receive a letter from 
me, but I cannot suffer a safe opportunity to write to you, to 
escape. — ^My God, how unfortunate to find ourselves after an 
enormous, not to say, riiinous expence — onr money and men 
exhausted, reduced to the sad necessity of begging, as it 
were, peace, of a nation w Inch we have overwhelmed with inju- 
ries, and threatened to exterminate.— All the' electorates on the 
Rhine will fall — ^the empire itself is menaced, and the court of 
Vienna is sincmly desirous of getting out of the scrape— the 
king ofiPmssia has finished, gnd as he is, he has managed 
his affaii^ better than anyone else, for he has not only taken 
money from his friends, but from his enemies he Sold himself 
to the Englidi for war-— be has dune the same to France for 
peace;— acknowledge, my dear friend, that he knows how to make 
a good biU’gaitt. 

Madrid, October 4, 1794. 

A h fin du coihpte, nous sommes pr4ts d entendre raison^ 
mail vOtis he FdteS pas; las de la guerre, et non pas sans cfraititc 
de toht perdre en Voulant tout gagner — noUs ydudrions bien la 
toonsiedr JdckBorr,he parleque de la guerre, et scion 
'1^ kpparfenc^ vou^ serea 6bliges de la faire tout seuls. 

At lait, we arejreadjl >>|isien to not W eary 

of jfear lortng aU, inattempting to gain 

make , -pwe ; but > Mr.' Jackson speaks 
app«amnccs,y<m wiU obliged^ 
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Hague, Nov* 18th, 1194, 

The accoutit that! sent vott some time sit^ce is woefully con* 
firmed, and to the loss of Nimeguen, you may add, the 
tfons oKhis country for ever.— The intrigues of Vergennes, and 
the address of the f>ench court in the .late war, in fomenting the 
quan-ei with the Stadtholder’s party, and d^adiitig Holland from' 
yon, were not half so destructive to your interests in their corner 
quences, as the haughty precipitancy of your in*miatefs*- 7 -From tte 
worse than indiscreet conduct of your troops, and from the rapid ad- 
vances of the French, do not be surprised if we should Unite with 
France, and take a part against yoiM^we never cordially loved 
you, but your cabinet has contrived to make us most cordially 
hate you. — Do not le^ny hand writing be seen. , 

Mr. Miles, Cleveland-row, 8t. Jameses. 

Hague, Decc.mber;^ 

What madness and imbecility govern your cabinet, and' 
w'hat g<»od can your ministry possibly expect from the line of 
conduct they pur»ue ; a line of * conduct without atabiUty, con- 
sistency, discretion, or vigour, and which has no one trait 
plan, method, or uniformity, except that of blundering on at a 
venture, and trusting to the chapter of accidents a>«u6cesisflil 
issue to their piece-meal, ill conoeivecil, and worse execu^d mea- 
sures. If you are yet in credit and have access to any one of ' 
them, or if you can obtain an4nteryiew« ask ^ them if they were 
not infonned of wliat passed on the 10th instant, at a- meeting 
with La Combe, the French commissioner. Ask Mr. jPitt, or your 
minister tor foreign affairs, if Monsieur La Cmnbe did not declare 
to Mr. Van Breughel, that he would undtrtah to tjfect a 
tween Prance and our republic, upon the ham ^ fhpse dti^r^titm^r^ 
iy which thefouncr renounces alt foreign Mnd ; 

all concerns whatever with the i^iern^ 
tions. Monsieur La.Comjbo says be has tip flouht ojf.suf^ai^ 
he positively insists on it as indispensable, that the ost^i^ble 
overtures should proceed from . the Hague, and be instantly made 
without delay. Ydu must remember this g^tlematt ; hh was an 
officer at Douay, and tlie ypur ! If' 

was Van Breughel who undeilt^ > 

his report to ffie pensionary who, abxioiiii ;to^ 1^^ f 

of th6 conventm on the subj)^ 

Van B. to La Combe — he was - 

tlie answer was as follows mat tuitktdl 

the coinbmedpoioers on the gatetdi ^ txlUh 
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regard to ijoUand, its ptcscnt situation um too critical to allow oj 
s^jkient leimrc td consult so nimf/ distant cOUr(,^t and that a confi- 
dctUial person should he immediately sent to Bois le Due** La 
Combe declared bis readiness to unddrUkc the business, and in- 
stanced in ‘proof of bis sincerity, tfiat he had arrested, the celebrated 
General Daendek^ a violent Dutch patriot, lest he should give in- 
telligence qf ike negotiation, and endeoscour to d(feat its success h/ 
engaging tk jacobins at Paris to declare against it Your court*s 
aversion to a peace is inexplicable; all its remonstrances are 
couched in the strongest teruls of mvetervtte hostility tomirds 
Prance, and all means ’^re essayed to induce us to continue the 
contest — but we cannot proceed, and so sensible is the Stadt- 
bolder of this, that he gives the country up^for lost, for the party 
against him is too strong to admit him to call lorth the full 
energy of the wven provinces;*— his power is crippled, and he is 
personally despised, this is well known at Paris* and rely on it 
iliat Holland will either become attached to France by conquest 
or by heaty. Pray burn nay l^rs aftcT you have copied them. 

P. S. ’‘fbe answer is come back from Bois le buc, and the 
Dutch commissioners are gone to Paris to treat for peace; as you 
are not to be included in the bargain, 1 think you will lament 
the^^tremity tb which youbave reduced us; but wWever may 
be your fate in the event, remember it is the fault of your minis- 
tiy, whose inconsistency equals their blindness and rahhness, for 
at the very instant they are ui^ihg us to decline all treaty^ to 
make eteiy ex^ion m our yiower, aiyd even to subsidize foreign 
troOps, they assuib the courts of Berlin and Vienna, that if we 
* should make a separate peace, it will be the better for them and 
6r you, as your forces will then be pi liberty to act nn the sea 
epast, and ^ shore in France ! this is a curious fact* and you ■ 
rely' on its fruth. If so, why lake^^so much pains, and why 

men* moneys find if we )|vill, ^ntinue the 

v',; 

; St James’s. 


. . ^ of the dif^ent ftatements.in thew letters f appeal to the 

oiMal (Atfrwjiiofliilifncf m the forct^ department for the ym the Whole 




■ :ACT'irar Whi ‘ toadi . rei^aMe for hie 'oohdiiot-^his bfinch 
l^ly tmi a Qenend officer dis- 
aoed by eonn&hooo i^ilraok* W mbisters seem to claim, if not 

a legal* at Wii ki^ of proscriptive d^f |o,ii^tuty,and to brave public censure 
and reaentment, whitis prides to wvolatioru 
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' * ’ Hiigue, Dec: 

, t fibd you iiave t«jceii iiiw thQUsat^. BrUpsmclR^ 
lervice, for which th«*Duke,<^t!»l; nomc ia omh oblig^ir^> " 
hor is his mmisier a by ^ bargain as your 
ten); blia fire huudredi "ikuhd^ ^ai , a ta^m^y«of jUi royat ^ , 

iion« ■ . . . . , ^ ; . ’ ' ' 

' Brudswick^ ho dmkt, will iMt be the ilcrsh ^ 

many vagabonds^ maia reile' i saW/ if yau/^ll be ifaa 
them. The C^re6kr ^ wri^ m word, 
ministers not ogreo to the stptvMce tJUt\^ dtM 

i^tAanfor the Mf^iiti^ ’ttdopSf md thost of 
Wemiech — they posi^'se^ say, %mndd noT . ehfef an 

m^agemont to prtsm:^ thdt owik troofs^ who yfhsK ikeii^ 

ckance^ and certmsdy they wiU not do it /or a fmigit artfiy, OnksM 
it was in oonsideration ^ pn^dsitions for a 
Greffiei^s letter is dated the ^6th November, and, I t^ord 

St HeWs will skig dso same air. My letters foohd, Pans sti^, 
that the jac<foiiia will not dl^u a triumph emr the,isk4era!^ 
in which case the ihlufoitanb Brabant, hhnl{iid^ 

countries will ikit be ppt in re^iiihlion;^!^ db- 

posed to peace whh you, foe jacohina are for yhh^ 

and Pram iiot«oiiaeisiied.witih w^ shh hat ydu» 

tidl» of yhm iHditg cldiged to coml, fo 
you, ^e kbig^ai! PruMia flaya iio^, p^d]y^ !ai^ 
toe private^ endeateurmg,.to. |^is bd^ 

lovereigiib oieclariny diatyOu ate lhoi ^bejdy epgs^ wjldi^ tlic 
Court of Vteiaia, to go agm lhf 4a Prhwiiuo'^ 
cattle. _ # . ^ ^ ' ' ' * \ ' 

^ To Mr. MHe«;r i 




hare not the virluetto adcnotrled^ it, ikutf have 
subterfuge, and foasfehdod.«i-Wlk«liilC^ 
to us yadfic dispositSdh of oUri ' "" 

gihing that poace would be' 

■ mr, 

0a^ipBtng«n|eM mUf’li 


f p>it 
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mans and t^e French on our ftontiers, declaied would nof 
con^m to mh suspension eienfi/t the BrUhh troops, he tkeir 
dOtgtr mr so peat, sold that they would he abandoned to thir 
Jate.^The idm effSaoe was n^r^ted in the strongesf terms we 
were sssflfmd to eirty ok the wOr U/ith redoubted oigour, and (hat 
ifm itfleuid rdwampeirempto^ all negotiation with the French, we 
shouidhe awisted with fkoni^ tend men to the very extent qf your 
tfgORtat Was 1^ to engage us to con* 

tinuo the Wut, tod a ptotife as^ufto^j your exertions 

tooiild kUsi^ipoxt Mrith the danger.*— V dor Was directed 

when it WuHm iNToppsed to tend over to you, to 

oppose his eeming w%t\ oU hisfoih ihat such a proceed-- 

titg woldd not Only tie dwleit, hut offensioe to the kmg. 

Owe eoRtmaitig in the war, wasj" be 1tidispen<^ably requi- 
site to die fmecution o^jrt ^ ‘ \t and success, and we were 
soikikd to aUoW some 'one ( Mr, Miot ^ to 

and to Join kith him iAA^rthfSlg^Ojisfrofn the two courts Ir j^dois 
and Hague, to his d „ > to take the comlAd qf the 

amyrdeitin^ to cotcran^ secure the seven protmees, 11 was at first 
expiated 6f ni to compliment the^ Duke of Vork jvitli the fegllier 
and profits of Mich to a^ihtment, but w we ate not famous for 
coiDj^iinociting away eimt our property or our understanding, 
no notibe was token of the occtisional blnls thronn put^ and if such 
a measunr had been fbrmaUy proposed^ I atoire you that it would 
hOvHhen as formally pand of Mr.^Shol^ misjiion 

was tx> subsidise the two thousand*' Bnpiswichers, on the same 
terms m those of Kesnk When the Cmtfier went o\cr, and 
c'ommumcated to your conit flut ntahility of this couotr}' to c^irry 
on the war, and the 6ffer$ of la ^ofaibe, it was answered that 
peace was absolutely inadmisstBk, and^Loid Su Helen's was again 
mstsu«ted'*#tf buttHat \ 

tf we j/hr pmkierest to maJkepeaoe, hmu- 

afe wouli not oppose it ; strot^ rmoastfanaes hewmer no- 

companies thss nott^ation, andm^>werea/yoimd Oat to allow^ Den- 
mat^ and Sweden 0 tntexfe^, J^t 0 4dteh hd# an alliance with 
Prance, nor to alkw.t^ ¥{^ ^potfifotti^ and 0 in^nt on 

the status pio ante mjjm w* Mmm Aes tsismmd and unremitting 

i\ < « * u ^ , t * ^ 


J Ia nwttsf thsM of France * 

rtn pcWwlK%oac,mTW^ as IC were with one 
of US Onwto dwwhto d mnfa a(m odm, at ebt terf momeaC thne eoaeition^t 
wMe tf hb tmmd %dm pdm of. rtoc, «a dm the wemory lamlua* 

Nttdlim inailwsnSM aim Wtsqr peepmO hf Golbano, Mcmarem, 
— thetnighty empenrof 
%t, to the Idto h^tsm* tbs toei of WslsspnsX mtpay, stem to 
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.«|^positioa of jrour court to our maJune a aeparaito peap^ it wwiM 
seem as if etir adhering to the confecwracj[. wa^ aa Object awiitllli’ 
to he desired; no such |j^iiig,-«>Your Ibceign min^tar in adbw*' 
patch lately sent to Vienna, hw declared in express (|cmiV««^<d 
oKT fnikbig A t^ttk peace wilt he tke ddeoadw # G^lvm 
Britain, at her iroqps tin'll no loi^ ^ to toe ffoUsMe of- 

ItallOnd, and that a eofitiienflile /tree ^tfUl coiir« hal^M 

lihertji to h amjdojftd with eji/ai in Bhaitf, and on toe sto 
and th<a dm reUaedfitm, what hat Ifithtt^ isM a brniheft 
thcjiiittrt exertuM <f j^eat BrUain p/uit htt^ toe derirsd mcetst, 
•—Analyse this reasoning of ixird GienviJIa, compare toe dis* 
patches of his torilsl^pirevioas to the drstpf l^ecem^.witothose 
8ubsc()ttent to the l9to of that month* and let ai\y reaionahie and 
vdUinformed man decider whether suds a minister toto variance 
with himself, is fitto he t^tfusted vitotl^foeeigaconcenisof agreat 
kingdom, or a mper p^on (p ItoTe any.share in the admmistra-* 
tion of lier afiairs.— If Qreat Brituii pan do better witooig us» 
why hare pnpsed us' to act with her, apd soi str^npously have 
insisted onV as to^oSlr us every assistance nf nmney and VUto* 
m her power^ some ijjsdnths aher she juu) declared her mabibty 
to do either; and slated her haring an a(ipy of 4Pi|iP9P mca in 
her pay on edr fWml^ whi\o ve had only, 9. ,<i:lO,0Q![), «nd 
c:^ortitag us at ^ tuM to make topsp. ea^on%.andtopatt, 
forth those resotodai v^ich # dfiptapdd tor could not, and vhwh 
bhe oilbred to do, when sbp l^nd tlpit we woKid no(/ Surely 
your cabinet must not duly wfnt talepts, hut conaptoncj; or sup- 
pose that we want ih^cc^ and ail recollection. - , 

To Mr. Miles, Cleveland-row, St« Japiads. 


$0 perfectly tppUegMe^ mi » aeaufH^ iemipSirc ofimr emperor ^ jb^ffpiiCg 
tfait if Sifirc Mvi written tbeTnvdf of Qyllivcr in our deyii aJ{ worU 
lave imu, tlift thedeio meant llis-lMil^ip^HK pietum ii lofutfafuUp drm 
in the foUowwimoBtev^ s ^ tU * 


TiUwiFrktTmifmtt * 



mi 


mroosf njK prcii vofm fp inc ccweri, 
Attd«|i0eiieMatfikii%iW ^ , 

At whose nod the princet o(the tirth their mes; * 

^mtatdieSpnnh* i 
ComfbrtAle w Ammcf I 
Fruitfh) at Autttdmi^ 

TeoiblcisWitttepf '' 

* » t R 
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OUE have rung the changes on the tftrtitei and 

mMfp^mUy of the ]>resent king of Sweden, (and whose virtues 
snd iDtgnanimity wiU they not chant if they are paid for it^) 
iinlAl Flattery herself must have^been nauseatf d I'be history of 
this gentleman’s ahger to Bonaparte may be found m his personal 
distreM, and m the prudence of his 6wn tmnisters who refund to 
ftdmmietcr any longer to the follies of a sovereign, playing truant 
itom his domituons and squandering amongst stmngers, all tliat 
be could dram from a peo^e, poor, honest, and indnstrious, de- 
pendent on foreign commetce (or support, and a part of whom 
sure compelled, ^ times, from tho steiihty of tlie soil, and bad 
crops, to substitute the baik of trees for bread !^H is maiesty had 
been four years absent from bis kingdom, loitering away his timr 
m Gernwny, when a peremptory Tefusal /rom Stockholm to 
make him any more remitUnces* it is said, suggested to him 
the propriety, or, to speak more correctly, the iieee‘>sity of le- 
turning home. — So bad was his credit, that not a meirhant 
At Hamburgh would fumish him with cash for his bills in his way 
to Sweden. lecetvJda temporary supply (rom a Danish 
gentleman at Phiz* I have bean jalso as!»aced, that as soon as 
the pnnee loyal of Denmaritf was appused by public report of 


f After thr impolitic sad uii]uiairut1« itesek oo Cope nhofen, th^ wrrr 
mtilaced with having ^ealsod dflivcred mte the hands of th* kmg of Sweiirn, it 
they did not socedeV the demaq||ls of our court , ono of which wi& to jom us and 
SdrCdeU againsr I'rance, m return tor Which die wi$ to have, ^t the expoation cf 
after s dSlbinv^ treaty of paaiiS, her fleet restor^-^^oT an equmleut 
in hapocy^or $ SI^bY uUihIi ana thia jirGfeical was made the hombardment * 

But the threat Ipro^d nh Other efm than to leihve dte almost eatiogmahed 
reaentmeiit of a mgion that had Ii^q btf i|re outraged hf Use wanteh Sggrranvo 
of fhu country in iVqi —It k taayosliKit far tpeh ww infort^rd of all the 
HarticOlala of this uhftirtflnata huaifcls, to lecor to that nuh and imprudent 
meaflure df hoaUhty (which who adt the feast competent to have )udge 


been the m^it fojwatj tO a] 



ftalisik them^lves duhonortd by 
hi of tl»i (oi.ntry m 

to rarodve tnt evil k ^aa tneant to cure. 
_ . ap oftgracioua.av to require from an 

li^peAilem katCji a suri^^def ^ ijnikpeiideiiee^ teema to have imbibed 
hwintau ^ fhs Mblon pddPy in with the apfttt that dictated the 

Misu ndpmg petsond to Mr tadcada •*-As a public man, hia 
^dii« if OMii 'to lofRuy^ Mid n U as Uieftinotrietimel to blame, at it n to 
a Jdnjte k I thiSte , (he Atb eserdie of wlj^h cannot be dl^uicd— i 
at ajX aventa it bbif atut be f«.iU|l||jiin}td. say inftinnatioA is correct, Mr 
}ackWHt*saealtQ do )Usticeto|thai|^iMl«il oi which he was einployed, passed the 
ei((uuury bounds of diecretion was,*t bHieve, desired once or twice b/ tfa^ 



e&i 

his maiesty'b embarrassments/ a sum sufficient to defray hts 
expenses home was generously dispatched to liim by his royal 
highness. Such was the general discontent occasioned by hit 
ab^ce and extravagance^ that it was not judged advisable for 
the king to return to Uie inetro|K>lis. England was looked to as 
a resource for pecuniary suppiiesr^her quarrel with France being 
more personal, than national, her worst passions were fktteied, and 
an ample sul)bidy to Sweden, under the pretence of enabling liar 
king to keep a garrison of eight thousand men in StraUund, 
proved she was not ungrateful for the zeal with which Lliat in- 
judicious prince engaged in a contest repugnant to the interesta 
of his subjects, and to which he mu«t certainly have beei^ 
stimulated ail much by considerations of personal convenience, as 
by a wiftb to restore the balance of power in Europe.— “Wliatcve 

prmce to recollect to whom he wot talking— ^ Voua OtfbUe*, momi^ur^ k qai tous 
parlez/* My sources of inteUigence were too pure and too uametliate to leave any 
doubt on my mind of the correctne«sof the ’mformation, and, cou^ideiing that the 
ire<|uisinon he i^ad to propose to hu royal highness was of a nature the most insulting 
that could have been devised, the utmost mildness and urbanity ikottkl have l»«ett 
employ, to soften a demand, lu which insDkoc 4 ^ and Injustice contended for 
dominion. Unfortunately fbr the iutereats of the country ana for Its charaqter, our 
diplomacy has not always observed that decUrum at other coum which indejpendent 
states have a right to expect fCom each othet^Our conduct at Genoa, irt the com- 
fnenceme ut of the war m zyp3, was ill calculated to conciliate th* eonddenbe aiid 
esteem of that republic.— Ti*hat of Sir Richai^d Worsley, at Venice, was to the full 
as exceptionable.'-^ kK)i4 Harvey, yecalled fioin llorence, bceame he had render'd 
himarlf obnoxioua to the ghnd'duke, uras succeeded by a gentleman wh6^. 
behaviour, soon after hlshwivfil, was not Ukely toimpmeathe j^lorencme diurt with 
any very favourable opinion of our national manners, or of the wibdom of the 
mimaterjl who could have selected a peradh so iU adapted in (yery. respect fur the 
mission on which he was sent. Indeed Uttlcican be said in favour of our diplomacy 
|n general where it has not been absedutely mi^hievous aud dugneef d, it has 
^en at least imprudent : perhaps it is owing as much to the indiserctiun uf the 
Individuals wp have sent to foreign courts, as to the imperious copdoct oi our own, 
the entire continent of Europe is to thoroughly Indisposed towards us* lu 
Stating these adlictin| truths, I not only ^e«k the language sentiments pftho&e 

who have jfb|(t and resented these imprudences, but of every English geptlemsn who 
has tmeUrilpn the continent, quailed fo appreciate the ^ntsand manners of our 
ministers atibreign courts. That onr diplomacy can, jwst Qi gentlemen whoc<>mblne 
witH highly pohmed manners, great talenMod/attaj^tmanU—m^ pf Ubm^«|!|ion 
and of great diacernment, who, falthfui to mr ^pst r^powd in, them, rjeipember 
what ts due to the court they reside at, and in executing wobjeetj^of t^ew missjon, 
conciliate the confidence and tstectn of the dpvcfnmenti^'' WI mb jdin have been 
acLredited, are truths which cannot ped^ied; hne^is matgentleinrB 

no happily formed, hav^ not been fo, muchtin res|i;ar^h as huii|mm«^n6, Hud can- 
didates for public employment, who have no ajdMr (|uaEficatiw,t&Bthc|r affinity 
to the mniister, or the parllamentaiy vuiLm^t which compeb 'hiifi to tnfie whh the 
patronage of the ctown, and ip some aort |o betray hb Ud$t, by balrtermg his duty 
ibr hi| interest, and confirtnng distinctlopl dnd. emomments on mda unsforthy of 
both, in peturu ibr fhi vou nfi|fWAry to profonre io power. « , 



may be the petsona] courage or enterpnunf; dibposition of h$ 
Swedisl^ majesty, mmisteara be felly uware> if their entoys 
at Ins court have faithfully feachalged their duty, that his talents 
and mcai^ of annoying France h^ve been very much oversmted; 
—but defetton J^s the sniguiar quality of bring nurtured by Vbat 
ou^bt to doclioy it'^^^convictton has no approach to it, and, 
obTtinatc m errors it conhQuel deaf and blind to experience. 
This species of insanity has brought the possibiltty of our be« 
commg ultimately a provmcic of France very much vithm fee 
» chances — It may possibly conduct a Frendi general to the throne 
o( Swedeiv or lead to fee extinction of a monarchy not very 
prudently governed, Flattery changes its natural character of 
servility, and b^opies atrpcious when it is employed to act on 
the vanity or prejufeces of maidcind to their ruin. The king of 
Sweden has b^n compared to Gustavos Vasa, without the least 
Tcsemblharc in feie«r feeir character, or their genius. 

Mmhten may iqnand<tr ^tidies upon this man as long as the 
credulitv of Parliament keeps pace with their felly and absurdity; 
—but the benefits to be derived from h» alliance, m fee present 
slate of the continent, wiU not be worth the value of a German 
kieutrer either to fen country or to the rest of Europe. The 
safety of die bing of Sweden can be found only m peace— and it 
would DC f^r more valuable to him and to his subjects, than any 
money wp can spare to their neceuuties, if we were to set him the 
examine. ^ 


4pp<ndtii; P. 

inpueof those publications whiih have mtured 
the poultry in a far greater degree than thej btutfCiled kis for- 
timgs, t^lls to look up m confidence to one of hi<» benefactors, 
wliom he ijalls, a " tigerom and ahk stMcman^^-^^ytsk 
yeani' txppjifn?|eiOf the skdt and abilities of tliis ** xigorms uni 
ahk would m times less tempestuous than the 
prevent, have enabled the world to pronounce on fee judgment 
end wratity of hifi eulogi'^t, if he had n6t before fuimshed it with 
iuftkieal evidtncc of hib lamentable deficiency m the one, and of 



hs it]|dec«nt contempt for the other.-^lf an ondefstandin^ unqpea* 
tionably good and which he hai» eeitamly taken great pain«i 16 
cultivate, had been coupled with any thing hlte mind, if he 
could have soared beyond detail, and t^ing a toinprehcnaiVe 
view of things, have looked futurity m the face, lus pretensions 
to the cliaracter of a statesman, would Iiave descended to posterity 
on far better authority than that of a man, whose ^piiuoi)^ wt^re 
at all times subservient to hts interests, or his lesehtments, 
Bafficd m all liumeasuics, deflated in all his proj^s; L!uio{ie 
ruined and prostiatt at the feet of het conqueroi, where ate we to 
look tor the abilities ol this ** tigorou^ and able young smemanf** 
^ In what ihstance has he proved* his claim to the title he had 
appropnated to himselt^ befi>re e\en flattery had conferred it, 
when a very boy hai» mocked his prowess-MjiUt-reached his cun- 
ning— and set Lib wisdom at deflam e ^—'Fhat tlus ** t*igojou$ 
and ableyotmg statesman** has talents cannot be denied, btit that 
they are the talents of a statesman will not be admitted by any 
man, who recollects the condition Ot Europe m 1790, and who 
understands true import of words — It the word statesman 
has no greater extent of meaning tlian tiiat of flaming bills lor 
parliament, with the teihnical at curacy of a special pleader; if 
It means nothing more than a facility of speech in public debate, 
tnechamcally acquired, with a knowledge of the forms and usagiis 
of both houses of parliament-^the eulogtutti of Mr* Burke, may 
perhaps be well founded But the abilities of thw " abU and tu 
gorous young statesman** even in this case, resemble vi ry much 
llie morality of the late Lord Chcsterfleld; they die factitious; a 
kind of Biimingliam ware, the gaudy extei loi oflibilvM wiOibut its 
intrinsic value. He move^ in an acmoapbere entiiely hi& oun, and 
cold enough to produce cungelation at the Equator, he i^ offered to 
us an object of adoration, by a man who would ha\c worshipped 
any golden cilf — ‘Such is " the^ vigorous and able yo mg UaU smart** 
we are to idoli/e, and li he could npati our fortunes aa 
rapidly as he has destroyed tliem, our idolatiy would he excuse- 
able But bis talents ai c nut of that cast , — iiuiiuractui ed like 
of the late Duke of Kichmond, by dmt of labour bufftcliehf to 
have broken down any dray-hhrsc in Chiswcll-sfrcet, vcVee m 
every part of them the anvil an^ the hammer that produced 
them. — Application ha^ supplied the place of gemus , dicmory 
that of talents; — ^hotiiglity and reserved, PrcnsiOn and flirmahty 
define hii> Wisdoth ;^iii his estimation its otily attributes*— With 


* Bonapaitc was st school at theihiliUty apsdemy this ** wg»rsi» 

and ttUswitng ttaUtman** was old m odlcd* 
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tnanuprsi at ^uriatia with friendalup and urltanily, and diadafn]!hi>i( 
tocuniduUe esteem, he would exact homage from us as bis right, 
and claims a submission to that, for which language has not jret dis^ 
i overed a nomenclaturt-^-As little indebted to fortune as to na- 
ture, the chances have conspired with hiS ignorance and pre- 
sumption to degrade us in the eyes of all Europe, and almost to 
disq^uaMfy us for resisting thepoiver which his insolence and inca- 
pacity have created — yet with all these truths most woefully im- 
piess^ upon our minds, irritated almost to madness by the calami- 
ties entailed on us by this new species of vigour and ahiu^, in this 
" able yoitwg fiateman;** insulted by his arrogance when in office^ 
and doubly insulted by the means he employs to get into it again, 
he has the temerity to look forward to the direction of our affairs, 
as if we had become as lost to every honourable feeling, as he 
seems to be to our resentment, and to the odium which justice 
lias happily affixed to his name in every quarter of tlie globe. — 
It seems to a certain description of people amongst us, that the 
government of tlie country h a kind of stake or thing to be tossed 
up fur, as idle boys try their luck for gingerbread-nuts in the 
street, with this difference, that those who gamble for the former, 
cry heads, we win-^tails, you lose. — if is for parliament, the 
legal guardians of our imaluable constituUon, to put an end to 
this amusement of pitch and toss, or George the Fourth will find 
a sceptre not worth holding, and the people, a country not worth 
living in. 


Apjiendix Q- 

Cimul of the Repvhiicf to hti tJu king 

^ (in0 Briimn and of Inland* 

Paris, 5di Mtvose, 8tli year of she Republic. 

» ChtAiStO wishes of die French.nation to occupy the iirse 

magistracy of tK<^ Republic, 1 thisk it proper, on entering into office, 
to make a dir^ communication v of it to your M^sty* The noar 
whkh for ^gknare has ravaged the four qkmdors of the nsiorU^ 
must it he ettrm ? 4 k 9 ^here np of eeming to an mderttanBng f 
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//ww can the two most enlightened nations of Eurojic, fonverftl and 
strongy beyond what their safety and indef-cndcnce reqvircy siurifce. to 
ideas of vain greatness, the benefits of commerce, internal prosfier 'tty^ 
and eke happiness of families ? How is it that th y do not feel that 
pLeace is of the f.rst necessity, as well as of the first ghry’^ ? These 
sontinients cannot be foreign to the heart ojf your jnaje'ny, who reigns 
over a free nation, and with the sole view of rendering it happyp— 
Your inajesiy will only sec? in this overture my sincere desire to 
contribute efficaciously, for the second time,^ to a general pacification^ 
by a step speedy, entirely of confidence, and disengaged ti om those 
forms, which, necessary perhaps to disguise the dependence of weak 
stales, prove only in those which are strong, the mutual desire of 
deceiving each other. France and England, by the abuse of their 
strength, may still, for a long time, for the misrorlune of all nations, 
r,*u»rd the period of their being exhausted. But 1 will venmre to 
say it, the fate of all civil ixed nations is attached to the ternnaation 
of a war w'hicli involves the whole world.— 4l)f your Majesty, . 

(Signed) BONAPARTE. 

Hnswer, 

Lord Grenville to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, 

Sir, Downing-streci, .Tan. 4, 1800.' 

I HAVE received ^nd laid before the king the two letters which 
you have transmitted to me, and his majesty seeing no reason to 
depart from those forms which have long been esi ablished in Europe', 
for transacting business with foreign states, has commanded* to 
return, in his name, the official answer which 1 send you herewith.* 

1 have the honour to be, * 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


Official TAotc, 

The king has given frequent profs f nf his sincere desire for the 
re-'Csfahlishment of secure and permanent iranqulllitu in Europe, H« 
neither is, nor has been, engaged in any contest for a vain and false 
glory. He has had no other ^view than that of maintaining against 
all aggi-ession, the rights of his subjects J. For these he has con- 

* If the advisers (if the kms had allowrd his'inajesiy to put quesitidhs.^sb eon- 
genial with his royal feelings, to his bosom, 'Would TnVjri nay could they, have 
been w ithnut effect, although they came from jr ranee ? 

*f- In w'hat instance have these ** frequent Proeft foe the re-estnUulmeni of peace** 
been given? are we to look fpr them m me refusal, m treat,, for peace, when 
it was proposed in 1794? Tn the silence pf Mr^lPiu to th<^ pvt^iiies trans- 
mitted to him through me from Monsieur Sarthehnyi by onleir of the conveo* 
non ?— In the present correspondence i 
^ At home, a$ well as ahroadif 

Dd 



tended against an unfrovohf!k>^ttach\ and fo' t'** sanic o^ijccis be is 
Obliged to contLnd, noi cm he hoj^e that thi ntces^iity woilJ be 
removed by cftteuoff, at the piesent moment, irto regonation with 
those whom a fiesn revolution his lo ifcentlyp* ndin h exerci‘’e 
of power in Fiance. Slnci no real ahnnlagc ccn at*se Jrom tuck 
to ihs great and dairnhh otj*ci uj gtretal peaa^ uniti tt 
shall distinctly ajtjicar thnt those caa 'f J c a d to of t ate when 
priginally produced the nuar^^ and t '•t ^ d tf jf ha^ s tee been pi o^ 
traded^ and in more than one instance^ ren wtd, 

Tho same system, to the pietdt-ict of wbi h France justly as- 
enbes all hci piesent misines, is that which ha* ah > mvohcd the 
rest of Europe m a long and waif'^ c, of •» natuie long 

since unknown to thepiaaice of civiii/fd For the exten- 

sion of this sysuem, and for the 'x*-* i na'nn ct all ts‘ ibh hed go- 
vernments, tne resources of Fi.'Tce bivc, fiom yfarto yi i», ^nJm 
the midst oT the mosr unpt» allele d di^oM , I ouhviofud ind ex- 
hausted. To thii indirc'uumite pi it of d nut ion, the Nahei- 
lands, the Unittd Pio^inc^*;, tlie Swips Carton^ (In, nnjesty^ 
anaent faends and alli»"j) hive ''i cetsivtly b on Biciihcid. Hu- 
many has been lavaged ; ltdy, though novv rc'*rucd fjom its in- 
vadeu, has been made tlie scene of unbounded r ipiue and anarch' . 
His has himself been compil'd to nianitan.m ndutusand 

burthenffome contest for the indepcnd< lu'c and t xisu m u oi bia 1 mg- 
doms. Nor have these calamines brtn oniiindio 1 u op alorc , 
they have been extendtd to the in>st di ant quait i r/t tl\c 'unhh 
and «ven to countn -s, so remote both m ci cumstancccni intucst 
from th^ present (X>nte‘’t, that the veiy isL* ikc of sue li a wai uab 
perhaps unknown to those who found them wives suddenly insoKtd 
in'* all it*? horrors. Wh^e tv h a suslem contiuuts to fnvmU snd 
while the blood andiUetbuie of i numcious nu’ jiowerful nation can 
bejavibhed in its suppoit, i / fiemt \ <s fhtwn tint no defence lac 
that of open L(.sUhty can ht a%ailtrg, I’lic mo i oh nin tu jmcj* hai * 
only prtpaird the way Jor Jichb iggieswoiiy and it i> to i d( ttiumcd 
resistance alone that is now dut, whatevci itmains in Lurojic of 
the stability fpj; prppeuy, for pcisond Jihcify, foi socnl oidc., t' 
hi the fite of lehgion. Foi th' snunt) rhmfoie of ihcso 

essential objectif hi8 majesty cannot phee Jus i chance on the mcie 
rehewaf or geneial pi ofcssions of pacahe di po ition?. Such pio- 
fess^ohs |lave been lepcattdly held i^ut by all th h > have mc- 
ceKssmly dutrttd tlic icsourcts of I’urce lo tnc dertfactioo of 
Ti^ufojie^ and whom the piesent ivigs have d clued fi haty been all 
ftom the licginning, tmUoimiy inLapable of mamumuog the leja- 
tioiis of amity and peace. Greatly i!id*>ed will his uiafsty rejoice, 
vhenrn W ii <hdl ippenr th it the cj'tnpor to which hw oWn domlmosis, 
and orin*:* allies, hi\c biv-n so long exposed, has ually ceased. 

W 'Ihjs II t«n», but not » the h<s l<9t4*ihip wouH »<» uiuitr, foi tjie 
tttiitS that oritf Wally pioduficJ the w« auto qc Juoled for Ui Ln^md, txpe m 
g|i»nci— wr wuf iht 
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’\S hcne\cr hf* shill be s-itlsfitd that the ncccMity of resistance is H 
anti cl, thj ihn th"* AptutnL'* of^so manj years of aimes and 
imsui bctiti piiiiLi^ies ln\t ulumucly prevailed in France^ sttd 
that U tl I r i jfji c/s oi imb cion, and all the ustless schemes 

oi dcst a I r \ liis,L eiu i/ci d ihc \t. y existence oi civil society, 

have It I n^h bc-n indlv r li tui \ d I , But the conviction Ot 
su^h 1 (linr, how V 1 iL to Ins majesty's wishes, cati 

usult ly iiom I p iKiiL , «i 1 horn th* evidence of facts The 
beat mi uuiiui pl oTt. u* rciiuy n i permanence, iitould be the 
rgitori, *tot of t/u* hfi of jirit is*-ifiL Jat so mcn^ centu/us matn» 
iained (ht Inn h n tui in j tosj iiit f lU hoy>ff anti in t,on^tderation 
atdi shut nhf df. huch m m it voald at once have icmOvcd, 
«ra uill iL i.r/ time lemove ill ob rU- m the W)ys of negocution 
crp^i c. It i^ou’d con‘ m to FiaiCc the unmolested enjoyment 

of lU an m It * /, ail I it would g *c toall the otn i nations of 

Lurope, in ti nquiili y d p c#, ili i sf curity wbich they are now 
rompelled tj seek hy < hei nem But dcpjiaWe such ah event 
oust be kill to Fiance and to the world, it not to this mode 
exeiusutlv th it his mvjest^ hints the povj,ibility of secure and solid 
picificaoon. I/is ma s^t/ ujLs no th it to fittscnbe to France nvhat 
I nail h th f i n oj h t govermmn*'^, ot in whOiC hands she shall 
vt St the autn inty m c'*b i ) fo tonJiietin^ the iff ms of a greitand 
poveii ul 11 inon— A 15 ni.je ty only looks to the secv^iiy of kts own 

11 H ve thtv hcti rel n<jiTi*kd ? and if not, to whom does the guilt of their 
having b en prol d I et to the advi ers of Hk* msjck y ^ 

^ 1 ti impcn u nr of pointing nut to an indiprndent hition with thr hilf 
Euj ^epr stn i r Ic i b/ cniiqutst, wnon the h'^ulc ihusv fir htr s vr 

t,n, would dc rv< uo ii iiiec but to the mat aed indecency of u com ng tion the 
minister ol s pi n ^ who dcti/rs his tight to th ciMiitran prctiselv the amp 
euue which uhan d Bon paiti to th supi me mi mricyin Ir nee Whit 
V7uuld tOis ceutii: h /t sii 1 1 > Caiditiil Mir i i if hi hod lefused to treot with 
Cromwell until the r y-il hic was » «toi«d’-Wh w uld Cromwell hi /c 
to a propositi >n ip in o i.nt and unjmt* — Mor car fulof ih( honour end inu rests 
of his ( ot rt) y, thin oi u life, md on thtt <1 couit moic woithy of a throne, 
tnm the mm whein he hid d sniiisci ^rom it, be wiuld hive murched an arnfliy 
to and ide tl pi i d piuat atk pird'in on hi* knees for the insult oSettd 
to the nat cu by pic u ni g to interfere in its domestic ariangements—^ad if his 
Lordsbp hi eonsulud hi nrdumy prudeeee, he wodd not hsve exposed his 
royal master to ih tho th ten>pente retoit, oi the Irenth consul, who, 

ID self dcienee, rcmii I in n je^y of the principle'' on which he was admitted 
to the if'*is il dignity in I ng nd If Loid Grenville will refvt to the 9ih sol p 47 3 
and 4 , of our parliamentary hiitoiy, ht wdl find in what manner n British pit* 
hament resenterl ki tho^ic days kn ind^n ty of a much slighter kind to their mi- 
mster at the Hague, than what hislordmip has ofiried to the l^nnch mtipn 
in his answer to the shoit but tiiprcsfivc overtprt of their Chief ^on ul 
lA xSoo ^ 

• If there was any nneerity in ihw paragnph, the one immediately preceding 
It was sumifiuoi 8, and certainly would never have been initrttd lu i diplomatic 
dispatch* The former paragraph of conrte proves the falsehood ol iU« htier. 
His majesty “ Iwh w/y fQ tAi* mmity tf itt awi dsASMteff/, ^ bts 
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dominions f and those of his allies ^ and to the general <sdfet^ of Europe\m 
Whenever he shall judge that %uch ■security can in any manner be 
attained, as resulting either from the internal situation of that coun. 
try, from whose internal situation- the danger has aiiseii, or from 
snch other circumstances of whatever nature as may produce the 
same end, his majesty will eagerly embrace the opportunity to con- 
cert wiili his allies tlie means of immediate and general pacilication. 

Unhappily no such security hitherto 'exists, no sufficient evidence 
of the principles by which the new goveniment will be directed, no 
risasonable grdund by which to judge of its stability. In this situa- 
tion it <;an only for the present remain for his majesty to pursue, in 
conjunction with other, powers, those exertions of just and defensive 
war, which his legard to the happiness of his subjects will never per- 
mit him eitlier to continue beyona the necessity in which they origi- 
nated, or to terminate on any other grounds, than such as may 
Best contribute to the secure enjoyment of their tranquillity^ their con- 
stitution, and their independence* 

Dovvning-street* * (Signed) GRENVILLE. 

Jan. 4fi 1800. 

To the Minister ofForeigo Affiiirs, 

3cc* &c. See* at Paris, 

From Monsieur Talleyrand to Lord Grenville, 

The official note, under date of the Ikh Nivosc, the eighth year, 
addressed bv the minister of his Britannic majesty, having been laid 
before the first consul of the French republic, he obsei*ved with surl 
prize that it rested upon an opinion which is not exact, respecting 
thi‘ origin and consequences of the present war— vei;y far from its 
being France which provoked it, she had, it must be remembered, 
frl^v^the commencement of her revolution, solemnly proclaimed her 
Jove of peace, and her disinclination to conquests ; her respect for 
ti^jAdepend jnce of all governments j and it is not to be doubted, 
!tha4%ccupied at that time entirely with her own internal affairs, she 
would have avoided talring pait in thQsc of Europe, and wckuld’Iuve 
remiiined faithful to hlor declarations; but, from. an opposite disposi- 
tion,, as soon as the Frencia revolution had broken out, almost all 
l^urppe entered jnto a league' for desti^lc^Oll— the aggresalon. was 

rcai,' long time before it w,3s public ; internal rew&tance was excited, 
its djijpomnts were favojprably received, their extravagam dec|ama- 
tit^S^were supported, the french nation was insultedTin^tiie person 
of 1 ^ Agents j aiid Pngl^hd set particularly tliis exam^e, -by the dis^ 
.tb<? accredited to her— finally,' France was^, in 

fact,'a^^p4 in %r independence, in her hphpm, and in her safety, 
i^e idefoie ^ war was deej^^; Thus it is to the proj^t^ of 

f iht'doii[»idoiDS of pos* 

sesatd in f 'Have- the dotmmons of his ^es been het^r fenced ? Look at 
Irfird Casdereag^h'^s ^n of Haiiottd Ibr an answer to die first fiticstlq|, 

ndd ta % map of finrope iSbr an anstrer to the second.' '* ' ^ ' 
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subjection^ dissolution^ and dismemhrrmen&i which v/f>fe prepAf^l 
against hL*r, and the execution of v/hi^:h v,ms several tinn^s attempted 
and pursiied, that France has a right to impnte the evils which ghe 
has suffered, and those which have afTiictod l£iirope«™such projects 
i'or a long time, without example, with rchpect to fo powerful a,nation> 
could not tail to hring on the moat tiital ccjnsequcncos* 

Assailed on ail side:;, the republtc could not bat extend universally 
the edbrts of lier defencef , and it is only for the maintenance of her 
ov/n indt‘’xnjdc'nce that she Ins ii^ade u;;e ol' thos<=* means which she 
possessed, in her own st,ren;»;ih, and the courage of her citizens. As 
long as she saw that her enemies ohstinateiy refused to recognise lier 
rights, she counted ordy upon the energy her resistance ; biit as 
soon as they were obliged to abandon the hojie of invasion* she^ 
sought for means of conciliation, and manifested pacific iintentionij, ' 
and if flipsc have not iiiways h 'vn cfiicacidiiS, if, in the midst of the " 
criiicai circumstances ol lier intcj-naJ situation, whicii the revolution 
and tl:e war have succeysivel/ bi oughl on, the tbniier depositaries 
of the exccuti^'c autliority in France have not always shewn as mucli 
moderation as thi: nation itself h'»a shewn coinage, it must above 
sdl 1)0 imputed to fatal and fitrseverin^ ammoslijjy Hvtth o»hich 
the resources of England have been lavished to uccompilsh the ruin 
if France. 

But if the wishes of his Britannic majesty (in coDfi)rmity with 
his aoJiiranccs) are in unison with those of the French republic, for 
the KM’Stabiishment of peace, why, insU*ad of attempting //« 
tf the <suar, should not attention lx* rather paid to the means, of ter- 
ininatiiig It ? And what olstaclc can prevent a mutual undtTstaiiding, 
of wldch the utility is reciprocal and is felt, especially wlien the first 
consul of the French republic lias personally given So many proofs of 
his eagerness to put an end to the calamities of war, and of his 
disposition to maintain the rigid observance of all treaties concluded., ; 
The first consul of the French republic could not doulty that hts, 
Britannic majesty ' recognh.€d the right of nations to choose the form, 
cf their government^ since it is from the exercise of this 'right' tfiat 
ke holds his crown ; but he haS beet^ unable .comprehend Kow 
this fundamental pHnciple, upon which rests the e.-cistehce of poUiicad 
sockties, ^the minister of his majeBy' coul^ adn^xfusinuAtii^ns wkuk 
tend' to jan interference in ike internal affairs of (ht refubUc ^ . and 
which are no less injurious to the French nation and /V th govefn- 
menty than it' would he id ’Engtakd' and to^ his fnafesif^ if d so^ of 
invitation wire held out In fitvour of that re huHledn government f 
of which England adopted the fbtmc ia the td^Mle fof the last Jen>^ 
iitry^ or an exhortation to recalT to ilii thHne lliat familu thorny, 
their birth had placed thdfef dnd vihiM yd ' i 


* If Loriil Grenville should hazard. 9 denial of the jusiiceof thb charge, n 
facts can 'lie produced in 

J tf a W of self defence lizs jbe^' a i(!rjia‘;pf»iBsre 5 aoo^’.st.Ji. 
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■ d^tseiod fr^m itXf H at perfode not far distant, when the constitu^ 
tioual system ,pf the republic presented peither the stren^h nor the 
aolidity which it contains at pveaent, his Biitannic m^esty thour;ht 
biinseff enabled to invite a negotiation and pacific conferences, hov/. 

it ppssible that he should not be eager to renew negotiations, to 
which* the piesent aad recipiocal situat.on of airans promises a 
progress : on ev^ry side the voice of nations and oi humanity 
hnploies the cotiplusioc of a war, marked already by such great ca- 
lamities, .and the, prolongation of wliich threatens Europe with an 
univei'saj coevukion and irremediable evils. It is, therefore, to put 
ia atop, to the course of these calamitjie.8, or in ordt^r i)u7t their terAhU 
<£Onfequences may be reproached to thote only who shall have pro* 
iioitpd them) that the first consul of the French republic proposes tp 
|Mjtt an immediate .end tp hostilities, by agreeing to a suspension of 
^rms, and naming plenipotentiaries on each side, who sljiould repair 
to Duuhirk> or any other town as advantageously situated for the 
quickness of tlie respectiv*? communications, and who should apply 
tnemselyes without any deky, to effect the re-establishment of peace 
and good understanding between the PVench republic and England* 
^he first consul dfifers to give the passports which may be necessaiy 
for this purpose, 

(Signed) CH. MAU, TALLEYRAND, 
Paris, the Nivose, (14th januaiy, IBOO) 
eighth year of the French republic. 

Fropi Lord Grstiville to M, Talleyrand^ 

The qflicial not« tranSmiUed by* the rrtimster for forei^ affairs in 
‘ P'rahec, ahd received by the underip^ed on the l^th infant, has 
;t)eett.ilaid before the kipg—His majesty cannot rbi bear expressing 
concern with which be observes in that note tl^at the, onprhvokiS 
tfggtieisious of France, the sole ca';se and origin of the,; war, are 
^^tk?^2tital]y defended by her present ruler®, hndcr the ^me inht- 
Ttous. pretences by which they were originally attempted fb be’ ms- 
guisecU^bis majesty, will not enter into the refutation of 
ioow univei'Sally e^|M>ed, and (<io so far they rei^pecfc his majesty's 
<:^ductj[ not 4|J; utterly* groundieiss, but contra 

.aimpwnc^g *iiis e1evrttk>f> tfignity in 
ih»\9*ke fawcha jn,* short hwl' pnany witdom 

letter fr<)iyi i.oirii| OrenviBf most tediously 
‘ was,.4» fa^ioy thini hut ',m sns^r.,,' Hi? lor^Wp ea^cred 

wwp^, W the oce9^icn did 

oilewi cathd,^ have\|if Course to 

' ilfhoy^h like appsred in tlw 

course: phtiect^sar'y, iTie statrs- 

<|SW ^ 

■ ^ Mwtwfw 

l^nd or ih^ t^dra da«, no ««noerour shiiiRion 
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dieted both by the internal evid^ce of the transaction?^ to whicht 
they relate, and also by the express testimony (given Sit the 
of the government of France itself. With respect to the object df 
the note, his majesty can only refer to the answer which he haii 
already giv|?n. He has explained, witliont reserve, the obstackf 
which in his judgment preclude, at tlie present moment, all hope 
of advantage fiom negotiation— all the inducements to treat, xyhich 
arc relied upon in the Franch official note, the personal dispositions 
which are said to prevail for the conclusion of peace, and for the 
future observance of treaties, the power of insuring the effect of those 
dispositions, supposing them to exists * and the solidity of the system 
newly established, after so rapid a succession of revolutions, all 
these are points which can be known only from that test to which 
his majesty has already referred them — the result oj experience and 
the emdtnce of facts. With that sincerity and plainness which his 
anxiety for the re-establlehment of peace indispensably required, , 
majestij has pointed out to France the surest and speediest means for 
the aiiainment o f that great object — lul he has dulared in terms etjualljj 
explicit^ and with the same shueritjjf that he entertains no desire to 
presc'-ibe to a fort ign nation the fo> m of Us government, that he looks 
onhj to the securltij of his own dotrtnions, and of Em'ope, f and that 
whenever that essential object can in his judgment be, in any ' man* 
ner whatet fi»', sufficiently provided for, he will eagerly concert with 
his allies the means of immediate and joint negotiatioh for the^ re* 
establishment of general tranquility. 

• Having been foimally toU, in an official dispatch, they exist, with what 
^eceupy of ^manners can his lordship question their existcince f his good manners 
seem to be on a par with his abUijucs as a statesman — Well might Bonaparte 
observe, on reading the answer of his lordship, “ Tbij Ulieves hirmtif 
he a Tri<a f/rri, hat 1 tvill jbenn the Vforld J can write as writ as bep^ and it is , 
wonny of remark, that on such Occasions Bonaparte never broke his wont. 

^ f 'I'lie First Consul deplores that two great nations should mistake, tjjiejr iJi* 
tere?ts, and proposes a terminati|>n of thojie calamities which exhaust thejr 
arid, desolate Europe,— Instead of acceding to the offer, excuses arc ftame’if (In 
wlpch truth Is as little respected as deebney) for prolonging the mtsdries oTinaii* 
kiad. Charges, contradicted by facts upon record, lire mad^; apd finally Fxtopci 
is required, tts a. f ledge of her siveertty, to ikgrade the man^ who had ftHed her 
saila;]t8, and rescued me world anarqhy^hy straogimg mbnater Jacb^iipdjBiiq j 

If France, vanquished by her opponents, had beenapompelled to sue for peace, tihe 
conditioi? pre$cri|}ed as the price of according it would even ip that case have heen 
air it^uk— hiit fl'* pfoud attitude m #Wi:h yicto^ had placed her-^alt'hcr'ep- 

eniies /humbled even to implore hef clexne&c}'’ arid patddn^'of distressed for tdeant 

persevere in wanton 'aggression j such n proposition ^worild only incite laughitelr, 
'iWere it not jTor tjlie seas ^ blood it has occanone^ to Sow, 'psi for ,tbtt ' vast ^ 
widji r^a thaf has resulted froirt itin every direcdori..-fiAn attempt isjawde. to wafify 
gbrir^veeffbit^to detbiwe a'kgklmata soyctelgiL^by making his majesty 
djaVely fejare'that ** he enUrpip n^dahe to prise ahtiUs • 

'itsdyrDernidep',andtbai be hois only to tbesec^fityef 

hut If his maj^a^ entertained no sucli Wbh, ym pibpo^'thdt ^ahtc nbonH taia 
pledge of her nHwrit}', the ifewd* 

nrition fox centuries in |riosperity iNeithey^ the 

’Setter , of the ffrst 'cohsid, .'nrir ^|jdb^‘1ri%yrand,' cah^ 
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To those declarations his majesty steadily adhetes, and it is only- 
on tl^e p^founds thus stated that his regard to the safety of his sub- 
jects wiM suffer him to rtnounce that system of vi^oj*ous deffuce^ to 
wJjich, under the favour of Providence, his kingdoms owe the secu- 
rity of the blessings which they now enjoy. 

- *(aij;na)) -GRENflLLE. 

Downing-street, Januaiy tjJO, 1800* 


Appendix R, 


IT is the fashion to call Bonaparte an usurper, and if throne? 
were private property, the reproach might have some siiew ot 
jiistici* But thrones are Irusits, and though vve have wisely dc- 
cvecd this trust shall be licreduary in our reigning family, in 
order to avoid the sanguinary disorders of an elective monarchy, 
tvyo of om* kings, at no very distant period, were made to feel 


for such a discussion, nnd surely If his majesty had been as slnccte in not 
ing to prescribe a form of government to France, as lie is made to say by his fo- 
reign secretary, Ivj -wouW have abstained from even insinuating that the icSto- 
ration of the banished jfamily vvoult’ be an acceptable measure to him. It was 
. not Vety loyal, nor even very respectful, in Lord Grenville, to put a falsehood 
into the mouth of liis sdvcieign one moment, and make him contradict it 
the-ncM.-^IBut when lus lotdship 'advi;>rsthe king to tell the French nation, that 
thdr .banished line of princes had pescrvedtbem for centuries in prosperity, what 
v'ks but proclaiming his ignorance of French history to all the world. His 
majeny fe thade to say, in 1800, that he looks ohly to the security of his own 
dominions, and of Europe, and for their security and defence he is obliged to 
persevere in the contest; .if so, we cannot compliment him upon bis foresight. 
The prolonption P»f the contest has defeated it’s avoWed object*; the securities for 
bdth have be^n * terribly itiipdired since th^t petiod, and, without the gift of second 
8i|h^i-.l:0»^rtajerty*s advisers hiighl havefbtined a tolerably jurt estimate of the pro- 
babl1^^resui[t of a prolPOgation of hostrlrties, &otn thd disasttous i*sue ofthe conflict 


which hU loti^p has so illustrated during bis administration^ and $ 0 ^ 

mMiioAy Md out, aV.^n example to hi* successor^, will leave us nothing to defend. 
He jiema that forbearance has its limits; , perhaps a, reperusal of the cor- 

re^pood^lKe 1 l^y^' published; may suggest ^ him the'dan^er of counting as cdnfl* 
de^y oti cur. m ho appears to haVe done on his capacity and resources, 

idumld the ,mal^'^4|wr4%i^tan^s. again place him in a situation to giv« us another 
““dihbft of his VlgfitOTii abilities ‘ ' 

\ ■ : ^ . 


/ 1 Vide Addniohal iA|i|itei$dix fdf ^ 

^ *■ "I V” 


that they only held the sceptre an reciprocal compact 
liohsense of jure diviho having been long dismissed fi'om our minds^ 
with other rubbish unworthy of respect or retention, must not be 
revived in these days. Men «hould be governed by men worthy^ 
and capable of governing them. If Bonaparte is an usurper, what 
was the great Frederic of Prussia — what the ferocious and profit* 
gate Catherine, the assassin of tlicman whose throne she usurjped, 
and to whom she ow^ed obedience as a wife, and allegiance as a 
subject? — Wbat was the late einj>eror Joseph but an usurper; 
when in conjuricLion with the cc>urts of Berlin and St. Pelers- 
bu '^b, he tore dominion from the so'^rreign of Poland, and 
dismissed li»m a vagrant from hia kingdom ? — ^Wbal was the 
seizure of Hanover by the present monarch of Prussia, if he cati 
be so called, but an iisvjrpation ? These gentlemen claim the 
right to pilfer, despoil, and dethrone each other with impunity j 
but if a stranger, more worthy of empire than themselves, ap- 
pears as a competitor, above the horizon of the vulgar, : a 
clamour is instantly raised against him, and he is loaded with 
coarse epithets, as if a W'ar of words could silence tlie roar of 
cannoHi or blunt llie edge of his well-tempered sword. But 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that those in this country^' 
who are. fond of calling names, are justified in their abuse of 
Bonaparte, let me ast in my turn, what has been our conduct., 
in India,' and in what otiibr light than as free-booters and usur- 
pers are we considered by the princes whom , we* hm'e pluii^ 
dered of dieir revenues, and de-spoiled of their dominions ? What 
else is our so\ereigrjty in Bengal, and the Carnatic, but iisnrr 
pations, and usurpations . stained with robbery and murder^ ' 
Are “Vnassacrcs and usurpations virtues in Asia, and ,critni^ 
in Euixjpe ? — Do not let us deceive ourselves; — guifr does npt 
change its name, its complexion, or nature, on crossing the equator^ 
— -When we reprobate the vices of others, we should not fbr^t, 
our own. — What else but iisnrpatiofts were the titles and pbi»se9^s 
sions With which the House of. Br^ndenhurgh has aggrandacA, 
itself from the days of Albert to the seizure of ^anover by; tlief 
present degraded occupier of a dismantled and, distipnpur^ 
throne ? — On wW other ground thaii usurpation stands the claim 
of Spain to Soutlv America ? The personage who lately diW^at 
Rome, a pensioner on our bounty, antf who to ttw; last mbpilnts. 
of his Existence, believed himself to be r/ejfwre kiag of Englaod* 
France, |ind Ireland,* defender of tins taitlv considered his majesty 
as an usurper.; and as the present khig 0f'Si3irdiDj|^ is In the. pro* 
scribed line next in succession to tlie throne - hf Englaoi 
WKHild probably assert his fight to^goveifii lis, if he was in. a con* 
dition to enferce his pretehsions^but any inaa assert^that this 
£ e 
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prftmdU tjo |cnnem liNd detem^ standing tUced and alone 
f^thont oqeujpanfi^r^ and In npimtion to our vfiWs la aupenor^ or 
^,be put m competition with the one by which the lUustnoua 
fjS Brunswick notda the Brititih ^eptre ? It i$ not baptu^m 
alom that n^dccs a C^i8tjan;-«to talk m a king de jure, who is not 
a king dcjkcto^ Is to my comprehension nonsense, or somethihg 
worsfr— It is a contnuliction ip tenns, or an abuse of words for 
which the person who advanced it in 1*7 4- 5, would have suffered 
death, if he had been caugbt in any part of the British dominions 
—be would have found tfcjat the choice of the people is a better 
right than a claim from descent; — he would have been taught that 
dwent >s marer allied to courtesy than to right, and that 
cOurtcsicp arc (^ona^tiQuaU Ine last year of tlie rebellion wa!» the 
llast effort ^ Stuarts to recover what they never deserved lo 

poasm,; re^f dajip to n^le us de jure may be said to 

honours suited to its pretend- 
ed Dirthy but as a tsim ana a suicide. With the page of British 
Jbii^tQfy ope\i to their view« and above all, wdb a living instance 
the person of our gracious sovereign, that die nation has a right 
^jto elect its cbief magistrate; It is indecent, nay, it is a species of 
|e2^ derives his claim to the crown from 

^ fhF.Pf9PH to brand the present ruler 
^jsrance as m pf Bonaparte to the throne he 

^cu|riesjt stwi^l^ tl« same drm ground, as that on 

®ud obtained from 

^pati^or£urope,frecpgmnonoibi\tKieas^^^ of England. 

as I do, of the principle which conducted the Stadt* 
jp tp the sovereignty of these realms, I must conten4 that 
of the French of the present day to chuse their sove*' 
^ahgp M^ps legitiniate ^ as incontrovertible, as the one exercised 
^hy tPjiC^ri^ ip me seventeenth century; and, with such a 
to^a wotdd it against a world "m arms, 

lliose who profess an affection lor his majesty, recogi^ise m 
^ the people to pimiiha dehwpicnt 

jkin^iand,to mjfrd an mcspahle one. If th^ mbfess what 
thqf % n<^t hyuiei^, dkfir pracUce is at vanance wm 
iim jtoelty is treasopj^ and if they have taken fhe oaths 
iff aOegwnee^ they jdd to the meanness of hypocrisy the gmk 
t has thought proper to elevate Bimapatte^to 
Iheidhieek^ or at least to reoogniae faU assumption 

tjfm lad^dlescence* In dther case he stands 
^ government; has acknowledged* him 



the legitimate ruler of Frs^e, there something s^ unni^y> ^ 
pitiful, so veiy base iti allowing the J<»artialists/F^<ih 

and Eni;l»sh, in their pay, to daily vilify him/ that I wonto 
better sentiments and lietter i^elings have n6t corned in 
character, and induced them to discountenance slanders Whitdfci 
are a reproach to them as mmistm and as gentlemen.— jlliat 
Bonaparte having attained to this ' aublime height, has p^e^ a 
serious calamity to this countfy, ^canhotbe disputed; but it is a 
calamity we have brought upon ourselves— ouf fblly, blended with 
aom^^thing worse, in not allowing the resolution to take its course 
in the commencement, uninterrupted at least by our interference, 
and our injudicious mode of Opposing it, have alone poduced the 
mibertes of tiie present day. Assails byhll tlie states of Europ, 
first by underhand tricks,^ and afterwards by viblcnce, she had ho 
alternative — the integrity of her dominions was attached as well 
as her right; to new-mMel her goyeftitnen^ uni! heir sole 
was m war— she called^ fbrd> her imt^eiice tjesourceij, an4 repw 
ing the aggression with an iehthujuk^ that rendered' her in* 
vincible j *ttie triumphed in every direction, ahd conqfieiled |hose 
who would have subdtied her. — It is a vulgar proverb, bdS nOf fliu 
less true for being familiar, that thb»e liko phj/ at hmpU wtttr 
expect ndjters.*— France in hefr turnl,'Wutnlng the*^hujP^M^,df in 
assailant, has taken ample veogean^'dffhdie t}toat«ne4*fc ib^ 
at her exlbtpnce— with her'vskjmeiW 
'a wisduni In the ‘nppriCktfotl ^ahd^^Vlif 


s; 1^ displays 
;« tMknowti i> her 

assi^ilatUs, who havirilf 

aggression and inJubtlOc, hive lltite'*i3Sg|ht*te*pbmlpW 
terrible eflll*cts which have resulted fobm* tbell’ own Iwiilohs^^To 
^cak impariially, Frapee at firtt dul ubthing more than 
the defensive— and st|?ictly speaking, the uttlipatlont wiw'^vmch 
we 'reproach her are only precautionary toewj^ttes'’for ihtiUt 
security. ‘Having eipen4*^cl‘d'irhal*jfce haV m ^p^irtfifWbl 
justice of her & tn^ww%^to'lh 


a?' 


IfSaifdidifi ilid\he Iteflikrt statiS^if jioflan'^Wd ihftiltlrn^c 
empire, jSkd been suffered at ddilifesion dfWWir, 

as they eiifefed at the coifimbc^incbl; ifce inUWdebf thtt eddh- 
try bn those 'different states would, have tdWw^d Pnuiile 

"hii dtfv<^on, hrt soifirthing veiV hi h* kwl Whhth 

tipmtt d.iUg dotme, nid »t hit bwii,. ,TMi 

«l» feltodtoj 1^1 * 

tllwu rf Amom, 

ttthy with his inathttitwis, nVywJio 

hegapr-*^ La republique Francahe «ara rep 
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; — a vast theatre vkouW have be*»n opej[\ for the iftt) mitJ 
of the biUNbcd &iz»ly; the druni would lia^e been pei pc tu illy 
beating tu and war , not ior giand oi even legilimatt <»!>•* 
fiom ffpite— to woir^, and liaia^^ wliat puwc* 

cNDi^ld iiot cksiio;y, would uace 1 ept lli< \w>ild in a constant btatc of 
anatih) and wtetclitdiuss. As the ( oiut oi 1 undunhad f«iu\vn au 
ipMncibk laiKoui to the vciy \ imciphs of tin ie\olntion, and tiu- 
ployed all means io4aj the cointjy waste with fnt and s\,oid , hav* 
mg had lecoursc to measincs the mo^t uniuslihablc^ to c\ternimate 
the n»€n ^ charged with the destiny ot the i evolution, I laiu e ‘^aw 
no other means of sakry than in mw modelling the whole ot 
Juiopf, and fcnc mg herself lonnd by kuig** ol lui i»vvn nomina- 
tion hhc has bun forced — she has been diivcii to the txiic- 
dient of eflcitually eiipplmg bfi icUti sanes, and we find iault 
with her for adopting^ it * — It is nects-ary that tlKse facts should 
be stated, because it is full time that tlir nation should he ap 
pnsed of the full extent ot its clingcj, and of the cue umstanct s 
which led to its present ckpldiabie cohditiun. It a systim is lo 
lie continued, the fallacy ot which has been fully dcuionstiatcd 
by the distrosing expeiieuee ot eighteen ye ais — if a icgulai pio 

* I should be sorry to impute to Mn Bitt the guilt of hsviug counte- 
Tiancid the atrocious project to nii!> i&smaU lonsputc— but tint such a piojitt w is 
copteiv^d, and that those whci bad voluntter^d their services in thcstrociou^ cn 
terpii/e, hid more thin insiniuud tl«ey mit eTnpla>ed by the tpi lish govern-* 
mctit, are tiuthb Whiah tantiot be dimed ’jflnCe itnput lions, nhich reflect i fdi 
gcsaiar dishbnoar on the nation than bn the mdn iduals contcintd m tout a 
ccmwiracy, d^ut eonsidurabte force trom the unguarded (spTi«<!ions of ^cn- 
tlemeii emj toyed on foieign missions, ome ol whom wen as Imlv ^dted uilli 
ticfcurmrw, as they wcie uith wist'om ind cood ninnnrrs — Munstcis scLin to 
h)1^ibec& Almost Bsunfortunite in thetr sclectu tis, as in their cmerpnacs, pttl ipn 
llg lociiaciiy if the former may have contiibuted to the 

fim*rt ox the htti. When the griid and last resoiuce failed, on which Mr* 
J>i^<*r48icd htd famd, and in some wit th- fortutii^s if his country, iccburse 
WHist had to thfi oW means «vi hv li hid mvii htentoHlly abandoned during inc 
wfn:, of 'iccqmph^ing a counfer revolution i he destiucfion t f the person th ii 
at the head of the Irtnch natjojn ^^'ls supposed to lie e^^exjiial to '^he success of 
aucAlh V Wau^ntereA u to with gteat red by those km wnto le m the con- 

Itdattpsudf mu i trTi-*-«iid Mm tufhotised thoee o^imoi s, $d 'injurmt^ to their charac- 
ter^fby^tlii^^ 'fhlth th^y ojitncd tlf^^iseivcB to those ^ho had under 

tAei , or pfUeudedtQ yn^ertaka, the infdmous task, th** I irh <' crciioi tin j ob- 
smed itt gfhdtim tnomy ha h» en rt veiled by one of the compirsto»‘8 — fA sua^t- 
ixfltMlild'iftOta )aOt vsfy d^ditible to i gentleman high m offiCi., whom he accufes 
d pUgfpptiiig M iitpQse » jargon on him for Irnicb, uhich oo one could undex- 
atand and who ht desciibcd as un pait hoynme git^t quijue savoit pa^ 

a«f«aly of -.tafi snouM be ignorant of the French language is 
eabsblVra, aHhough it is very comhion— nurare very hoarse manners 
fd^ikvfd f(jr pfhitfll cnq^loyments-t*-o'«st certeiaemeAt-hien asscr d’ciic 
&e fwTf^e— hu^. why shqujd not tht? sma|l*pofc have the aamt effect 
i$ an easterly wind' f 

■ ' ■ ■ — - - n 

r j iVldt Voiuke'a lietteftr on the Engibh Nation. 
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gressive march ft'om had to worse is to he ohstTnately pursaecl/ii^ 
defiance of common sense — of common feeling and ’experience— 
it requires no prescience to pronounce, that the final result oF* 
such' a combination of guilt and iblly must he ruin. — ^ It id' 
prevent a catastrophe so fatal to the sovereign and the kingdom^ 
that parliament is seriously invoked to compare tljtf facts stated*’ 
ia this work, with the transactions and events which have takenl' 
place from the moment we resolved to war with France in 
and then decide whether a manly and direct overture, in the 
true spirit of peace, ‘is not the best proof that can be given of 
our sincerity to terminate the war, and Wliethcr such an overUiie 
is not in honest truth due from us } 


ADDITIONAL APPENDIX. 


Appendix (a *) . > 

Sir, ,1 London, March 6/ 1796. 

’ *^ *My lettef to Mr. Buncombe p not a, departure/ from tlie 

intention 1 hud formed of not writing any more unless the oGcav^x 
sion should be urgent — I say this, lest you should suppose jth^; 
,I am fickle. ‘ In March, 1794, 1 pledged myself to meet 
Burke, if he ever came forward again — He; has come forward 
and 1 have kept my word. If he was the person to whoia y<^ 
alluded,, as having advised Mr P tt to. violate his ! ^nghgementa. 
tome, he will be mpre. active, than ever in his efibrte to seduce 
the man whom 1 still respect and wish te serve;,*' into an abt df ‘ 
injustice. *Mr. Burke loipws mithmg of quanUim 
and cannot, must not, be uja^nTithe inquest. The modemle^ 
income that I receive uncter* the .sign' man^t, and froin’thc 
Treasury, is the reward of many ytars hpUourabl'e, faithful', an^ 
ackrlowledged services, in, which my. private fortune was tmj^iced 
to a greater amount than nty pension would 
way*s— Feeling my rijghl to boi indiiW the 

withdrawiv during my liy an 

iniquitous perversion of power, agaiUfiltt/^^% fech t|^ iftwg 
perfect security 4ri th'e^ JhatiUe '-'of 'jPIte ipiain' . 

* Late member for the ,<9?MWy # 4i44l^ 

«fMr. Butke*slettertoanoUelorain ^ ‘ 



Ibre that you tay coun8elie4 Mr. Pitt to such a jumure, wanted 
mt^tyi if lie loiew the conditions of tho boud^^if he did 
not^ he was imp^inent. Allow me to repeat the asaijuranceil of 
f8tm> with^wbich I ani> Sir, * 

‘‘ Yoiw most obfdient, humWf servant, 

.-e*o»OE Rose, E«j. . ‘ W, 4 ^ILFA 

« ^ to to'to'" 


appendix (b-) 

j£trange cause de la guerre de 1 688, 

LA gnerra de 1688«€ut uneetrange origine, dont Tanecdoten 
dgoieineRt' certaine & ourieose, est si propre d caracteriser' le 
]Etoi el Lottfois son nunistre, qa'cUe doit teoir place ici. Louvois^ 
i la mort de Colbert, avott en la surlotendance des bdtunens, 
le petit Tnaiton de porcelame, fait autrefois ppur Madame de 
MOdtespan, ennuyoit te Koi, qtii par tout voufoit <les palais, il 
f^amusoit fort d ses batimens, it avoit aussi le compas duns Tceil 
pcNirla justesse, les proportions, la symrnetne; mais le godt n^y 
repondoit pas. Ce cbdteau ne ^isoit que de soitir de dessons 
tarre> loraqiQe le Roi yappervut d*ui| ddfliut d ujoe cioiade qui 
afachevoif dans la ioiignw dm rez die €lpaiiMee-**Louvois, qui na* 
tureHemenidtoit bmtalet de^plua souiRk /hScile- 

« snent d’f (le repris par son maUre, disputa fort et ferine et main* 
qoe la cmhs^ etoil bieif^{^ Roi tOHima Je doa, ct aUa se 
^rmener ailleuvs dans k bdtiment^le kndemjuii il lenconlra Lc 
ffotae, bon architeoteiffameuy par k godl dea jardiiis, qii*il a 
OOintxiiiiMd d lintroduire «q Franoe, a dont i| a ppusse la per* 
#st)eil d m haut pfomt, lui ayapt, demandd s'd avoit dte d 
II!f!anon/€ idporidA qoe lu* estpliqua^cequiiyayolt 

jeb 04 ud, et Im dib d'y allet^ k ItjpdgpigiPi W 

le joarid'ap«k»avitadtHk m nWit 

|lpS6r*dJl»huv«r‘ip/^^ ou 4<l)di»er Liuiws; jil as^idcha, et 

Ichordodua dene fonfcke le kndenNp iTnapou^ od il i^it et od 
iribroit ^nlr Lewvok autsin-ri^fl'y eot plus UK>yen de |ecwler, le 
ni Wtdl le Irndiemldn tuas lws,dw d Trknonr-il y d"«^d 
dpMte# ^dtor'iii^‘feqdtre^l^voja djspwta; Le Notre ue disoit 
orihmna{d*a||fgDer dpiii^au^ de ^rq 
tfSitdis^'il y trgvaiUoit I^vois, tn 
ct sQUteqoit, avec 
ipikppipdte a^ apixes— ciuaud 
M^Notre' ce qui en i^toit, et 
tpl misst ep cpl^e et ordonpa d Le 



Sid 

Notre de parkr iiet Alors Le Noire evoua quo ic roi avoit rai^i 
foq, Se dit oe quMl y avoit trouve de dei'ectueux;: il u'eot pas ptalm 
achcT^, que )e roi se toumant vers LoOvois^ lui dit qu^oto ne 
pouvoit teniri ses opmiitretes; que sans sairema^ue on anMMl 
bati tout de travers, & qu*il auroit fullu tout abattre, aussi tdi 
que le baiiment auroit ete acheve, en un mot il lui lava Ibrteaaent 
la tftte — Louvois outre de cette sortie, & de ce quft cotartesans» 
ouvriers, & valets en avoient cte temoins^ ari'lve cliez lui furleux; 
il y trouva St Fouange, Viileneuf^ le Chevalier de Nogent, les 
deux Tilladcls, quelques autres fi^aux intimes, qui furent bien 
alarmes de le voir en cet elat— C'enbst fait,” leur dit il, “ je suit 
perdu aupres du roi de la fa^on dont il vient de n^e trailer pour 
une fen^tre. Je n’ai de ressources qu^en une ^erre qui le d^ 
toumera de scs bdtimens, it qni me rende necessaire^&^p&r&leu 
il Faura.” — En ellct, quelque-s moia apres iltint parole 
grd Ic roi, & les autres Pnissatices, il !a rendit 
ruina la France au dedans, ne Fdtendit pas athdie&>rs malgnd la 
prospdrite de ses armes, & produisit au contratre des evdneniena 
Itonteux. — Memoirs of the Due St Simon, bth vol. page 

4 • 

Translation. , . . ^ i * .q 

. < M 1 

TIIK tvar \)f I <> had so cltrilftis ais lorigioi ^ and the ahecdotr 
eedpecting it ^ves s0'c<^7<eot ati Idea' 6f ebsiraister of Louis 
'theXlVth, dndof Lbuviois that it deserves ^to be 

recorded. * " » ► » i ■ 

Lktle Trianon, formerly built for Madame de Montespan» 
displeased the king, who t^ished to have palaces every when^ 
Building was his amusement ; he was a correct judge of symnactryT; 
but his taste was not equal to his judgment The budding ui 
question was nearly completed, when the king discovered a 4#- 
&ct in one of the windows which was nearly 6ni^e(|, on the gnmniS 
fldoh Louvois, who was tiattthatly mugh in manners, aiulW 
boeh^too much indulged to bear b^g reprimanded, even by ^ 
master, firmly oppoM the ktng, and maicicained the window tp 
be straight; the king turned his hacki and eoniinned hk Whttt m 
the palace. ' The next day he meiC Le Notre, iw krchiUct, ' gplb- 
forated for his taste in laying out gardens; the king ndsied> if ^lue 
bad ever been at TVianon, he answered in the negaaive^ Iho khif 
telated'to him What had happened, ond told him %b gO and en* 
nmine the place; ott^the 'iV«rt dty tbw«ah3fe question^ 
iame ahtwer; (he dCy aifotf die aaine agalRu it Ifbeking plainly 
Jpercelved that th^ amhltedt dTid npl dilw filn4>tltc qimidipr in 
the wrong; his majesty was I# Nsgiw Jfo Vflt 

Mrto Triar^ on the float day^ 

^ t * \ 



in<*ff him. — The architect had no rctscurcc.*— They all met at 
Trianon the next raornitig;, and the affair of the window waa 
in^antly mentioned— Louvois iuprorted his opinion — the archi- 
tect &aid nothing. — 'The king cuininanrled him to inr^asiirc, and 
to itati the truth.— While he was meas ring, I-ouvois, finioud at 
htfVih^ his assertions put to the proof, scolded very loud, and 
sft!l mainUined that the window was exactly like thd others — 
When the windows had all been measured, Le Noire was de- 
sired to speak. He stammered, atraid to speak the truth. The 
king, in a pas^ion^ coitimandtd him to speak out, and to speak 
plain. He then epufesaed was in the right. — He 

had scarcely hhisbcd, wlien the king, turning to Ijonvots, told 
him, a man should ht'ver be obstinate in error; llml, but foi* his 
majesty^s Mieihg it, the budding would have been finished with 
the^ defect he ^discovered, and die whole of it mu-t have come 
down; Itt a W^orH, he jfave the nnnister a severe repiiuiand, and 
left him. — Louvois, indignant at thj^ sally of the ling s, lu the pre- 
sence Hd" woikmen, couriiem, anil valets, returned in a violent 
passion to his house, where he fnmd Sit. Fouauge, Vilkmcuf, tlie 
Chevalier Nogcnl/ the Iwo^'l'iUadtls, and some otheis Ids faith- 
ful adherents; who, alarmed at seeing him in llii^ state, enijuired 
what was the inatter.— It is all over wdh me,*' saul l-oUvois, 
" I urii ruim^A for cocr viUh tj(*: 4/»^, fom l)ic mmn^r In •wkuk 
ke Imjuu tfctu&l me on a mndow^ / kmc no renource 

hui in a war; thtu alone mtj takeoff hh aitemon: it /a become 
nedes^ari/^ fp w/y securlfi^^ and Ay fteaic^it he hha/l have itf lie 
V^t hts ivord, oaid in a few mondis, m spite of the king and 
foreign powers, h'^ rendered the ww general, which mined 
'FVance at home, w ithont extending Iwr dominions nolwillistand- 
ipg the success of her arms, and protluccd events the most shame- 
fuPr^Memoim of the Duke do St Simon, vol. 6rii, page 5 jJ. 

SomptUins iikewhutliouvots did wthe reigaof LcuHsthe XlVth waadomite 
dbU*lftH»ttry lU'ihe «f ^teen. Anne; aisd in oqr dayk wr h^ve hh nia- 

frRLipttQted' by evil eouarejiloln into thiec wan. av it isthf ihinwtrr who 
iiiywB»tlM-en>wu« it 4s ie £ict the tide later, and not the sovereign, iihiXtxttiim 
bOrliahie to be abused, and when abvikd so ditugerods to the In- 
umintlt and y* the rifihts of and of nsdit^doala^ Viewing ttaisaifth/ict iifthia 

itW only, really tangible shape, osnit be ever a qoestkm to any one past 
^nifboodt and dot ao^idiot, that such a power shrold, w dnaticNb ptleiendhig to 
toiide in any one lodividnal? A member of the tiousef of eoaimons (if 
Sjiihisperrh tpiit''m'ectilyj^glven in the publte pnnss) 4«w)y Mniited diat the pi>er^ 
I^V 9 S of «OMf«»iiwjight to*e held as saKitd as the rights pf the peoule; and if 
tha aitseition hy a shott pareiicheslt feMe loffilj it* solidity 
eethtleced; Jbut there is iir &et no dnalo|y between'ehem« and 
wb^ theter is fair'argumdncbe oncHpiftson—kings 

derijlVlthri^)ft«hW iihhu|ie9|de-«^tt^ their drains, their authew 

na eoHcge inf heralds can tnce them no higher; but the 

jHtjopie ddrilta theb rights it. thg true divine r)gh^— thwe it n* 

deifiqrilim MaptdHpM mm for the moment, but oaanot dt** 





, Appendix (c.) 

* It .would be consonant with the justice, ind noij^nanimitjr of 
this country, to enquire into the n&ture and extent of those ootn* 
plaints, which have ^awn the reproach bf disafiection on a Vf ry 

troy tt^rn— they are immoVeabbe fixturfct, tacricd in their ntigiB*>hO. icsi so Ih 
their uses, for royalty itself owes its bitth to thetn-^^y are in thefar ^ry essence 
invulnerable; to assail them is sacrilege, and l^e crime should be estimated s^nd 
punished by the rank of the offender; but prerogatives have no ftueh sanctity— 4io 
such imprescriptibility to plead— t^y are opra to invest^tion* liable, to be cur*- 
tailed, modified, or nbolnhed^eheur existence, casual as- ^Mur birth, cannoi count 
upon life beyond the moment— -they perid) fomethnes with'thc Individual On whom 
ihey are cohferred. If they had beOii as saicred and as smmottal as our rights, Wn 
should at this moment have been grt»ning under the despicable tyranny of thd 
Scuarts, and not.enjdying civil and ecclesiastical freedom uhdor th^ nwder odtiiihiob 
of ..George the Third. Prerogatives are as trsniitOiy a4 fathiqnp-r^h,^.. latter, 
deed, depend upon the caprice of taste, but the foitter ihust be regulati^d by 
cumstances. What arc become of the prerogatives of Charles the First, ^Iffcik 
were no longer adapter to the understaadmgs of men m the seventeenth century 
dead— -they perished on the scaffold with their master,* who mistook ptrrrajfa/i«nf 
for rtgks* .What hi{s been tbe fate of prerogatives at a later pettod^ when wem oug 
by age they were no loxiger Conducive to the public goodf Expelled the kingdom 
with James the Second. And with all these facts stSrihg the Secretary at War to ifco 
face, he has had the indecency, or the ^norahee, to tell u^. that .the pwscttstivea 
of the crown are as sacred as tl^ righu of the people 1 There vitro tojrmcrjqr a^'a-* 
demies ih this town to teaCh grown gentletneh how to dance $ seminaries of this 
kind seem necessary to teach grown gentlemen how to read, oodb if possible, lisW 
tb think. The Secretary at Wor is ih parliament ; he. is also, , I beltove, a general 
officer— at Iea<t he is on the list of generals — so was Mr. Whitthnd^ ; .but.biere 
is a vase distinction between the name and tbe thing; as the latter gentleman has sn 
clearly demonstrated in his own eonduc^but if th« baronet is not a better gcAjeral 
than is a legislator, Btmaparte has nothiog to fear from his tactics. Fen:ol,t» 
be sure, yet lives in our memory,' but even with a^ the sftlaida^r ^ thh gaUag$. 
tfftft's athie^tmtnit % 1 much doubt, considering the high and pffppnr 

•ible situation he holds in the country, whether fvm bit frtftssUnat at^p 

for bis very gross and npt vitry- estcuseable aaiscoooeprion. of the j^ncip^ 
of our government. These strietiurcs arc given upon the hypothesis tba^ the hewsf 
papershave published kcorvect statement of the Secretary’s sp^ch; If rintivstocamdnt 
was erroneous, all that relatcrpersomdlyiothc Secretary at War mifstbe gmuidered 
comma non avenu. Aahthi^. gentleman Wd sometningdike the same lar^t^gW 
on the sanie occasion, whidi was a morion fbr aecoring to the ofiwm in the 
and army What, if they^hfid penaons sawcims, I«ord Melritle Wdkui CVp 
freehedds,; and why a commUston in the army, obiaiiKd perfaispi by loitg'fBrwtoiib 
as, weHai by purchase, should be less a freeir^d then a creasuiy' waitiiiKt,:l‘ca9b^ 
eompiehend. ' llte oldcct of the proposed dvuse to tlie^tnuciny h&ll, sagffsA^ b^ 
SiV F. Btttdect, was, 1 hdtevc^io prevmK officers in bis mi^escyVw^Iadbwn|f; 
deprived Of their eomfoiSiHas; imtombj the aentence of a court todrrial ^ )n\oriwf' 
words, to take from tbe.ciown ffae righi o^distidssiiig at ptoaimiW an oficer,/wiilm 
out fwiog him an opportunity ^ pisove ^ hn tonocciiC!e.«*cw juirify falf conduet— ^ 
or even commumcaring to him ktorofiahea^ik tofauMy' * osbnkahlriiid of hldaiwa 
to hold perltops the rewasd of dtty' yearn aariftoei^ of d 

dUmon every pmaible oSbnec thaf -gjiri W icp m iwi l tt is d ‘to^desciibadt id Of 

-tuipr; and to these, t^aib as watt as privaadlawo itoaiiabto«*#yai wp^wms^ clliwlyiii 
direct opposition to reason and ytorioa^ito^ oshlBltoiieiitia^^ OlB^ 

wiihifiit .ttyinf them by a ^mt wlgOU^ agdifialtow 



fonsiderablf portion of the people of Ireland^ which had rtjey 
eyvn bceii w^'fomidod*^ would not havw been totdiy widicmt o\* 
ctMCk , TbuBv iniuitd ba^ a itght to complatn, wud when the 
pfopleunf thuieonBtry, have given themselves the Irouble to look 
mm the page of Iridx histaiiyji they will bo better abk to judge of 
thalttsttoe’^ tbost coo^alqU^ and; to pronounce on the decency 
of hratidittg mm aaiebek^ who have done nothing more than de^ 
manddim protection, which 4he lawa nta rbirand^^to aironlthem, 
and i^ithogf which, the jaws themselvhs would have no claim to 
exiatetiee or leapect. 'Fhat thn piwtection of these Tows havebeen 
watlihdd in a vanety of instanoes and filial decemhy as well as 
justice have been^ most afinoiously violaDedi wiU be proved by 
the dodtnwnts whadi fellow these observatiom* The lads havi* 
happily4resinned thew authority, a milder adnunistratiofn has snc> 
ceededtfethAsangiunaiyi^ HPland 

aigd enotinitks are no^liiiiger committed in the name of govern- 


mtpfi k bouid it flicks fa tl»« j#c«ts rf th$ aarjr af4 tlw Srmy 

the full bexMific of th? tnfeUioy Uwi!, ind, dechnoS that heliceforward uo ofiicet 


, of hk iiominiMioa bat by the ftBtence of a cdun marti il— the 

piaetke atpadt at pwnt^ the croirii hM « power to sebd theiU to a mbonal, or 
toidiSfph* tkrt »f iMMS Iflthoat^fpy tnali tfah oughf nvt to bcf--Jlf tt a one 


f JT Jbv eadvuve t|yiag, fe milmry man ahonhi be 

gi;ad^ tndbeggwva vut by tb«.rtme^ or w»t tnbwjal*— It b a pwwipb w our 
ulSt lib wwfe Condemned hot by the judgment of ms peer» , 
iiiait^lppiflnhAmttldelal^ koa ‘tytanAibally dirard, thSc those who are tx* 
chided tlw nrelvetii^ of osr d# cwwtc* feemid aIso«be ertlodcd the protecuon ol 

* k it^Sven oaaiperotti to the cboUitOttoft to leave such a power in the 
r nWhl h ebkieht fedfS the aujvedfiaUe wa that war made of u m tk tomuu.oce» 
nent of tbt reigh,'krd<ipfe(inf th« kte dwwr«k Cosway, A*CoMt, aisd Adeatns, . 
ot i WKCSiYS r«wiiw«% |br tlm vow ^y gue in the Hopm of Com^iu/ns 
lekirA the ikSmy of ^efit warrants m — • THb lexisbtor was punisi^ in 

tntijdw^.UiXil ^ tSd ' le n tteark Wdre Ih^lneidbk evmryhvhere to t)W'desp6u«i)n 
f Jbpt Jn femr ^inafe^dond abaiwciaiw-Hibo^ miowwr coujid not dia«^ 

, l/hwS blSbebol omib^ and 

^^lehh to^ the 

SdfeiMwmlbsM feiMsIshkdi^or sgtlkncdUkdg of ih^ ympeny 

if chai^d with a rainw, how 

„ dOditams dWdi ron/elbtnetd ^ 

tlhriiNftl^i i^ ^ hi watnon, as Well at tttv 

hi* - -- 










